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PREFACE 

This  volume,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to   say,  is   not 

intended  for   expert    Old   Testament  scholars.      A 

book  of  that  sort  is  quite  beyond  my  power.     The 

object  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  sub-title.     It 

is  to  exhibit  certain  aspects  of  Jeremiah's  personality) 

of  the  work  to  which  he  gave  his  life,  and  of  the 

age  in  which  that  work  was  done.     If  a  reader  were 

to  feel  that  the  presentation  of  these  aspects  yielded 

a  fairly  complete  picture  of  a  great  man,  and  of  his 

time  and  task,  I  should  be  more  than  satisfied. 

I  have  been  fortunate  in  being  able  to  make  use 

of  Professor  J.  E.  McFadyen's  recently  completed 

translation    of  Jeremiah^   now   in    the    press.      My 

thanks  are  due   to   Dr.    McFadyen   for  this  great 

privilege.     Readers  will  not  fail  to  observe,  in  the 

quotations  made,  the  extent  of  my  good  fortune.     I 

have  to  thank,  also,  my  friend  and  neighbour.  Rev. 

John  Steele,  B.D.,  Bellshill,  for  help  in  correcting 

the  proofs. 

W.  R.  THOMSON. 


West  Manse,  Bellshill, 
February,  19 19. 
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AUTHOR^S  NOTE 

In  the  passages  quoted  from  Dr.  J.  E. 
McFadyen's  Jeremiah  in  Modern  Speech  his 
rendering  of  the  Divine  Name,  '*  Jehovah," 
is  retained.  In  the  text  of  the  book  the 
form  "  Yahweh  "  is  used. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  IMPASSIONED  MAN  OF  ANATHOTH 

Jeremiah  was  a  man  of  many  misfortunes.  Yet 
good  fortune  has  attended  his  memory  in  this 
respect,  that  almost  no  one  who  has  written  on  him 
has  failed  to  recognise  his  significance,  not  only  for 
the  life  of  his  nation  but  for  the  higher  life  or 
the  world.  '*  The  impassioned  man  of  Anathoth  " 
has  imparted  something  of  his  own  passion  to  all 
who  have  surveyed  his  chequered  career  and  con- 
templated his  tragic  fate.  They  have  found  in  him 
something  unique  and  individual,  a  fascinating 
problem  of  temperament,  the  greatest  intensity  com- 
bined with  an  immense  sensitiveness,  a  reckless 
courage  that  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  profoundest 
humility,  implacable  anger  and  infinite  tenderness. 
No  one  was  ever  more  truly  a  Man  of  Destiny. 

My  thoughts  were  upon  thee  before  I  created  thee, 
And  before  thou  wast  born  I  had  set  thee  apart, 
And  appointed  thee  unto  the  nations  a  prophet  (i.  5). 

He  knew  himself,  by  one  of  those  convictions  that 
defy  analysis,  to  be  brought  forth  for  the  hour  and 
the  task  that  awaited  him.  As  assuredly  as  Judah 
was  hasting  to  her  destruction  and   fulfilling   her 
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fate,  so  surely  was  his  vocation  determined  by  the 
divine  purpose.  Escape  was  impossible.  Yet  how 
he  distrusted  himself,  his  youth,  his  inexperience, 
his  fitness.  Just  as,  later,  he  would  stay  the  torrent 
of  invective  to  find  relief  in  tears,  so  at  the  very 
beginning,  by  a  swift  change  of  mood,  the  Man  of 
Destiny  became  the  child. 

Alas !  O  Lord  Jehovah,  Behold  ! 

I  have  no  skill  of  speech,  I  am  only  a  child  (i.  6). 

At  one  moment  upheld  by  the  strong  arms  of 
a  purpose  that  he  knew  to  be  God's,  at  another 
he  was  afiiicted  by  a  sense  of  loneliness  and  helpless- 
ness. He  was  as  a  toddling  child  that  had  lost 
for  the  moment  the  father's  guiding  and  staying 
hand.  In  a  sense,  indeed,  the  high-sounding  title, 
"  Man  of  Destiny,"  seems  singularly  inapplicable 
to  Jeremiah,  since  it  is  a  title  usually  given  to 
men  who  have  led  armies  and  changed  the  outer 
aspect  of  the  world.  Nothing  could  be  less 
suggestive  of  the  swift  victories  of  the  soldier  than 
the  career  of  this  solitary  and  unpopular  man,  whose 
voice,  now  strident,  now  pleading,  was  so  often 
drowned  in  the  derision  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 
Nevertheless,  the  title  holds.  For  though  it  was  on 
a  comparatively  small  stage  that  the  prophet  played 
his  part,  he  was  by  virtue  of  his  imagination  in 
touch  with  the  larger  life  of  the  world.  He,  too, 
had  his  armies  out  of  the  north,  now  the  Scythian, 
now  the  Chaldean^  destined  to  execute  that  will  of 
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God  by  which  his  own  life  was  at  once  bound  and 

sustained. 

Behold,  this  day  do  I  give  thee  authority- 
Over  the  nations  and  over  the  kingdoms  (i.  lo). 

What  superb  audacity  of  faith  !  This  man  who 
was  to  know  the  stocks  and  the  prison,  who  was 
to  lie  under  sentence  of  death,  who  was  to  owe 
his  life  to  a  slave,  calmly  took  rank  with  the 
arbiters  of  the  world's  fortunes,  because  he  knew 
himself  to  be  in  touch  with  the  will  that  controlled 
them  all.  Here  is  the  assurance  of  one  who  has 
found  an  absolute  value  in  life,  who  discerns  on  the 
throne  of  the  universe  that  moral  sovereignty  to 
which  all  physical  and  material  forces  are  in  the  long 
run  subservient.  One  who  has  had  that  vision 
knows  that  his  mission  is  "  to  pluck  up  and  to  break 
down,  and  to  destroy  and  to  overthrow ;  to  build  and 
to  plant."  For  he  has  penetrated  to  that  central 
principle  of  things  which  means  at  once  destruction 
and  conservation,  the  destruction  of  what  is  artificial 
and  evil,  the  conserving  and  increase  of  whatever 
ministers  to  man's  true  power  and  well-being. 

Of  such  a  man,  as  has  been  indicated,  notable 
things  have  been  said,  and  it  may  be  of  interest 
here,  at  the  outset,  to  glance  at  the  way  in  which 
Jeremiah  has  impressed  some  recent  writers. 
Curiously  enough,  the  work  of  the  prophet  has  not 
attracted  to  any  striking  degree  the  attention  of 
English  writers.     So,  when  Dr.  Peake  published  his 
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commentary  in  1910  he  could  note  the  fact  that 
"  the  last  important  commentary  on  Jeremiah  was 
that  of  Professor  Cheyne,  and  it  was  published  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago."^  This  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  no  interesting  studies  have 
appeared  in  our  language.  A.  B.  Davidson's  article 
on  Jeremiah  in  Hastings^  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  is 
sufficient  of  itself  to  save  British  scholarship  from 
reproach.  But  it  does  mean  that,  as  compared  with 
Germany,  e.g,^  our  output  has  been  somewhat 
meagre.  In  that  country  not  a  few  scholars  of  the 
highest  distinction  have  done  brilliant  work  on  the 
prophet,  and  have  shown,  notwithstanding  a  some- 
;what  ruthless  handling  of  the  text,  the  highest 
appreciation  of  his  personality  and  his  significance 
for  religion.  He  who  in  his  lifetime  was  feared, 
hated,  and  despised,  literally  despised  and  rejected  or 
men,  has  prolonged  his  days  in  the  influence  he  has 
exerted  over  minds  in  search  of  reality  in  religion. 

Let  us  make  brief  reference  to  some  of  the  tributes 
that  have  been  paid.  "The  prophetic  figure  of 
Jeremiah,"  writes  Kittel,^  "is  the  bright  evening 
sun,  which,  with  its  golden  beams,  sheds  a  glory 
over  Judah  as  it  sinks  into  the  night.  No  single 
one  of  all  the  Old  Testament  prophets  comes  so 
near  to  us  in  a  human  way  as  he."  "  The  noblest 
patriot  who  ever  lived,"  is  another  tribute  paid  by 

^  Jeremiahy  vol.  i.,  Preface. 
2  Hut.  of  Hebrews^  vol.  ii.,  p.  385. 
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the  same  writer.  Wellhauseu^  was  no  less  emphatic 
in  his  praise.  Jeremiah  was  "  a  second  Amos  upon 
a  higher  platform."  "  The  true  Israel  was  narrowed 
to  himself.  Of  the  truth  of  his  convictions  he 
never  had  a  moment^s  doubt;  he  knew  that  Jehovah 
was  on  his  side,  that  on^Hmi  depended  the  eternal 
future."  *'  His  inner  life  was  a  perpetual  conflict 
of  the  soul,  a  continual  overcoming  of  himself,  his 
own  desires  and  leanings,  through  God."  The 
prophet  is  further  characterised  as  the  father  of  true 
prayer,  in  which  the  needy  soul  expresses  at  once  its 
poverty  and  its  impregnable  confidence.  Without 
Jeremiah  the  Psalms  could  not  have  been  written. 
Cornill^  is  not  one  whit  behind  Kittel  and  Well- 
hausen  in  the  fervour  of  his  hero-worship.  Just  as 
Hosea  was  the  noblest  representative  of  prophecy  in 
the  Northern  Kingdom,  so  in  Judah  we  have  "  the 
sublime  figure  of  Jeremiah."  He  is  the  prophet  in 
whom  "  everything  is  spiritualised  and  deepened," 
who  "transposes  to  a  higher  key  "  the  messages  of 
his  predecessors.  He  is  the  first  "  to  establish 
religion  on  a  purely  spiritual  basis."  "  The  ideality 
and  universality  of  religion — these  were  the  two  new 
grand  apprehensions  which  Jeremiah  has  given  to  the 
world.  .  .  .  Thus  we  have,  in  Jeremiah  the  purest 
and  highest  consummation  of  the  prophecy  of  Israel 
and  of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament.  After 
him  One  only  could  come  who  was  greater  than  he." 

1  Hist,  ofLrael,  p.  488.  «  Prophets  of  Israel^  p.  91/. 
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To  Schultz,  Jeremiah  is  "  the  greatest  man  of  God 
of  the  period,"  i.e.y  the  closing  period  of  the  life 
of  Judah  as  a  kingdom,  while  Smend/  although 
denying  to  the  prophet  the  originality  which  is  found 
in  Amos,  Hosea,  and  Isaiah,  admits  that  he  has 
exerted  over  Judaism  the  greatest  influence  so  far  as 
it  has  been  influenced  by  prophecy.  Again,  we  have 
Kautzsch^  exalting  the  prophet  as  "  the  great  witness 
to  the  righteousness  and  unapproachable  holiness  of 
God  at  the  close  of  the  pre-exilic  age,"  while  Duhm,^ 
whose  first  enthusiastic  word  on  Jeremiah  appeared 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  has  never  wavered  in  his 
allegiance  or  permitted  criticism  of  the  text  to  chill 
his  loyalty  to  a  great  character.  Duhm  finds  in 
Jeremiah  the  noblest  personality  produced  by  Israel 
before  Christ,  as  well  as  the  most  tragic  figure  of 
Old  Testament  times.  His  was  the  finest  life  of  the 
age.  Just  as  Greece  in  the  hour  of  her  decline 
brought  forth  a  Socrates,  and  in  the  hour  of  her 
death-struggle  a  Demosthenes,  so  Judah,  enfeebled 
and  doomed  to  perish,  reconciles  us  to  her  fate  by 
setting  before  us  the  figure  of  Jeremiah. 

To  these  tributes  by  foreign  writers  there  may  be 
added  some  of  the  appreciations  which  a  study  of 
Jeremiah  has  drawn  forth  from  scholars  in  our  own 

1  Lehrbuch  der  Alttestamentlichen  Religions  GeschichtCf  pp.  244, 

253. 

2  Literature  of  Old  Testament y  p.  76. 

3  Die  Theologie  der  Propketen^  p.  228 yC 
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country.  Cheyne,^  who  wrote  on  the  prophet  at  a 
time  when  interest  in  him  was  by  no  means  marked, 
felt  that  he  was  studying  a  life  that  "  was  like  no 
other  life."  Jeremiah  was  "  the  herald  of  the  Church 
of  the  New  Covenant,"  a  man  who  stood  "  on  the 
very  heights  of  saintly  heroism,"  a  poet  whose 
greatest  poem  was  "  his  own  fascinating  character." 
He  ranks  with  Milton  and  Savonarola  in  the  world 
conflict  for  righteousness.  Robertson  Smith*  found 
in  Jeremiah  **  the  great  representative  "  of  the  men 
who  stood  in  real  succession  to  Isaiah,  the  men  who 
"  waited  for  Jehovah  in  a  higher  sense  than  the  men 
even  of  the  so-called  party  of  pure  worship,"  who 
"  withdrew  more  and  more  from  all  the  forms  of 
political  religion  to  nourish  the  religious  life  in 
exercises  purely  spiritual,  and  to  embody  their  hopes 
of  Jehovah's  salvation  in  thoughts  that  stretched  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  old  dispensation  to  days 
when  Jehovah's  precepts  would  be  written  on  every 
heart."  In  this  respect  Jeremiah  stands  to  the 
second  stage  of  prophecy  as  Amos  and  Hosea  did  to 
the  first.  In  the  same  spirit  Welch^  discerns  in 
Jeremiah  "  the  great  prophet  "  who,  "  with  the  sure 
insight  of  prophetic  inspiration,  went  straight  to  the 
false  foundation  "  on  which  the  reformers  in  Judah 
sought  to  build  the  religious  life  of  the  nation. 
When  God   came  "  He  would   enter   into   a    new 

1  Jeremiah^  pp.  i /.,  204.  2  Prophets  of  Israel^  p.  371. 

3  Religion  of  Israel^  P*  *39^ 
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covenant  with  His  people.  .  .  .  The  basis  for  the 
divine  and  enduring  life  was  not  the  accident  of 
having  been  born  into  Judaism  ;  it  was  the  birth  into 
faith  and  a  new  obedience."  "Like  many  of  the 
world's  greatest  children,"  wrote  A.  B.  Davidson/ 
"  Jeremiah  was  little  esteemed  in  his  life,  but  when 
dead  his  spirit  breathed  out  upon  men  and  they  felt 
its  beauty  and  greatness.  .  .  .  From  being  of  no 
account  as  a  prophet  he  came  to  be  considered  the 
greatest  of  them  all,  and  was  spoken  of  (in  the  New 
Testament)  as  '  the  prophet,'  and  it  was  told  of  him 
how  in  after  days  he  appeared  in  vision  to  those  con- 
tending for  the  faith  like  an  angel  from  heaven 
strengthening  them."  In  discussing  Jeremiah's  piety 
Davidson  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "  probably 
his  fundamental  human  characteristic  was  weakness." 
"  When  the  tide  of  divine  strength  receded  he  was 
weakness  itself."  But  this,  which  may  seem  a 
strange  conclusion  to  some,  is  surely  but  another  way 
or  laying  bare  the  secret  of  the  prophet's  strength. 
He  felt  and  knew  himself  to  be  nothing  without 
God.  Indeed  it  is  along  this  line  that  we  get  to 
realise,  as  Peake^  reminds  us,  how  Jeremiah  came  to 
be  "  the  greatest  of  the  prophets."  It  was  his  very 
sorrows  and  disappointments  that  drove  him  back  so 
completely  on  God.  So  he  became  "  the  prophet  of 
personal  religion,"   the    man  "  who   has  learnt  the 

^  Art.  "Jeremiah,"  Hastings'  Diet,  of  Bible. 
*  Jeremiah^  vol.  i.,  p.  29. 
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deepest  meaning  of  religion  in  his  own  personal 
fellowship  with  God."  Hence  Peake  can  go  the 
length  of  saying  that  "  it  was  in  Christianity  that 
Jeremiah's  conception  of  religion  first  received  its 
due  place."  In  full  accord  with  this  estimate  is 
Driver's.^  Jeremiah  is  "  a  tragic  figure,  in  one 
aspect  of  his  life  weak,  timid,  and  shrinking,  yet  in 
another  endowed  with  irresistible  power."  "  Out  of 
the  experiences  of  his  life  there  arose  a  consciousness 
clearer,  it  seems,  than  had  been  attained  before,  of  a 
personal  relation  between  God  and  the  individual 
soul."  This  is  the  note  most  frequently  struck  by 
those  who  have  sought  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
prophet's  work,  the  note  of  appreciation  of  the  man's 
intimate  sense  of  God  and  of  the  strength  born  of 
that.  "At  first  sight,"  writes  Gillies,^  *Mt  seems 
strange  that,  in  that  last  and  sternest  struggle  for 
independence,  the  Jews  should  draw  their  inspiration 
not  from  a  great  soldier  like  Joshua  or  Gideon,  or 
even  David,  but  from  this  tender  and  beautiful 
soul.  .  .  .  The  greatest  factor  in  history  is  not  the 
sword  which  divides  and  destroys,  but  the  Truth 
which  quickens  and  unites.  It  is  the  religious  ideal 
of  the  prophet  which  rallies  a  people  and  arms  them 
with  conquering  strength  in  the  day  of  battle."  The 
greatest  soldier  knows  best  that  the  final  decision  in 
human  affairs  does  not  lie  with  the  sword,  and  the 

1  ^ook  of  Jeremiah,  Introd.  xxxvi./! 

2  Jeremiah,  the  Man  and  his  Message^  Introd. 
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memory  of  the  solitary,  unarmed  man,  whose  sword 
was  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  might  well  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  warlike  Maccabee.  According  to  the 
legend,  the  gift  of  Jeremiah  to  Judas  was  a  sword  of 
gold — no  weapon  of  war,  but  a  symbol  of  the 
precious  message  bequeathed  by  the  prophet  to  future 
ages,  and  of  those  greater  forces  that  ultimately  rule 
the  destinies  of  men.  With  the  appearance  to  Onias 
the  high-priest  of  "  the  old  man  with  grey  hair  and 
of  excellent  majesty  "  prophecy  returned  •  to  earth, 
"  presenting  itself,"  as  McFadyen^  says,  "  in  its  most 
intensely  human  phase,  manifesting  itself  through  a 
strangely  attractive  personality  that  was  subject  to 
like  passions  with  ourselves."  Newman*  has  a 
sermon  entitled,  "  Jeremiah,  a  Lesson  for  the  Disap- 
pointed." It  describes,  with  the  well-known  felicity, 
the  prophet's  "  trials,  his  affliction,  fears,  despon- 
dency .  .  .  that  succession  and  tide  of  feelings  which 
most  persons  undergo  before  their  minds  settle  into 
the  calm  of  resignation."  For  Newman  the  crown 
of  the  prophet's  life  was  resignation.  We  have  "  the 
chastened  spirit  and  the  weaned  heart  which  is  the 
termination  of  all  anxiety  and  agitation  in  the  case 
of  religious  minds."  After  "sanguine  hope  and 
harassing  fears "  we  have  "  calm  and  clearsighted 
faith  and  inward  peace."  But  surely  the  great 
preacher  narrowed  his  view  unnecessarily  when  he 

1  In  trod,  to  Old  Testament  ^  pp.  140-161. 
*  Parochial  and  Plain  Sermons  (selected),  p.  441. 
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took  Jeremiah's  word  to  Baruch — "  Thy  life  will  I 
give  unto  thee  for  a  prey" — to  mean,  "Be  not 
impatient,  fret  not  thyself — be  content,  if,  after  all  thy 
labours,  thou  dost  but  save  thyself,  without  seeing 
other  fruit  of  them."  Not  in  this  thought  surely  did 
the  prophet  find  his  peace,  that  he  had  at  any  rate 
saved  himself  Rather  must  we  see  in  the  word  to 
Baruch  a  reaching  forward  to  those  words  that  form 
the  undying  halo  of  religion,  "  Nevertheless  not  My 
will,  but  Thine,  be  done."  Jeremiah  could  indeed  say 
that  his  life  had  been  given  him  as  a  prey.  He  had 
won  his  soul  at  infinite  hazard.  But  he  knew  that 
his  prize  was  also  a  divine  gift.  His  life  had  been 
given  to  him  by  that  God  whose  will  was  the  one 
reality  in  a  world  of  appearance  and  change. 

There  is  one  estimate  of  Jeremiah,  by  a  famous 
writer,  to  which  reference  may  be  made,  since  it  is 
in  strong  contrast  to  those  tributes  from  which 
selections  have  been  given.  To  Renan,  the  French 
modernist  of  the  later  nineteenth  century,  Jeremiah 
is  plainly  a  somewhat  perplexing  figure.  It  is  true 
that  jthe  light  and  shade  which  the  prophet's  career 
presents  had  a  strong  attraction  for  Renan's  literary 
genius.  To  that  brilliant  pen  Jeremiah's  history 
could  not  fail  to  afford  copy  of  the  most  alluring 
sort.  So,  in  the  History  of  the  People  of  Israel^  we 
have  things  said  regarding  "  the  impassioned  man 
of  Anathoth  "  which  at  first  sight  seem  deserving 

1  Book  v.,  chaps,  xi.,  xii. 
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of  a  place  among  the  high  tributes  which  the  prophet 
has  evoked.  **  Jeremiah  may  be  reckoned  as  among 
the  men  of  the  greatest  importance  in  history." 
Had  it  not  been  for  "  this  extraordinary  man  .  .  . 
there  would  have  been  no  Christianity."  He  was 
**  the  first  saint."  So  overmastering  was  his  zeal 
for  God  that  he  "complained  of  (his  people's)  acts 
of  infidelity  like  a  lover  who  has  been  betrayed." 
Nevertheless,  for  Renan,  Jeremiah  was  a  fierce  and 
fanatical  patriot.  If  he  was  the  first  saint  it  was 
"  in  the  narrow  acceptation  of  the  word."  In  him 
"  the  sombre  sectaries  of  holiness "  of  later  ages 
found  their  leader  and  model,  *' often  a  bad  one  to 
copy."  if  Renan  was  drawn  by  the  heroism  of  the 
prophet  he  was  repelled  by  his  Puritanism,  by  that 
fierce  concentration  which  seemed  to  destroy  the 
sweet  reasonableness  of  religion.  But,  since,  for  the 
school  to  which  the  French  savant  belonged,  the 
reasonableness  of  religion  consisted  krgely  in  recog- 
nising that  all  religious  experience  is  a  dream,  it 
would  seem  to  matter  little  whether  Jeremiah's 
dreams  were  terrible  or  tender.  If  what  we  call 
religious  experience  be  no  revelation,  but  a  mere 
subjective  idiosyncrasy,  the  religious  history  of  man- 
kind is  handed  over  to  the  curiosity  of  the  psycholo- 
gist. The  turgid  dream  of  the  savage  is  on  t'^e  same 
level  as  the  ecstasy  of  the  saint.  "  It  has,  in  fact," 
says  Renan  in  his  Hislory,^  "  never  been  established 

1  Quoted  by  A.  B.  Davidson,  Nahum^  Habakkuk,  and  Zepha- 
niah,  p.  117, 
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by  observation  that  a  superior  being  troubles  himself, 
for  a  moral  or  immoral  purpose,  with  the  things  of 
nature  or  the  affairs  of  mankind."  Here,  what 
philosophers  call  the  ^'objective  reference"  of  religion 
is  destroyed  at  a  stroke.  **  The  impassioned  man  of 
Anathoth  *'  was  indeed  disquieting  himself  in  vain, 
and  the  men  of  Zephaniah's  day  were  justified  who 
said,  "  Surely  the  Lord  will  not  do  good,  neither  will 
He  do  evil." 

The  issue  is,  whether  we  have  to  do  merely  with 
a  question  of  aesthetics  or  whether  a  study  of  Jeremiah 
opens  to  us  the  tragic  sphere  where  great  souls,  at 
infinite  cost  of  suffering,  have  to  assure  themselves 
that  the  Absolute  Values  of  life  are  linked  to 
Absolute  Truth.  "Myhosanna,"  wrote  Dostoyevsky 
once  to  a  friend,  "  has  passed  through  great  whirl- 
winds of  doubt.*'  The  '*  hosanna"  was  in  praise  of 
what  he  felt  to  be  life's  Absolute  Value,  that  Love 
of  which  the  Cross  is  the  eternal  Symbol ;  the 
whirl v\inds  that  so  often  seemed  to  drown  the 
triumphant  strain  were  doubts  lest  even  the  Master 
Himself  were  among  the  deceived.  In  his  own  way 
and  day  Jeremiah's  problem  was  essentially  similar. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  problem  of  problems — this  recon- 
ciliation of  Value  with  Truth.  Of  our  prophet  it 
can  also  be  said  that  we  have  to  listen  for  the  echo 
of  his  hosanna  amid  the  tumult  of  the  whirlwind. 
For  one  who  found  the  secret  of  religion  in  the  heart 
of  man,  who  had  to  deny   himself  the  support  of 
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institutions  and  tradition,  and  stand  solitary  on  peaks 
which  lesser  men  might  not  climb,  there  must  have 
been  moments  when  the  solitude  was  just  sheer 
solitude,  and  when  no  Presence  seemed  to  sustain 
the  soul  on  its  great  adventure.  At  such  a  time  the 
cry  is,  "  O  Jehovah,  Thou  hast  beguiled  me,  and 
I  let  myself  be  beguiled"  (xx.  7),  and  the  impulse 
is  to  escape,  not  only  from  the  mockeries  and  in- 
fidelities of  men  but  from  the  very  task  of  life  itself. 
This  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  mood  or  temperament  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  black  hours  of  a  great  spirit.  It  was 
Jeremiah's  glory  that  there  was  a  flame  to  cleave  and 
illumine  that  night  when  it  descended  upon  him. 
The  flame  was  the  Word,  which,  as  a  burning  fire 
shut  up  in  his  bones,  gave  him  no  rest  till  it  had 
flared  forth  its  message  that  the  righteousness  he 
exalted  was  no  capricious  demand  of  a  moral  fanatic 
but  the  very  nature  and  life  of  God  Himself 
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THE  CANDLES  OF  THE  LORD 

It  was  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah's  reign  that 
Jeremiah  had  the  experience  so  strikingly  described 
in  the  opening  chapter  of  his  book.  He  realised 
that  his  vocation  was  to  be  that  of  the  prophet. 
Since  Josiah  ascended  the  throne  of  Judah  in  639  B.C., 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Jeremiah  could 
not  have  been  less  than  twenty  when  his  life-task 
spread  itself  out  before  him  in  such  grave  and  high 
significance,  we  may  put  down  the  year  of  his  birth 
as  646.  Perhaps  the  reforming  king  and  the  revo- 
lutionary prophet  saw  the  light  in  the  same  year. 
The  coming  of  manhood  found  these  youths  almost 
neighbours  in  the  little  kingdom  of  Judah — Anathoth 
was  but  three  miles  beyond  the  walls  of  Jerusalem — 
though  sundered  widely  enough  by  circumstances 
and  training.  What  thoughts  stirred  the  mind  in 
the  palace  we  do  not  know.  Five  years  were  to 
pass  before  the  arrival  of  the  pregnant  day  when 
Hilkiah  the  priest  said  to  Shaphan  the  scribe,  "  I 
have  found  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord,"  and  when  the  reading  of  that  strange  book 
in  the  prince's  hearing  caused  such  profound  search- 
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ing  of  heart  and  led  to  such  energetic  reform.  Nor 
do  we  know,  as  we  fain  would,  what  relations,  if  any, 
existed  between  the  prince  and  t4ie  prophet.  To 
the  youthful  visionary  of  Anathoth  the  youthful 
king  at  Jerusalem  must  have  been  an  object  of 
intense  regard.  Had  he  not  power  to  undo,  so  far 
as  power  might,  the  evils  that  darkened  life  for  the 
prophet.^  Youth  believes  in  swift  results  ;  it  is 
only  later  when  disillusionment  has  brought  bitterness 
or  patience  as  the  case  may  be,  when  hope  deferred 
has  either  made  the  heart  sick  or  taught  it  to  endure, 
that  the  tardiness  of  spiritual  processes  is  recognised. 
Doubtless  there  was  a  day  when  it  seemed  to 
Jeremiah  the  most  wonderful  of  all  good  fortune  to 
wield  a  sceptre.  Was  not  power  part  of  his  own 
great  dream  r  "  See,  I  have  set  thee  this  day  over 
the  kingdoms."  To  what  degree  Josiah  met  the 
demands  of  Jeremiah's  ardent  nature  we  do  not 
know.  Probably  just  so  far  as  any  highminded,  if 
conventional,  ruler  meets  the  tests  supplied  by  a 
man  of  genius.  In  any  case  we  know  from  the 
references  to  Josiah,  scanty  as  they  are,  that  the 
prophet  recognised  the  high  aims  which  gave  Josiah 
a  noble  pre-eminence  among  the  later  princes  of 
Judah.  The  disaster  of  Megiddo  in  608,  when 
Josiah  fell  in  battle  with  Pharaoh  Necho,  closed  a 
career  that  could  be  regarded  as  having  attained 
a  certain  completeness.  "  Weep  not  for  the  dead, 
neither  lament  him,"  was  the  prophet's  word.     And 
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over  against  the  dastardly  acts  of  a  moral  decadent 
like  Jehoiakim  how  brightly  shone  the  achievements 
of  the  reforming  king,  as  one  who  did  justice  and 
judgment,  and  who  judged  the  cause  of  the  poor  and 
needy,  and  therefore  with  whom  the  prophet  could 
say,  "it  was  well."     Weep  not  for  the  dead. 

Nothing  is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail 
Or  knock  the  breast  ;  no  weakness,  no  contempt, 
Dispraise,  or  blame  ;  nothing  but  well  and  fair, 
And  what  may  quiet  us  in  a  death  so  noble. ^ 

But  what  interests  us  at  present  is  that  both 
Josiah  and  Jeremiah  were  children  of  the  Manasseh 
age — that  dark  and  heavy  time  in  the  history  of 
Judah  that  extends  over  the  first  half  of  the  seventh 
century  b.c.  It  is  true  that  in  647  Manasseh,  the 
fierce  reactionary,  had  only  a  few  years  to  live.  But 
the  features  of  his  age  endured  through  the  brief 
reign  of  his  son  Amon,  and  during  the  early  years  of 
Josiah*s  rule.  Conditions  created  during  fifty  years 
of  reaction  do  not  vanish  in  a  day.  It  was  in  what 
may  be  called  the  Manasseh  atmosphere  that  Josiah 
and  Jeremiah  spent  their  youth  ;  it  was  against  the 
disease  germs  that  impregnated  that  atmosphere  that 
each  in  his  own  way  had  to  wage  war.  So  far  as  the 
actual  winding  of  the  stream  of  events  is  concerned 
we  know  little  of  the  age.  "  For  the  history  ot 
Israelitish    religion,"    writes    Cornill,^  "  it    is    true, 

^  Milton's  Samson. 
2  Hist»  of  People  of  Israel,  p.  136c 
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scarcely  any  other  period  is  so  significant  and  im- 
portant as  the  seventh  century  ;  yet  concerning  the 
secular  history  we  know  very  little."  The  Old 
Testament  writers  treat  the  period  with  ominous 
brevity  as  if  a  matter  on  which  no  rightly  conditioned 
man  would  care  to  dwell.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to 
form  fairly  clear  ideas  as  to  the  spiritual  situation. 
Manasseh  succeeded  Hezekiah  as  Commodus  suc- 
ceeded Marcus  Aurelius.  "  So  much  virtue,  so  much 
love,  only  ending  in  placing  the  world  in  the  hands 
of  a  knacker  of  beasts,  a  gladiator"  (Renan). 
Manasseh  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  after  the  abomination  of  the  heathen. 
The  high  places  were  rebuilt,  the  altars  to  Baal 
restored.  The  tide  of  the  pagan  reaction  was  soon 
running  in  full  strength.  "  And  he  built  altars  for 
all  the  host  of  heaven  in  the  courts  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord."^  The  reaction  manifested  itself,  as 
the  reform  (under  Hezekiah)  had  done,  chiefly  in 
matters  of  worship.  "  The  old  idolatrous  furniture 
of  the  sanctuary  was  reinstated  in  its  place,  and  new 
frippery  was  imported, from  all  quarters,  chiefly  from 
Assyria  and  Babylon,  to  renovate  the  old  religion ; 
with  Jehovah  was  now  associated  a  queen  of  heaven" 
(Wellhausen).  The  black  arts  flourished,  for  the 
decline  of  faith  and  moral  earnestness  by  no  means 
destroyed  man's  ignoble  curiosity  regarding  the 
world  of  the  unseen. 

1  2  Kings  xxi.  2. 
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Darkest  of  all,  the  practice  of  human  sacrifice  was 
resumed,  and,  in  the  sinister  valley  of  Hinnom, 
children  were  made  to  pass  through  the  fire  to 
Moloch.  It  is  hardly  accurate  to  speak  of  the  age 
as  one  of  syncretism  in  religion,  for  there  was  a 
certain  deliberateness  in  the  reaction.  And  just  as 
in  Restoration  England  the  level  of  life  was  lower 
than  that  from  which  the  Puritans  had  sought  to 
raise  it,  so  the  age  of  Manasseh  was  more  degraded 
than  that  of  Ahaz.  Complete  indeed  was  the  decline 
from  the  heights  to  which  the  nation  had  been  lifted 
by  the  intensity  of  Isaiah  and  Hezekiah.  Politically 
it  was  an  age  of  peace — under  the  heel  of  Assyria. 
Its  energies  were  given  to  the  persecution  of  good 
men,  for  it  is  the  greatest  mistake  to  suppose  that 
religious  indifference  means  toleration.  "  Manasseh 
shed  innocent  blood  very  much,  till  he  had  filled 
Jerusalem  from  end  to  end."^  If  the  moving 
account  of  the  sufferings  of  the  faithful  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is  inspired  in  part  by  the  tradition  of  the  age  of 
Manasseh,  it  shows  how  deeply  the  cruelties  of  the 
persecution  had  entered  into  the  memories  of  men. 
It  was  indeed  "the  killing  time  "  in  Judah's  history. 

No  doubt  political  considerations  had  weight  in  the 
policy  of  suppressing  the  men  who  would  have 
carried  forward  the  high  aims  of  Isaiah.  The  good- 
will of  Assyria  was  much  more  likely  to  be  secured 
^  2  Kings  xxi.  i6. 
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on  the  basis  of  semi-paganism  in  religion  than  along 
the  noble  ways  of  faith  that  Isaiah  had  opened  up. 
Then,  as  always,  a  spiritual  religion  with  high  ethical 
demands  on  the  individual  meant  restiveness  under 
a  foreign  yoke.  Faith  and  freedom  go  hand  in  hand. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  what  we  should  call 
to-day  public  opinion  was  opposed  to  the  finer  and 
intenser  spirits  of  the  time.  Men  linger  in  the  familiar 
paths  of  religious  observance.  The  demand  for 
a  fresh  outlook  and  a  new  way  of  life  is  an  irritant 
to  the  many  for  whom  life  has  set  itself  in  pleasant 
courses.  We  may  conclude  that  Manassch  took  the 
popular  line  in  becoming,  from  the  prophetic  point 
of  view,  the  apostate  of  Judah's  history.  The  friend- 
ship of  Assyria  meant  prosperity  and  peace.  It  is 
inconvenient  to  have  an  Isaiah  in  one's  antechamber. 
And  it  is  not  difficult  to  persuade  oneself  that  in 
suppressing  visionaries  one  is  doing  the  Lord's  work 
and  securing  social  stability.  So  the  long  reign 
completed  its  half-century  of  time.  The  account  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles  (xxxiii.  10-13)  or 
Manasseh's  conversion,  of  the  calamity  which  taught 
hin}  the  error  of  his  ways  and  made  him  something 
of  a  Deuteronomic  reformer  before  the  time,  is 
probably  more  edifying  than  trustworthy.  It  accords 
ill  with  the  events  that  followed  the  reign.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  such  a  change  of  heart  and 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  reactionary  prince  could 
occur  without  leaving  its  trace  in  the  Hterature. 
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Zephaniah,  writing  of  the  Jerusalem  of  his  day, 
which  was  practically  in  its  social  and  moral  aspect 
the  Jerusalem  of  Manasseh's  day,  speaks  of  it  being 
searched  by  the  candles  of  God.     "  I    will    search 
Jerusalem  with   candles,  and   punish  the  men  that 
are    settled  on  their  lees  ;    that  say  in  their  heart, 
The  Lord  will  not  do  good,  neither  will  He  do  evil.''^ 
Such  a  candle  is  lit  for  us,  according  to  Wellhausen 
and  others,  in  the  prophecy  of  Micah,  where  there  is 
a  passage  (vi.i-vii.6)  which  is  held  to  be  descriptive 
of  the  Manasseh  age.     The  section  is  a  famous  one, 
containing    as    it    does    one   of  the    most    splendid 
utterances  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  an  utterance  that 
seems  to  place  us  at  once  on  the  level  of  thought 
reached    by  Jeremiah  in    his  doctrine    of  the  New 
Covenant.     God's  requirement  is  that  a  man  should 
do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  Him. 
No    age    could    have    been    spiritually    dead    that 
included  a  man  capable  of  writing  such  words.     The 
seeds  of  light  were  surely  germinating  in  the  dark. 
But   the  very   splendour  of  this  word    makes    the 
contrast  all  the  more  grim.     The  passage  as  a  whole 
reveals  a  veritable  reign  of  terror.     The    light   is 
shed  on  violence,  treason,  and  iniquity.     Wherever 
the  lamp  of  God  casts  its  ray  something  horrible  is 
discovered.     True,  there  is  religion  of  a  sort,  witn 
elaborate  ceremonial  and  profuse  expenditure.     Men 
are  ready  to  sacrifice  thousands  of  rams  and  to  bestow 

1  i.  12. 
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ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil.  They  are  even  ready 
to  sacrifice  their  children  to  their  God,  to  give  the 
fruit  of  their  body  for  the  sin  of  their  soul.  But 
the  secret  of  fellowship  with  a  righteous  God  is  lost. 
A  certain  grim  seriousness  characterises  the  religion 
— the  practice  of  child-sacrifice  is  sufficient  indication 
of  that — but  joy  and  confidence  have  departed. 
Peace  there  is  none.  It  is  no  surprise  to  learn  that 
with  the  degradation  of  religion  the  very  bonds  of 
life  were  relaxed.  There  was  oppression  of  the 
poor.  No  one  seemed  to  trust  his  fellow.  The 
springs  of  justice  were  poisoned.  There  seemed  no 
force  capable  of  restraining  the  passions  of  cruel  and 
lustful  men.  Truly  it  could  be  said,  and  it  is  the 
crowning  condemnation  of  any  age,  that  "  the  good 
man  had  perished  out  of  the  earth."^  No  wonder 
the  prophet  summoned  the  very  mountains  as 
witnesses  against  such  an  age.  For  it  seemed  to  him 
to  represent  all  the  evils  or  past  ages  ;  it  walked  in 
the  counsels  of  Omri  and  Ahab.  With  such  an  age 
God  could  not  but  have  a  "  controversy."  The 
spirit  of  prophecy  could  not  but  be  in  unyielding 
protest  against  the  idolatry,  the  superstition,  the 
licentiousness,  the  contempt  for  justice,  the  lack  of 
pity,  the  scorn  for  the  loyalties  and  sanctities  of  life. 
It  was  an  age  of  anarchy  minus  even  Carlyle's 
police-constable. 

Persecution  reduces  the  number  of  the  faithful, 

^  Micah  vii,  2. 
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but  it  intensifies  the  faith  of  the  remnant.  If  the 
candles  of  God,  lit  in  the  hands  of  the  prophets,  lay 
bare  the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  they  are  also 
beacon  lights  for  the  men  who  do  not  despair  of  a 
better  time.  With  such  men  we  can  think  ot 
Jeremiah  spending  his  boyhood  and  youth.  He 
was  "the  son  of  Hilkiah,  of  the  priests  that  were  in 
Anathoth,  in  the  land  of  Benjamin."  If  one  could 
say  that  this  Hilkiah  was  the  priest  who  handed  the 
newly  discovered  law  book  to  Shaphan,  a  flood  of 
light  would  be  let  in  on  the  youth  and  training  of 
the  prophet.  The  middle-aged  reformer,  loyal  to 
the  great  prophetic  tradition,  and  the  lad  of  genius 
would  then  stand  in  a  perfectly  clear  relation  to  one 
another.  Such  a  father  might  well  have  such  a  son. 
Yet,  even  in  the  absence  of  assurance  on  the  point, 
we  may  without  much  difficulty  picture  the  circum- 
stances amid  which  Jeremiah's  life  took  the  course  it 
did  take.  The  violent  death  of  Amon,  Manasseh's 
son,  after  a  reign  of  only  two  years,  may  be  taken  as 
a  sign  that  men  were  weary  of  persecution,  and  the 
accession  of  the  boy-king  Josiah  would  be  taken  as 
the  heralding  of  a  new  time.  Prophetic  men,  every- 
where, who  had  striven  to  sustain  each  other  in  the 
darkness  of  Manasseh's  reign,  would  feel  that  in 
very  truth  the  night  was  far  spent  and  the  day  was 
at  hand.  What  might  not  be  done  with  a  young 
monarch  open  to  good  influences!  It  was  in  this 
atmosphere  of  intense  hopefulness  that  Jeremiah  was 
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brought  up.  And  a  youth  of  his  quality  would 
soon  have  thoughts  and  hopes  that  soared  far  above 
those  of  his  teachers.  Little  did  they  dream,  those 
men  who  told  the  boy  of  Anathoth  the  tales  of  the 
killing  time,  and  of  the  faithful  men  who  had  kept 
their  tryst  with  God,  into  what  sort  of  soil  they 
were  casting  seeds.  They  were  to  know  later  when 
the  seeds  had  germinated,  and  they  were  in  many 
cases  to  be  amazed  and  even  scandalised  by  the 
result.  So  from  Jeremiah's  twelfth  till  his  twentieth 
year  the  process  went  on.  Men  came  and  went  to 
and  from  the  little  Benjamite  town,  men  who  spoke 
of  Amos  and  Isaiah,  and  whose  voices  vibrated  as 
they  recounted  the  miseries  of  the  past  or  dwelt  on 
the  hopes  for  the  future.  And  the  boy  listened  and 
cherished  his  own  thoughts.  Might  there  not  be 
another  Isaiah,  one  who  would  stand  forth  free, 
strong,  and  fearless,  with  God's  word  in  his  mouth  ? 
Given  such  a  time,  at  once  of  bitter  memories  and 
reviving  hopes,  and  such  a  nature  as  Jeremiah's,  deep, 
serious,  and  passionate,  the  hour  of  crisis  and  decision 
could  not  be  long  delayed.  Sir  George  Adam 
Smith^  tells  us  that  Anathoth  is  "  the  last  eastward 
village  "  on  the  north-east  road  from  Jerusalem,  and 
that  **  from  its  site  the  land  falls  away  in  broken, 
barren  hills  to  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea."  It 
was  a  bleak  prospect  for  the  youthful  solitary,  bleak 
as   the   prospect   that    met   his   inward   eye   as   he 
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surveyed  the  life  of  his  day.  Yet  it  was  across  that 
desolate  stretch  of  rocks  that  morning  by  morning 
his  eyes  caught  the  sun,  and  it  was  as  he  looked 
east  that  he  saw  how  the  dull  grey  could  be  warmed 
and  lightened  and  the  solitary  places  made  glad. 
So  his  early  day  was  one  of  mingled  sorrow  and  hope. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  heavy  and  grievous  age ;  but  he 
was  its  son.  His,  at  any  rate,  the  secret  and  glory 
of  youth. 
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A  DEDICATED  SPIRIT 

The  most  remarkable  feature,  perhaps,  of  the 
experience  described  in  the  opening  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Jeremiah  is  the  extraordinary  clearness  with 
which,  at  the  very  outset,  the  prophet  is  represented 
as  envisaging  his  life-work,  and  realising  its  diffi- 
culties and  conditions.  His  task  was  to  be  both 
destructive  and  constructive.  He  was  to  destroy 
and  pull  down,  to  build  and  to  plant.  Moreover,  rn 
carrying  out  his  task  he  would  stand  practically  alone. 
Kings  and  princes,  priests  and  people,  alike  would 
be  opposed  to  him.  Nevertheless  in  the  long  run 
his  cause  would  triumph.  "They  will  fight  thee, 
but  thou  shalt  be  victor"  (i.  19).  This  has  led 
some  writers  to  contend,  not  unnaturally,  on  what 
would  be  called  to-day  psychological  grounds,  either 
that  the  account  is  from  a  later  hand  or  that,  when 
Jeremiah  came  to  dictate  his  prophecies  to  Baruch, 
his  disciple  and  scribe,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim 
(604  B.C.),  he  interpreted  the  early  crisis  of  his  life 
in  the  light  of  later  reflection.  No  doubt  something 
of  the  sort  occurred — was  indeed  inevitable.     Sainte- 
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Beuve  remarks,  writing  of  Balzac,  "  He  knew 
and  felt  the  Imperial  age  with  the  clearsightedness 
and  quick  penetration  belonging  to  childhood ;  reflec- 
tion will  perfect  it  later  on,  but  nothing  will  equal 
its  youthful  lucidity.  Someone  of  the  same  period 
as  himself  said,  '  From  my  childhood  1  saw  into 
things  with  a  sensibility  that  pierced  my  heart  like 
a  sharp  blade  at  every  moment.'  He  (Balzac) 
might  have  said  the  same  himself."  The  Hebrew 
prophet  might  have  said  it  also.  No  doubt,  to  the 
man  of  forty  certain  elements  which  were  implicit 
in  the  experience  of  the  youth  of  twenty  would 
reveal  their  significance.  Nevertheless  it  is  im- 
possible to  read  the  first  chapter  of  Jeremiah  v/ithout 
feeling  that  we  are  permitted  to  study  a  real 
experience  conveyed  to  us  with  substantial  accuracy. 
To  make  the  youth  of  the  prophet  a  difficulty  is  to 
set  a. law  for  genius.  It  is  a  narrative  before  which 
we  must  stand,  as  before  the  Temptation  narrative 
of  the  Gospel,  feeling  that  the  veil  which  hides  the 
most  essential  things  of  history,  the  conflicts  of 
great  souls,  has  been  raised  and  that  the  place  of  our 
standing  is  holy  ground. 

O  Heavens !  how  awful  is  the  might  of  souls, 
And  what  they  do  within  themselves. ^ 

The  form  in  which  the  experience  is  presented  has 
a  high  interest  of  its  own,  but  not  the  highest,  since 

1  Wordsworth's  Prelude,  Bk.  III. 
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It  is  not  free  from  convention.  It  is  the  experience 
itself  which  rivets  attention — its  depth  and  intensity, 
its  simplicity  also,  and  what  might  be  called  its 
naturalness.  Here  we  see  the  forming  of  convictions 
and  resolutions,  the  recognition  that  life  holds  some 
paramount  task  from  which  a  man  may  not  escape 
without  shame.  Here  is  a  man  who  feels  that  he 
can  do  no  other,  though  he  knows  that  the  way  that 
opens  before  him  is  hard  and  lonely.  We  witness 
his  timidity,  his  inflexible  daring  ;  his  humility,  his 
immense  and  splendid  pride.  No  glory  of  circum- 
stance surrounds  the  call ;  he  beholds  no  vision  as 
Isaiah  did.  Here  is  n  man  whose  eye  turns  inevitably 
inward,  whose  whole  soul  is  intent  on  its  high  and 
secret  colloquy  with  God.  A  voice  speaks  in  his 
heart  and  he  knows  it  for  the  voice  of  the  Highest. 
There  is  nothing  in  Jeremiah*s  later  career  or  in  his 
completed  message  which  is  not  implicit  in  that  early 
experience.  "God,"  says  A.  B.  Davidson,^  "spoke 
to  the  prophets  through  the  inspiration  of  their  own 
minds.*'  We  cannot  analyse  the  experience  or 
disentangle  the  elements.  It  is  that  living  whole 
of  which,  as  Goethe  said,  if  we  would  dissect  it,  the 
spirit  takes  flight.  Great  souls  keep  their  secrets. 
All  we  can  say  is  that  at  a  given  hour  Jeremiah  came 
to  know  with  an  assurance  nothing  could  shake  that 
it  was  his  destiny  to  follow  a  certain  course  of  life. 
Not  merely  his  duty,  mark,  but  his  destiny.     Like 

1  T/:eo/ogy  of  Old  Testament,  p.  35. 
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the  apostle  of  a  later  day,  necessity  was  laid  upon  him. 

And,  like  the  poet  of  a  still  later  day,  he  might  have 

said, 

My  heart  was  full  ;  I  made  no  vows,  but  vows 
Were  then  made  for  me  ;  bond  unknown  to  me 
Was  given  that  I  should  be,  else  sinning  greatly, 
A  dedicated  spirit.^ 

The  Bible  is  singularly  rich  in  instances  of  men  who 
had  this  experience,  who  were  emancipated,  because 
dedicated,  spirits.  They  were  delivered  from  the 
fear  of  man  and  the  tyranny  of  custom,  and  raised 
above  the  menace  of  death  itself,  because  of  the  inner 
bond  that  made  them  at  once  God's  slaves  and  free- 
men. The  experience  is  characteristic  of  religion 
at  its  best,  and  of  the  great  artists.  By  stooping  to 
accept  the  yoke  of  a  sublime  and  supreme  sovereignty 
they  received  their  title  to  the  wealth  of  life  and  to 
the  wonder  and  beauty  of  the  world.  It  was  not 
strange  that  Jeremiah  should  feel  himself  to  be  set 
over  the  nations,  if  we  remember  the  world  of  values 
in  which  he  lived.  A  modern  Jewish  writer 
(Neumark)  contends — though  the  position  is  far 
from  indisputable — that  Jeremiah  was  the  first 
prophet  that  knew  God  as  the  Creator  of  the  world. 
We  are  on  surer  ground  in  holding  with  A.  B. 
Davidson^  that  in  Jeremiah's  time  **  theoretical 
monotheism "    had    become,    so    to    speak,    the    in- 

1  Wordsworth,  Prelude,  Bk.  IV. 

2  Theology  of  Old  Testament^  p.  64. 
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tellectual  background  of  the  highest  religious  ex- 
perience. Can  we  form  any  idea  to-day  of  the  sense 
of  inner  liberation,  of  the  ecstasy  that  must  have 
come  to  men  who  knew  their  God  as  the  sole,  supreme 
Ruler  of  nature  and  history  ?  They  were  the  first 
that  ever  burst  into^ihat  silent  sea. 

Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken  ; 

Or  like  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 

Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise — 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien.^ 

The  same  deep  breath  was  drawn  in  Greece  when, 
passing  from  under  the  yoke  of  myth,  the  Ionian 
thinkers  stood  erect  under  a  sky  that  at  once  hid 
and  revealed  the  splendid  and  impenetrable  secret. 
What  wonder  if  these  men  spoke  a  new  language 
and  issued  challenges  to  life  that  seem  incredible  to 
a  more  sophisticated  age.  A  man  like  Jeremiah,  for 
whom  the  whole  fabric  of  idolatry  was  a  monument 
of  folly  and  fear,  who  could  charge  the  people  of  his 
time  in  sorrowful  derision  with  saying  "  to  a  stock, 
Thou  art  my  father  ;  and  to  a  stone.  Thou  hast 
brought  me  forth,"  might  well  feel  himself  to  be 
set  over  the  nations.  We  are  here  face  to  face  with 
that  unique  quality  of  religion,  faith,  a  faith  which 
has  no  bounds  to  its  ambition,  because  it  is  faith 
in  God. 

^  Keats,  "  On  First  Looking  into  Chapman's  Homers 
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Further  light  on  the  state  of  the  youthful  prophet's 
mind  in  those  days  of  agitation  and  crisis  is  afforded 
by  the  two  "visions"  recorded  in  the  opening 
chapter,  the  vision  of  the  rod  of  an  almond-tree  and 
of  the  boiling  caldron.  We  may  despair  of  recovering 
the  exact  significance  that  these  experiences  had  for 
Jeremiah.  The  mentality  of  the  seventh  century  B.C. 
is  not  ours.  Perhaps  the  simplest  explanation  will 
be  found  most  satisfactory.  The  youth,  at  once 
exulting  and  depressed,  filled  with  wonder  and  fear 
at  the  prospect  of  the  strange  life  opening  out  before 
him,  finds  himself  one  day  face  to  face  with  a  budding 
almond-tree.  It  was  in  very  truth  a  candle  of  the 
Lord  shining  in  the  dark,  a  promise  of  spring  in  a 
bleak  countryside,  for  the  almond-tree  blossomed 
at  the  end  of  January.  The  prophet  was  quick  to 
find  in  this  touch  of  spring  an  outward  sign  that 
confirmed  the  experience  through  which  he  had  just 
passed.  The  world  was  waking  into  life  and  pro- 
claiming the  faithfulness  of  its  Creator.  And  for 
Jeremiah  spring  was  in  the  air,  and  the  promise  of 
a  better  world.  The  power  that  clothed  the  almond- 
tree  with  blossom  would  surely  make  life,  after  the 
long  winter  of  reaction,  once  more  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  fruitfulness.  The  poet's  heart  leapt  in  response 
to  the  waking  tree.  Why  despond  ?  God  was 
wakeful  over  His  word  to  perform  it. 

A  modern  poet  (George  Meredith)  has  recounted 
a  similar  experience  in  the  poem  entitled,  "  A  Faith 
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on  Trial."  Death,  "the  Great  Sunderer,"  had 
robbed  him  of  one  who  was  "  my  good  companion, 
mate,  pulse  of  me,"  and,  as  he  mounted  the  hill,  his 
heart  "  had  little  of  life  save  its  weight."  In  that 
moment  of  depression  he  came  upon  a  white  cherry- 
tree  in  blossom. 

O  the  pure  white  cherry  in  bloom  ! 


She,  the  white  wild  cherry,  a  tree, 
Earth  rooted,  tangibly  wood, 
Yet  a  presence  throbbing  alive. 

The  vision  calmed  and  uplifted  him — "  By  Death  as 

by  Life  are  we  fed.**     Strength  comes  to  bear  the 

burden. 

Power 

Filled  me  to  front  it  aright, 
I  had  come  of  my  faith's  ordeal. 

Above  all,  the  tree,  escaping  from  the  yoke  ot  winter 
and  breaking  into  the  glory  of  spring,  taught  him 
how 

From  flesh  unto  spirit  man  grows 
Even  here  on  the  sod  under  sun. 

Who  can  doubt  that  the  ancient  prophet  and  the 
modern  singer  were  alike  members  of  that  goodly 
fellowship  for  whom  nature  is  the  living  garment 
of  God? 

If  the  vision  of  the  almond-tree  in  blossom  cheered 
the  prophet  in  his  despondency,  that  of  the  boiling 
caldron  suggested  the  grimmer  aspect  of  the  task  that 
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lay  before  him.  Whether  the  caldron  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  symbol  of  the  anarchic  life  of  Judah  herself,  or 
of  the  unrest  and  instability  of  the  nations  in  the 
north,  whose  political  convulsions  were  bound  to 
affect  Judah,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide.  The  commen- 
tators are  not  at  one  on  the  matter.  The  question  is 
not  important.  If  Judah  is  the  pot  and  her  people 
the  contents,  and  if  the  fire  beneath  the  pot  is  kept 
aglow  by  a  wind  from  the  north,  the  situation  is 
quite  intelligible.  We  have  the  picture  of  a  nation 
restless  and  in  terror  at  the  prospect  of  invasion. 
On  the  other  hand  if  the  caldron  represents  the 
north,  and  the  contents  the  fierce,  turbulent  hordes 
of  the  north,  hot  for  spoil  and  conquest,  ready  at  any 
moment  to  pour  themselves  on  defenceless  neighbours, 
the  situation  is  no  less  clear.  In  either  case  the 
symbol  of  the  caldron  points  to  some  great  menace 
in  which  Jeremiah  was  quick  to  see  the  judgment  of 
God.  Was  this  menace  so  imminent  in  626  that  we 
may  regard  it  as  part  of  the  circumstances  precipitat- 
ing the  crisis  in  the  prophet's  life  ?  Did  he  step 
forward  to  interpret  for  his  generation  some  dark  and 
portentous  event  in  the  world-politics  of  the  day  ^ 
Living  as  we  do  in  days  when  men's  thoughts  have 
been  profoundly  quickened,  and  their  whole  attitude 
to  life  changed,  by  an  overwhelming  catastrophe,  and 
when  **  the  world  is  moving  under  formidable  omens 
to  a  new  era,"^  we  have  less  difficulty  than  we  once 
^  Lord  Mdrley,  RemiHisceftct^s. 
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had  in  understanding  such  a  situation,  and  in  realising 
a  time  when  the  judgments  of  God  were  in  the 
earth.  It  is  usual  to  answer  this  question  by  saying 
that  it  was  a  great  Scythian  invasion  of  Western  Asia 
that  affected  Jeremiah  so  deeply.  In  625  an  army 
of  these  fierce  warriors  swept  southward  through  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria,  and,  pouring  along  the  well-trodden 
way  of  armies  by  the  coast  as  far  as  Ascalon, 
threatened  Egypt.  The  appearance  of  such  a  host 
on  the  plain  between  the  mountains  of  Judah  and  the 
sea  might  well  be  regarded  as  the  boiling  over  of  the 
caldron  of  the  north.  The  invaders  would  be  visible 
from  the  hilltops  of  Judah  ;  their  tumult  would 
resound  through  the  land.  Had  Judah's  end  come, 
and  the  hour  struck  to  read  to  her  her  last  lesson  of 
judgment  ?  At  the  best,  since  the  Scythians  do  not 
seem  to  have  turned  their  attention  to  Judah,  their 
appearance  was  a  warning  of  what  might  happen  any 
day  out  of  the  north. 

If  we  may  take  chaps,  iv.  3— vi.  30  as  referring  to 
this  invasion  we  have  in  the  passage,  as  Gillies 
remarks,  "probably  the  earliest  effort  of  the  prophet's 
genius."  It  is  certainly  an  amazing  address  to  a 
nation  by  a  youth  in  the  early  twenties.  While 
showing  that  from  the  very  first  Jeremiah  stood  in  a 
great  literary  succession  it  exhibits  all  the  qualities 
of  his  style,  imagination  and  realism,  invective  and 
tenderness.  Here  is  a  master  of  description,  of 
irony,  of  appeal.       Here  is  one  of  such  ethical  and 
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emotional  endowment  that  he  will  not  escape  suffer- 
ing ;  he  realises  things  with  that  swiftness  and 
intensity  of  genius  that  make  a  man  the  burden- 
bearer  of  his  time.  With  great  fountains  of  pity  in 
his  heart  he  must  yet  speak  the  relentless  word  of 
judgment.  Heavy  indeed  was  his  opening  message 
to  his  people.  An  invader  from  the  north,  fierce  as 
a  lion,  pitiless  as  the  sirocco,  is  upon  them.  The 
blast  of  the  trumpet  is  heard  ;  the  prophet's  own 
heart  trembles.  Let  the  people  flee  to  their  fortified 
places.  For  there  is  no  one  to  hearten  or  rally 
them,  no  king  or  priest  or  prophet  with  the  gift  of 
leadership.  Let  the  men  who  prated  of  peace  know 
now  that  war  is  at  the  gate.  To  the  eye  of  genius 
the  invasion  threatened  is  already  accomplished,  and, 
in  one  of  his  most  splendid  passages,  the  prophet 
portrays  for  us  a  world  desolated  by  war. 

I  looked  at  the  earth, 

And  behold,  it  was  empty. 
I  looked  to  the  heavens, 

And  their  light  was  gone. 
I  looked  at  the  mountains, 

And  lo  !  they  were  trembling, 
And  all  the  hills 

Moved  to  and  fro, 
1  looked  and  looked. 

But  behold,  there  was  no  man. 
And  all  the  birds  of  the  heaven 

Had  fled. 

(iv.  23-25-) 
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One  hopes  that  the  critics  are  mistaken  who  deny 
this  passage  to  Jeremiah,  and  so  compel  us  to  postu- 
late another  *'  Great  Unknown."  There  is  nothing: 
in  it  that  does  not  accord  well  with  the  note  of 
danger  and  judgment  that  sounds  throughout  the 
whole  great  appeal. 

It  is  a  patriot  who  speaks  in  this  call  to  a  nation. 
His  country's  sorrows  are  his  own.  Its  cry  pierces 
him,  now  as  that  of  a  travailing  woman,  now  as  a 
mother  bewailing  her  only  son.  Now  it  is  the 
thoughtlessness  and  folly  of  the  people  that  affect 
him;  again,  their  obduracy.  Perhaps  he  has  judged 
them  too  hastily,  taking  the  uninstructed  masses  as 
representatives  of  the  nation.  What  of  the  "  great 
men/'  he  asks  in  an  ironic  passage.  Alas !  the 
^  great "  men  are  not  great.  They  are  as  oxen  run 
wild,  that  have  broken  the  yoke.  There  was  not  a 
man  in  Jerusalem  that  cared  for  truth  and  righteous- 
ness. If  we  did  not  know  the  history  of  the  suc- 
ceeding half-century  in  Judah,  we  should  have  to  say 
that  there  was  something  hysterical  in  this  terrific  in- 
dictment of  a  people.  Was  there  no  escape  from  this 
relentless  diagnosis  of  genius  ?  And  so,  behind  the 
Scythian  host,  if  it  was  the  Scythian,  Jeremiah  saw 
the  avenging  hosts  of  God,  the  judgment  of  God. 
A  people  out  ot  accord  with  the  supreme  reality  of 
the  universe  was  doomed  to  perish.  The  Scythian, 
or  some  other  nation,  might  be  the  instrument,  the 
rod  in  Yahweh's  hand,  as  Assyria  had  been  ;    the 
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effective  agency  was  Yahweh  Himself.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  fact,  which  gave  the  last  touch  of 
solemnity  to  the  appeal,  was  itself  the  ground  of 
hope.  Judah  might  repent.  For  we  must  never 
forget  that  amid  the  sombre  shadows  of  Jeremiah's 
first  message  we  move  in  a  world  of  moral  freedom. 
*'  Piety,"  remarks  Schultz,^  "  demands  such  an  empha- 
sising of  God's  action  as  would  logically  take  away 
man's  freedom.  Moral  consciousness,  on  the  other 
hand,  demands  a  freedom  which,  looked  at  by  itself, 
would  exclude  all  divine  co-operation  and  order.  It 
may  be  impossible  for  philosophy  to  solve  this  con- 
tradiction, based,  as  it  is,  on  the  inability  of  finite 
thought  to  comprehend  a  divine  activity  that  works 
in  a  way  unlike  anything  in  the  present  world.  But 
the  Old  Testament  knows  nothing  of  this  dividing 
gulf — or  indeed  of  this  whole  difficulty — as  is 
invariably  the  case  with  simple  faith.  It  holds  fast 
to  the  moral  claim."  Jeremiah's  whole  appeal 
presupposes  this  solution  of  the  immemorial  problem 
in  the  light  of  what  is  practical  and  ethical.  The 
shameful  idolatries  may  be  discarded.  Jerusalem 
may  cleanse  her  heart  and  be  saved.  How  this 
salvation  was  to  be  brought  about  may  not  be  so 
clear.  Whether  God  was  to  interpose  in  miraculous 
ways  to  ward  off  a  foe  too  strong  for  Judah  herself, 
or   whether    a    repentant   Judah  would    no   longer 

"^  Old  Testament  Theology,  vol.  ii.,  p.  196. 
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attract  the  hostile  attention  of  the  greater  nations, 
we  cannot  say.  But  at  the  very  heart  of  the  dark 
judgments  with  which  Jeremiah  confronted  his 
people  there  lay  this  light — the  possibility  of  repen- 
tance and  moral  renewal. 


SO 


CHAPTER  IV 
BREAKING  GROUND 

"  Break  up  your  fallow  ground." — Jeremiah  iv.  3. 

We  continue  in  this  chapter  a  consideration  o 
Jeremiah's  first  address  to  the  nation,  taking  the 
portion  (ii.  i-iv.  4)  that  has  no  specific  reference  to 
the  invasion.  We  are  still  in  the  earliest  period, 
before  the  reformation  under  Josiah  has  taken  shape. 
'*  Although,  therefore,"  says  Driver,^  '*  these  chapters, 
no  doubt,  as  a  whole,  reproduce  the  discourses 
delivered  between  626  and  620,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  they  do  not  throughout  reproduce  them  verbatim, 
but  that  they  are  coloured  in  parts  by  allusions  to 
the  course  of  subsequent  events." 

The  *'  colouring,"  no  doubt,  may  be  there,  as 
Driver  says,  but  he  who  begins  to  read  the  second 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  knows  that  he 
is  getting  the  first  fine  outburst  of  the  prophet's 
youth.  **  Nevertheless,  I  have  somewhat  against 
thee,"  says  a  New  Testament  writer,  addressing  a 
Christian  church,  "  because  thou  hast  left  thy  first 
love."  If  the  loss  deplored  by  the  New  Testament 
^  Book  ofjeremiahy  p.  5. 
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prophet  was  the  loss  of  love  to  the  brethren,  the 
fading  of  the  first  fine  glow  of  fellowship,  to  his 
great  predecessor  it  was  even  more  tragic,  the  loss  of 
love  to  God.     The  glow  of  that  first  ardour  had 
faded  from  Jeremiah's  world.     And  with  the  impetu- 
osity and  grand  intolerance  of  youth  he  denounced 
the  great  apostasy.     It  is  in  the  spirit  of  Hosea,  that 
kindred    master,    that   Jeremiah    utters   these    early 
words.     The  mantle  of  the  great  emotional  preacher 
of  Northern  Israel  is  upon  him.     Like  him,  he  goes 
back   to  a  golden   age,  when  '*  Israel  was  holiness 
unto  Yahweh,"  when  she  was  as  a   bride  adorned 
for   her   husband,  when   the  love-light  was   in  her 
eyes.     "  I  remember  for  thee  the  kindness  of  thy 
youth,  the  love  of  thy  bridal  days."     It  is  a  golden 
age,  yet  not  an   age  of  myth   or  fancy.     Jeremiah 
stands  on  the  ground  of  historical  realism,  though,  of 
course,  the  tendency  to  idealise  the  past  is  not  absent. 
It  is  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  he  has  in  mind, 
and  the  wilderness  period,  when  nothing,  no  institu- 
tion or  ritual,  stood  between  the  people  and  God,  in 
the  sense  of  checking  the  free  outflow  of  genuine 
religious  fervour.     In  sketching  the  past,  Jeremiah  is 
also  giving  us  his  ideal  of  religion — its  spontaneity, 
simplicity,  and  directness.     There  is  a  similar  thought 
in  Amos  (v.  25).     *' There  was  a  day  of  the  Lord 
in    Israel,"    writes   Welch,^    "  when    He   led   them 
through   the    wilderness   and    smote    the    Amorites 

*  Religion  of  Israel ^  p.  87 
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before  them  ;  but  that  was  a  day  when  Yahweh  gave 
them  no  command  as  to  the  sacrifices  they  should 
bring  or  the  method  in  which  these  should  be  offered." 
That  is,  there  was  a  day  when  sacrifices,  as  symbols 
of  religion,  meant  far  less  than  living  trust  in 
Yahweh's  power  and  will  to  guide  His  people.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  how  all  the  prophets,  intent 
on  reality  in  religion,  should  idealise  such  a  day, 
each  in  his  own  manner.  For  Jeremiah  it  was 
simply  the  day  when  Israel  followed  after  God  in  the 
wilderness.  That  was  the  background  against  which 
he  saw  the  declension  of  his  time.  Like  Hosea, 
though  without  the  experience  which  gave  such 
poignancy  to  that  prophet's  representation,  Jeremiah 
felt  that  he  was  witnessing  the  wreck  of  love,  the 
death  of  something  lovely  and  sacred  that  had  once 
beautified  the  world.  The  bride  of  God  had  become 
the  strumpet  of  Egypt  and  Assyria. 

That  was  the  spectacle  which  at  one  moment 
made  the  prophet  dumb  with  astonishment,  and,  at 
another,  filled  his  mouth  with  bitter  words  of 
judgment.  To  one  with  his  overpowering  sense  of 
God,  whose  life  lay,  even  before  its  conscious  begin- 
ning, in  God's  hand,  and  to  be  disposed  of  in  accord 
with  God's  will,  it  seemed  incredible  that  men  could 
forswear  their  allegiance.  Yet  the  incredible  thing 
had  happened.  Judah  had  become  an  idolatrous 
nation.  '^  According  to  the  number  of  thy  cities  are 
thy  gods,  O  Judah  !"     On  every  high  hill  and  under 
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every  green  tree  the  people  served  strange  gods. 
Here  we  see  idolatry  being  submitted  to  the  search- 
light of  the  new  conception  of  God  that  lay  from  the 
first  implicit  in  Jeremiah's  thought.  It  is  a  tragic 
thing  and  incredible.  But  more,  its  sheer  irration- 
ality is  revealed.  The  gods  of  the  heathen  are  "  no 
gods."  We  get  from  Jeremiah  what  we  may  call 
the  Puritanic  treatment  of  idolatry,  which  rises  to 
such  heights  of  pitiless  irony  in  Second  Isaiah.  It 
is  the  fine  scorn  of  men  who  have  realised  the 
sovereignty  of  God.  The  heathen  god  is  only  a 
stock  or  a  stone.  He  depends  for  his  existence  on 
the  hand  of  his  devotee.  How  can  such  a  god  help  .? 
Yet  this  strange  fact  confronts  us.  On  the  level  of 
heathenism  there  is  found  a  fidelity  to  the  gods,  a 
stability  of  faith  greater  than  Judah  displayed  on 
the  higher  level  of  her  religion. 

Hath  ever  a  nation  exchanged  its  gods, 

Though  they  be  no  gods  at  all  ? 
But  My  people  hath  exchanged 

Their  Glory  for  useless  idols. 

(ii.  II.) 

That  was  the  fact  which  Jeremiah  felt  might  appal 
the  very  heavens  and  cause  them  to  shudder.  It 
might  be  argued  that  on  a  lower  level  of  religion  a 
greater  stability  is  to  be  looked  for,  that  a  more 
spiritual  faith  has,  so  to  speak,  a  more  adventurous 
career  to  run  among  the  seductions  of  life  and  is 
therefore    more    diflicult  to  sustain.     But  it  is  not 
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from  that  point  of  view  that  Jeremiah  views  the 
matter.  There  is  no  loophole  of  escape  from  his 
terrible  polemic.  Israel  had  enslaved  herself  God 
had  planted  her  a  choice  vine,  wholly  a  right  seed, 
and  she  had  become  degenerate.  No  externtil 
measures  therefore  could  erase  the  mark  of  her 
iniquity. 

For  though  thou  shoi^ldst  wash  thee  with  soda, 

And  take  thee  abundance  of  soap, 
Yet  the  Lord,  as  He  seeth  thy  guilt, 

Shall  declare  it  of  deepest  dye. 

(ii.  22.) 

Jeremiah  is  afflicted  in  soul  by  the  contrast  between 
the  ideal  and  the  real.  He  knew  that  ideally  speak- 
ing the  case  of  the  people  was  not  hopeless,  for  his 
world  was  one  of  grace.  He  had  to  do  with  a  tragic 
delusion  regarding  God.  What  iniquity  had  the 
people  found  in  God  that  they  had  deserted  Him  ? 
Had  God  been  as  a  wilderness  to  His  people,  the 
God  who  had  brought  them  into  the  garden  land  ^ 
Jeremiah  could  still  conceive  of  the  people  realising 
the  depth  and  folly  of  their  apostasy.  There  were 
times  when  he  seemed  to  hear  the  wail  of  repentance 
and  the  cry  for  forgiveness.  That  cry  came  to  him 
from  the  "  bare  heights,"  from  heights  divested  of 
every  symbol  of  idolatrous  worship,  bared  of  every- 
thing save  the  company  of  penitent  men  seeking  the 
mercy  of  God.  But,  if  he  saw  with  the  eye  of  faith 
and  imagination  the  bare  heights  of  penitence,  his 
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actual  vision  revealed  a  far  other  spectacle.  Turning 
from  the  ideal  to  the  reality  he  seemed  to  find  a 
people  beyond  hope.  There  was  sin,  but  no  sense 
of  sin.  "  How  canst  thou  say,  '  I  am  not  defiled  ; 
I  have  not  gone  after  the  Baalim*?"  '*  Behold,  I 
will  enter  into  judgment  with  thee  because  thou 
sayest,  ^  I  have  not  sinned.'  "  Jeremiah's  pessimism 
is  not  that  of  the  philosopher  who  is  grappling  with 
metaphysical  problems  and  finding  them  insoluble. 
It  is  a  pessimism  which  in  a  sense  is  the  deepest  of 
all,  because  it  has  to  do  with  the  facts  of  the  will. 
Edward  Caird^  speaks  of  an  optimism  which  "  is 
drawn  as  it  were  from  the  very  depths  of  pessimism," 
because  "  it  is  the  consciousness  of  that  spiritual 
principle  which  manifests  itself  in  both  subject 
and  object  alike  and  which  realises  its  unity  with 
itself  through  all  their  difference."  In  this  sense 
Jeremiah  was  an  optimist.  For  if  there  be  some 
ineradicable  evil  tendency  in  things  or  in  men  there 
is  really  no  problem,  nor,  indeed,  could  any  question 
of  a  problem  arise.  For  a  rational  or  moral  being  to 
be  conscious  of  a  problem  may  be  taken  as  proof 
that  the  conditions  of  its  solution  are  present  in  a 
universe  of  which  he  is  the  product.  Jeremiah 
lived  in  no  determinist  world,  where  the  prophet  at 
the  best  may  only  cry  out  against  the  fetters  that 
gall  the  life  of  man.  What  darkened  his  life  was  the 
incredible  yet  actual  thing  that  his  people  had 
^  Evolution  of  Religion ^  vol.  ii.,  p.  288/ 
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forsaken  God  the  fountain  of  living  water,  and  hewn 
out  for  themselves  cisterns  that  could  hold  no  water. 
If  he  spoke  as  if  there  were  something  final  and  irre- 
vocable in  this  state  into  which  the  people  had  fallen, 
the  finality  did  not  lie  in  the  nature  of  things  but  in 
the  sinful  will  of  men.  Jeremiah  did  not  preach  total 
depravity,  for  total  depravity,  if  it  were  possible,  would 
rob  life  of  all  dramatic  quality.  The  depravity  he  sees 
is  the  deeper  depravity  that  carries  within  it  the 
possibility  of  renewal.  For,  after  all,  God  of  His 
grace  and  mercy  may  give  man  a  new  heart.  But 
even  the  gift  of  a  new  heart  is  no  magical  gift,  how- 
ever mysterious  ;  it  takes  place  within  the  moral 
sphere.  One  of  the  climaxes,  therefore,  in  this  early 
utterance  of  Jeremiah  is  the  famous  appeal  to  his 
countrymen  to  break  up  their  fallow  ground  and  not 
to  sow  among  thorns,  to  circumcise  themselves  to 
Yahweh  and  take  away  the  foreskin  of  the  heart,  an 
appeal  of  which  it  has  been  truly  said  that  it  contains 
in  a  nutshell  the  theology  of  Jeremiah.  From  the 
summit  of  this  appeal,  to  circumcise  the  heart,  no 
prophet  can  ever  decline  without  abandoning  his 
vocation.  It  may  come  to  involve,  as  it  did  in 
Jeremiah's  case,  the  most  tragic  conflict  between  the 
prophet  and  his  contemporaries,  the  holding  as 
worthless  of  what  men  have  been  taught  to  revere, 
the  denial  of  institutions  that  seem  to  be  the  very 
bulwarks  of  the  religious  life.  But  the  call  cannot 
be  set  aside.     He  who  demands  the  circumcised  heart 
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nas  an  inner  loyalty  with  which  no  other  interest  can 
ever  compete.  As  for  opposition — well,  he  is  a 
brazen  wall  and  an  iron  pillar  against  that. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  this  opening  word  the 
religious  interest  is  more  prominent  than  the  moral. 
The  sin  of  sins  is  infidelity  to  God.  Given  an 
idolatrous  nation  the  resultant  feature  will  appear 
in  moral  anarchy.  Jeremiah's  occupation  with  the 
religious  aspect  of  the  nation's  life  is  to  be  explained 
by  his  temperament,  and  by  his  consequent  tendency 
to  take  the  point  of  view  of  an  Hosea  rather  than  of 
an  Amos.  To  Amos,  with  his  leading  concept  of 
righteousness,  morality  as  an  objective  order  was 
never  out  of  view.  His  note  is  the  austere  one  of 
the  great  moralist.  But  with  Jeremiah  as  with 
Hosea,  "  However  widespread  the  ramifications  of 
evil  were,  and  however  varied  its  forms,  they  all 
sprang  from  a  common  root.  The  people  had  been 
unfaithful  to  Him  to  whose  love  they  owed  every- 
thing "  (Welch).^  Jeremiah  is  not  blind  to  the 
moral  evils  of  his  time.  Lust  and  oppression  draw 
the  stinging  rebuke.  But  every  form  of  moral 
declension  is  related  in  the  closest  way  to  the  funda- 
mental disloyalty  to  God.  And,  as  with  Hosea, 
the  note  of  amazement  never  fails.  That  men  could 
repudiate  the  gracious  relation  which  had  been  the 
source  of  everything  fine  and  worthy  in  life,  passed 
his  comprehension.  "  An  appalling  and  horrible 
^  Religion  of  Israel,  p.  113. 
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thing  is  come  to  pass  in  the  land  :  the  prophets 
prophesy  falsely,  and  the  priests  bear  rule  at  their 
hands  ;  and  My  people  love  to  have  it  so  ;  and  what 
will  ye  do  in  the  end  thereof?"  Nothing  could 
set  before  us  more  vividly  than  these  simple  words 
the  prophet's  cruel  dilemma.  My  people  love  to 
have  it  so.  Yet,  the  people  who  loved  to  have  it  so 
were  still  "  My  people,"  the  people  who  might  have 
been  walking  in  the  way  of  God's  commandments 
and  in  the  light  of  His  countenance. 
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CHAPTER  V 

JEREMIAH  AND  THE  COVENANTERS 

It  would  be  of  the  highest  interest  to  know  more 
than  we  do  of  the  relation  of  Jeremiah  to  the  reform 
inaugurated  by  the  prophetic  party  in  Judah  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah.  There  are  some  writers,  indeed, 
who  would  leave  on  us  the  impression  that  there  is 
nothing  to  know,  since  the  relation  was  merely 
negative.  Jeremiah,  they  urge,  being  the  man  he 
was,  could  have  had  no  interest  in  the  reformers. 
This  view  involves  the  rejection  of  chapter  xi.  1-14 
as  unhistorical,  since  these  verses  record  a  mission 
which  Jeremiah  undertook  in  support  of  the  reform. 
But  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  Jeremiah  stood 
apart  from  the  reforming  movement.  For  the 
reform  was  inspired  by  a  truly  prophetic  spirit.  It 
is  easier  to  believe  that  it  aroused  the  intensest 
interest  and  hope  in  a  man  under  thirty,  whose 
attitude  to  the  prevailing  degeneracy  was  such  as 
we  have  learned  from  Jeremiah's  early  utterances. 
It  might,  indeed,  be  held  that  Jeremiah  helped  to 
further  the  initial  work  of  reform.  His  appeal  to 
break  up  the  fallow  ground  and  the  warning  not  to 
sow  among  thorns  may  well  have  been  a  word  to 
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reformers  and  people  alike  to  be  thorough  and  sincere 
in  the  great  work.  If  we  consider  the  nature  of  the 
reform  itself,  and  also  the  kind  of  man  Jeremiah 
was,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  year  621  was 
a  great  year  for  the  prophet.  A  reforming  king, 
surrounded  by  a  body  of  men  animated  by  one 
purpose,  "  to  bring,"  as  Welch^  says,  "  the  great 
prophetic  teaching  into  contact  with  the  life  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole  through  the  means  of  its  religious 
institutions " — how  could  Jeremiah  regard  such  a 
prospect  save  with  the  profoundest  sympathy  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  the  principles  which  guided 
the  reformers  and  the  ordinances  which  embodied 
their  aims  are  to  be  round  in  our  present  book  of 
Deuteronomy,  which  contains,  if  with  added  material, 
the  law  book  discovered  in  the  temple,  and  given  by 
Hilkiah  to  Shaphan  for  delivery  to  the  king.  The 
story  of  the  finding  and  reception  of  this  book  is  to 
be  read  in  2  Kings  xxii.  and  xxiii.  The  reading  of 
the  book  caused  consternation  in  the  mind  of  king 
and  people.  Confronted  suddenly  by  an  ideal  of 
religion  and  life,  they  were  smitten  to  the  heart  by 
a  sense  of  the  depths  to  which  they  had  fallen.  So 
the  reform  began  in  an  atmosphere  of  humility  and 
solemn  dedication  to  God. 

What  the  reformers  aimed  at  accomplishing  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  tells  us — a  book  which 
CornilP    designates,  with    heightened    emphasis,    as 

^  Religion  of  Israel  p.  194.  ^  Prophets  of  Israel y  p.  90. 
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y  the  most  significant  and  momentous  ever  written." 
It  is  Judah's  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  It  is 
one  of  the  ironies  of  history  that  this  great  spiritual 
effort  was  made  as  the  shadows  of  disaster  closed 
irrevocably  around  her.  But  perhaps  it  is  a  tribute 
to  the  essential  greatness  of  the  book  that  it  illumined 
rather  than  averted  the  doom  of  Judah.  Like  all 
great  spiritual  efforts  it  saw  of  the  travail  of  its  soul 
and  was  satisfied,  not  immediately,  but  through  the 
long  testing  of  the  years.  In  a  sense  the  Deutero- 
nomic  reformation  failed.  It  failed  to  stem  the  tide 
of  reaction.  And  it  failed  on  its  higher  side,  where 
it  seemed  to  succeed,  for  it  tended  to  make  even  good 
men  satisfied  with  changes  more  or  less  external. 
"The  prophetic  ideas,"  says  Wellhausen,^  "lost  their 
purity  when  they  became  practical."  But  it  did  not 
fail  as  part  of  the  inspiration  which  carried  Judah 
through  her  trial.  For,  to  quote  Wellhausen^  again, 
"  The  downfall  of  the  nation  did  not  take  place  until 
the  truths  and  precepts  of  religion  were  already 
strong  enough  to  be  able  to  live  on  alone."  The 
Covenanters  of  Judah  had  their  part  in  this  great 
work. 

In  Deuteronomy  both  the  historical  and  legal 
elements  are  subordinated  to  the  religious.  It  sets 
forth  the  unity  and  spirituality  of  God,  the  grace 
with  which  He  chose  Israel  to  be  His  people, 
delivered  them  from  Egypt,  and  led  them  through 

1  History  of  Israel,^.  488.  ^  Ibid.^  p.  474. 
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the  wilderness  to  Canaan.  On  the  ground  of  this 
divine  grace  and  Jove  it  calls  for  devotion  to  God. 
"  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  Me."  God 
is  Power,  the  mighty  ruling  Will  of  the  world.  But 
He  is  also  the  Father,  caring  for  His  people  and 
revealing  His  purpose  of  love  even  in  their  chastise- 
ments. The  call  therefore  to  Israel  is  to  fear  and 
love  this  great  and  gracious  God,  to  cleave  to  Him, 
to  forsake  all  other  gods  for  this  supreme  devotion. 
The  ban  is  put  upon  idolatry.  The  unclean  thing 
is  neither  to  be  touched  nor  tolerated.  Compromise 
with  it  is  infidelity  to  God  and  means  death.  The 
practical  means  of  realising  the  recognition  of  God  as 
the  Supreme  were  the  abolition  of  the  local  sanctu- 
aries and  the  performance  of  all  sacrifices  at  a  single 
central  shrine.  The  feasts  of  spring  and  harvest, 
which  had  from  time  immemorial  stirred  men  with  a 
deep  and  joyous  sense  of  their  dependence  on  powers 
greater  than  themselves,  were  to  become  for  Israel 
national  festivals,  in  which  the  people  realised  and 
proclaimed  their  unity  through  a  common  dependence 
on  God.  And  all  this  drastic  change  in  religious 
attitude  and  practice  was  designed  to  have  a  moral 
issue  in  the  personal  and  social  life  of  men.  The 
laws  of  Deuteronomy  are  varied  and  numerous  and 
touch  life  at  many  points.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
consider  them  here  in  detail.  It  is  enough  to  know 
that  in  the  Deuteronomic  reformation  we  have  a 
searching  and  far-reaching  effort  to  lift  the  religious 
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and  practical  life  of  the  people  of  Judah  to  a  higher 
level.  The  aim  of  the  Covenanters  was  to  cleanse 
the  worship  of  Yahweh  of  every  stain  of  idolatry, 
and  to  show  that  from  a  purified  religion  a  finer 
ethic  was  bound  to  issue.  The  harshness  and 
intolerance,  which  we  find  in  a  book  containing  so 
many  humane  and  admirable  elements,  are  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  condition  of  the  age.  Men 
who  have  lived  through  a  "killing  time,"  such  as  the 
age  of  Manasseh  was,  and  the  sons  of  men  who  have 
lived  through  such  a  time,  are  saved  from  fanati- 
cism only  by  some  Rne  dispensation  of  grace  or  by 
some  inherent  sweetness  of  disposition  which  is  also 
a  gift  of  grace.  It  is  a  high  tribute  to  Deuteronomy 
that,  embodying  as  it  did  what  may  be  called  a  reac- 
tion against  a  reaction,  it  has  such  noble  and  generous 
and  lofty  conceptions.  The  legal  element  is  held  in 
check  by  the  fine  emotional  sense  of  the  divine  grace 
to  which  Judah  owed  everything  she  possessed  that 
was  worth  having. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Jeremiah  was  indifferent 
to  such  a  movement.  His  literary  dependence  on 
Deuteronomy,  of  which  Driver^  has  given  so  many 
interesting  examples,  is  noteworthy.  But  the  relation 
is  deeper  than  a  merely  literary  one,  if  indeed  there 
can  be  a  literary  relation  which  is  not  symptomatic  of 
a  certain  community  of  ideas.  Not  that  Jeremiah 
was  a  slavish  imitator  of  the  Deuteronomic  style. 
1   Thr  Book  of  Jeremiah  y  p.  xli/. 
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For  it  may  be  said  of  our  prophet  as  Dryden  said  ot 
Ben  Jonson,  in  reference  to  his  use  of  existing 
material,  "He  invades  authors  like  a  monarch  ;  and 
what  would  be  theft  in  other  poets  is  only  victory  in 
him."  There  were  heights  open  to  Jeremiah  far 
beyond  the  range  of  the  Deuteronomist.  In  the 
passion  which  enabled  him  to  storm  the  heights  of 
poetry  we  may  seek  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
the  reform  movement  failed  to  yield  him  lasting 
content.  The  great  spirits  demand  much  from  life 
since  they  give  so  much.  He  who  gave  all  demanded 
all.  Nevertheless,  we  may  think  of  Jeremiah  as  at 
first  a  firm  supporter  of  the  king's  reform.  It  may 
be  asked,  How  could  the  mere  centralising  of  worship 
at  Jerusalem  satisfy  a  man  of  Jeremiah's  tempera- 
ment? Was  that  not  healing  the  hurt  of  Judah 
slightly?  It  may  be  granted  that  there  is  force  in 
that  contention.  Indeed,  it  might  be  argued  that 
worship  at  the  numerous  local  shrines  throughout 
the  land  was  symbolic  of  a  truer  idea  of  religion  than 
the  establishment  of  a  central  sanctuary.  A  modern 
novelist  has  remarked  that  one  of  the  unfailing 
charms  of  the  rural  churches  in  Provence  is  the 
impression  they  give  one  that,  for  the  people  of  that 
region,  religion  *' is  a  matter  of  course."  And  in  a 
sense  no  higher  tribute  could  be  paid  to  the  religion 
of  an  individual  or  nation  than  that  it  is  so  regarded. 
Religion  cannot  be  centralised  and  organised  without 
losing  some  of  its  rarest  qualities.     Worship  at  the 
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local   shrines  might  be  held  to  point  to  that  spon- 
taneity of  spirit  and  that  close  connection  of  religion 
with  the  daily,  common  life  of  the  people  with  which 
no  religion  can  dispense  without  loss.     But  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  objection  to  the  local  shrines 
was  not  because  they  were  numerous  or  local  but 
because    of   the    nature    of    the   worship    offered. 
Reformers  have  to  be  content  but  too  often  with  a 
second  best,  and  the  purity  of  worship  could  only  be 
secured  by  its  centralisation.     We  have  ground  for 
believing  that  Jeremiah  recognised  this  and  approved 
of    it,    since    his    attitude    aroused     the    bitterest 
antagonism  among  the  men  of  Anathoth.    That  his 
fellow-townsmen   regarded   him    at   one   time  with 
murderous  hostility  is  most  easily  accounted  for  if 
we  believe  that  he  supported  the  suppression  of  the 
local  shrines.     For   these  included,  of  course,  the 
sanctuary  of  his  native  town. 

We  may  think,  then,  of  Jeremiah  as  giving  him- 
self in  the  years  immediately  succeeding  621  to  the 
service  of  the  covenant.  That  seemed  to  him  the 
highest  duty  of  the  hour.  The  divine  word  to  him 
was  to  go  "to  the  men  of  Judah  and  unto  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  say,  Cursed  be  the  man 
that  heareth  not  the  words  of  this  covenant."^  His 
mission,  therefore,  included  both  capital  and  country. 
And,  though  the  record  is  scanty,  we  can  gather  that 
Jeremiah  carried  out    the  mission   in   true  Deuter- 

1  xi.  3. 
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onomic  fashion.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  he  was 
content,  or  that  he  had  attained  any  equanimity  of 
soul,  or  that  he  felt  that  the  spiritual  problem  of 
Judah  was  even  in  a  hopeful  way  of  solution.  It 
has  been  doubted  whether  we  can  refer  the  plot 
against  Jeremiah's  life,  in  which  his  fellow-townsmen 
were  involved,  to  this  period.  But  no  other  period 
seems  more  suitable.  The  resentment  caused  by  the 
suppression  of  the  local  shrines  would  be  very  bitter 
at  first,  and  not  least  at  Anathoth,  whose  shrine  had 
proud  associations.  After  all,  nothing  stirs  men  so 
deeply  as  religious  controversy.  We  have  modern 
instances  of  this,  where  political  and  social  conditions 
of  peace  could  be  adjusted  if  the  religious  element 
were  not  present  to  render  peace  impossible.  The 
priests  at  Anathoth,  robbed  of  their  prestige  and 
consideration,  might  feel  sincerely  enough  that 
Jeremiah  had  played  the  traitor.  He  had  betrayed 
his  order.  Perhaps  Jeremiah  understood  these  men 
better  than  they  did  themselves,  and  was  in  a  dilemma 
more  cruel  than  they  imagined.  He  appeals  to  God 
(xi.  20)  who  "  tries  the  reins  and  the  heart."  He 
examines  his  own  motives  with  painful  scrutiny. 
One  must  be  absolutely  sure  of  oneself  in  repudiating 
the  hallowed  associations  of  one's  youth.  The  rage 
of  the  men  of  Anathoth  might  be  intelligible.  Yet 
they  were  wrong.  In  their  passion  they  were  against 
God,  and  their  plotting  against  His  prophet  would 
come  to  naught.      Jeremiah  pronounced  judgment 
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on  the  men  of  Anathoth.     Yet  the  experience  shook 
him  and  wounded  his  sensitive  spirit. 

One  is  strongly  tempted  to  take  the  wonderful 
passage  (xii.  i-6)  as  referring  to  this  bitter  and 
humiliating  experience.  Driven  in  upon  himself, 
the  prophet  meditates  on  the  strange  ways  of  God. 
Why  is  life  so  difficult  and  dangerous  for  those  who 
take  God's  way  ?  Why  is  it  that  good  fortune  and 
happiness  come  to  those  who  shirk  the  great  tasks 
of  life,  or  handle  life  selfishly  .-*  Is  it  better  then  to 
be  superficial  and  easygoing  in  one's  religious  life  ? 
Is  religion  after  all  only  an  affair  of  talk  and  not  of 
solemn,  heroic  doing?  The  wicked,  the  men  who 
have  God  *'  near  to  their  mouth  and  far  from  their 
reins,"  seem  to  prosper  ;  whereas  to  have  a  heart 
that  can  stand  the  test  of  God,  the  probing  of  God, 
is  to  suffer.  Yet  God  is  righteous.  That  is  the 
presupposition  of  Jeremiah's  inquiry,  of  his  **  com- 
plaint." If  God  were  unrighteous  there  would  be 
no  problem,  for  then  the  unrighteousness  of  heaven 
would  be  reflected  in  the  life  of  earth.  It  is  the 
thought  of  an  unrighteous  earth  under  a  righteous 
heaven  that  afflicts  the  mind  of  the  prophet.  To  his 
obstinate  questioning  Jeremiah  gets  a  dark  answer. 

Ah,  what  a  dusty  answer  gets  the  soul 
When  hot  for  certainties  in  this  our  life  !^ 

Life  will  not  become  easier  for  him.  He  has 
been  running  with    the   footmen  ;    he  has  still   to 

1  Meredith's  Modem  Love. 
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contend  with  the  horsemen.     He  has  been  a  fugitive, 
indeed,  but  as  yet  only  in  a  land  of  quiet ;  he  has 
still  to  pass  through  the  "  swellings,"  or  the  thick 
jungle  land,  of  Jordan.     The  answer  Jeremiah  gets 
comes  in  the  shape  of  a  growing  conviction  that  life 
holds   yet   harder  trials.     One   is   reminded  of  the 
hour  in  Carlyle's  spiritual  conflict  when  he  realised 
that  happiness  is  not  after  all  the  true  man's  way. 
"  Seek    not    happiness  ;    seek    blessedness."      Jere- 
miah's problem  was  to  torture  many  high  and  ardent 
natures  in   the  days  following  his  own.      It  is  the 
problem  that  arises  when  the  ancient  securities,  amid 
which  men  have  lived  their  lives,  are  giving  way, 
and  the  individual  has  to  fare  forth  on  life's  adven- 
turous course  alone.     The  pioneer  souls,  who  have 
cleared  paths  for  lesser  men  through  the  forests  and 
undergrowth    of   life,    have    simply    to    take    their 
answer  from    God    and    find    their   peace   in   ever- 
renewed  acceptance  of  their  task.     The  moment  may 
come  when  even  the  Greatest  asks  for  the  removal 
of  the  cup.     But  that  moment  carries  in   its  very 
heart  of  darkness  the  word,  **  Nevertheless  not  as  I 
will,  but  as  Thou  wilt."     If  Jeremiah's  reconciliation 
to  life  lacked  the  sublime  serenity  of  the  Master's, 
it  was  still  very  deep  and  inspiring.       **  The  just 
shall  live  by  his  faithfulness"  (Hab.   ii.  4).     That 
was  the  solution  that  came  to  another  fine  spirit  of 
Jeremiah's  day  in  face  of  the  same  problem.      These 
great  words  are  part  of  thit  heroic  acceptance  of  life 
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upon  which  Jesus  set  His  seal.  It  was  not  given  to 
Jeremiah  to  find  on  the  mystic's  path  the  way  of 
escape  from  the  harsh  and  cruel  contrasts  of  the 
world.  Nor  was  that  way  of  speculation  open  along 
which  gifted  and  harassed  spirits  have  entered  into 
peace.  For,  as  the  late  Principal  James  Denney 
wrote,  "  Though  the  pantheistic  reconciliation,  which 
merely  assumes  the  unity  of  man  and  nature,  is  less 

than  Christian,  it  is  not  worthless  or  unreal A 

truth  which    moved    Lucretius   and   Virgil    to   the 

depth  of  their  being,  and  which   is   pervasive  and 

powerful    in   Spinoza,  Goethe,  and  Wordsworth,  is 

a  truth  which  must  have  room  made  for  it  in  any 

complete  doctrine  of  reconciliation."^     Nevertheless, 

it  is  when  we  come  to  that  form  of  religion  whose 

assumption  ''  is  the  existence  of  a  personal  God  and 

of  personal  relations  between  that  God  and  man  " 

that  "  the  problem  of  reconciliation  becomes  acute." 

It  is  on    this  assumption  that   Jeremiah   faces   the 

problem.       The  righteous  God  is  the  background  of 

all  his  experience.      Hence  the  problem  is  primarily 

one  of  ethics,  and  the  solution  is  found  neither  in 

mystic  exaltation  [nor  in   speculative  effort,  but  in 

faith  and  action.      Jeremiah  knew  that  he  was  called 

by  the  inner  voice  to  a  warfare  from  which  there  was 

no  discharge.      In  that  knowledge  lay  his  peace,  the 

only  peace  that  was  to  be  his  portion  during   his 

storm-tossed  life. 

1  Christian  Doctrine  oj^econciliationt  pp.  +,  5. 
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"  I  SAW  NO  TEMPLE  THEREIN  " 

We  cannot  say  how  long  Jeremiah's  mission  in 
behalf  of  the  covenant  lasted.  Probably  one  journey 
through  the  land  was  sufficient  to  reveal  to  him  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  movement.  The  defect 
inherent  in  all  measures  of  compulsion  in  religion 
would  not  escape  his  eye.  On  the  other  hand,  for 
a  people  not  open  to  the  higher  kind  of  religious 
appeal  legal  means  to  enforce  order  in  worship  and 
decency  in  living  were  not  without  their  value.  So 
far  as  we  can  gather,  the  reformation  during  Josiah's 
reign  could  be  regarded  as  having  achieved  sub- 
stantial results.  The  impression  we  get  is  that 
the  later  years  of  Josiah  were  comparatively  peaceful 
and  prosperous.  But  in  the  great  world  beyond 
Judah  momentous  events  were  preparing,  and  into 
the  whirlpool  of  world-politics  the  little  kingdom 
was  destined  to  be  drawn.  The  fact  of  facts  in 
the  late  seventh  century  was  the  decline  of  the 
Assyrian  power.  The  hegemony  of  the  world  was 
about  to  pass  from  Nineveh,  and  the  question  was 
whether  it  would    remain    in  the    east,  at  Babylon 
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on    the    Euphrates,  or  be  transferred  to  the    Nile. 
Already  the  eagles  were  hovering  over  the  carcass. 
And  when  Pharaoh  Necho  marched  north  in  608  to 
assert  himself  as  the  successor  of  Assyria,  Josiah, 
in  an  evil  hour  for  Judah,  advanced  to  meet  him. 
"What  prompted  Josiah  to  go  to  war  it  is  not  easy  to 
say.     Loyalty  to  Assyria  his  suzerain  and  jealousy  of 
Egypt,  the  desire  to  test  the  new-found  strength  of 
his  nation  in  striking  a  blow  for  religion,  the  ambition 
to  bring  the  people  of  the  north  under  the  sway  of 
Jerusalem,  were  perhaps  all  elements  in  forming  the 
fatal    resolution.     The    result    was    his    defeat   and 
death   on  the  field  of  Megiddo  in  608  b.c.     The 
victory   of  Megiddo    left    Pharaoh   Necho   master 
of  the  regions  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates.     But 
the  fall  of  Nineveh  in  the  following  year  released 
a  power  at  once  able  and  resolute  to  contest  the  claim  * 
of  Egypt.     That  power  was  the  Babylonian,  soon 
to  be  under  the  control  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  a  man  of 
the  first  order  of  political  and  military  importance. 
At  the  decisive  battle  of  Carchemish  in  604  b.c.  the 
Egyptians  were  defeated  and  driven  back  within  their 
frontiers.     Babylon  became  the  mistress  of  Western 
Asia.     In  Nebuchadrezzar  Judah  found  a  new  over- 
lord under  whose  hand  she  was  to  go  down  into  the 
dust. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  short  period  between  Megiddo 
and  Carchemish,  Egypt  asserted  to  the  full  the 
rights  of  victory  over    Judah.     By  a   sure  instinct 
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Judah  chose  Jehoahaz,  a  younger  son,  to  succeed 
Josiah.  They  had  no  faith,  it  is  clear,  in  Eliakim 
the  elder  brother,  and  the  years  were  to  confirm  their 
distrust.  The  Egyptian  victor,  however,  refused  to 
accept  the  settlement.  Jehoahaz  was  summoned 
to  the  Pharaoh's  headquarters  at  Riblah  on  the 
Orontes,  put  in  chains,  and  carried  to  Egypt,  where 
he  died.  It  was  over  this  young  prince  that  Jeremiah 
uttered  his  brief  and  haunting  lament — 

Weep  not  for  him  that  is  dead, 

And  mourn  not  for  him  ; 
But  weep  rather  for  him  that  is  gone, 

For  he  cometh  no  more  : 
And  the  land  of  his  birth  he  shall  see 
Nevermore. 

(xxii.  lo.) 

To    Ezekiel,    Jeremiah's    successor    in    prophecy, 
Jehoahaz    was  the    young   lion    snared    in    the  pit. 
*'  And  they  brought  him  with  hooks  into  the  land  o 
Egypt "  (Ezek.  xix.  4). 

As  the  result  of  these  events  Eliakim  became  king 
as  the  nominee  of  Pharaoh  Necho.  The  new  king 
had  to  take  even  a  new  name,  Jehoiakim,  from 
his  Egyptian  master,  a  fact  significant  regarding 
a  man  who  was  never  anything  save  an  alien  from 
the  true  commonwealth  of  Judah. 

Josiah's  death,  as  A.  B.  Davidson^  remarked, 
*'  was    more    than    a    calamity,    it    was    a    religious 

1   Exile  and  Restoration^  p.  10. 
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enigma."     The  reforming  king  was  struck  down  in 
the  flower  of  his  manhood  and  at  the  height  of  his 
career.     Had  a  covenanted  ruler,  then,  no  protection 
against  the  brute  force  of  Egypt  ?     Was  it  nothing 
to  have  been  zealous  for  God  ?     These  difficulties 
do  not  afFect  us  to-day.     Good  man  as  he  was,  Josiah 
committed    a    political    and    military    blunder    in 
marching  to  Megiddo,  and  he  paid  the  price.    Judah 
was  too  small  a  state  to  dabble  in  world-politics  with- 
out risk  of  disaster.     Her  strength  lay  in  being  true 
to  her  own  mission,  in  being  the  world*s  leader  in 
religion   and    morals.     And    in    that   also    lay    her 
security.     A  Judah  intent  on  doing  her  own  work 
in   the   world,  and  wise   enough    to    recognise    the 
futility  of  plotting  against  powerful  military  mon- 
archies, would  have  escaped  the  doom  which  came 
upon  her.     That,  however,  is  merely  equivalent  to 
saying  that  had  the  conditions  been  otherwise  the 
course  of  history  would  not  have  been  what  it  was. 
Along  two    converging  lines   Judah  moved  toward 
her  fall.     Her  more  secularly  minded  rulers  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  cast  the  political  dice, 
while    her    better    men,    the    covenanters,    came    to 
believe   that    in    some  mysterious   way,    by    divine 
intervention,  her  zeal   for  the  covenant  would  give 
her  immunity  among  the  hazards  and  chances  of  the 
great  world.     Jeremiah  opposed  both  parties.     The 
secular  policy  was  madness,  for  Judah  was  simply 
too  weak  to  try  conclusions  with  Chaldea.     On  the 
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other  hand,  the  belief  in  the  religious  security  of 
Judah  was  unjustified.  For  the  reformation  had  not 
gone  deep  enough;  it  had  not  produced  that  spiritual 
revolution,  that  change  of  heart  and  mind,  that  alone 
could  save  the  nation.  Hence,  after  Josiah's  death, 
Jeremiah's  patriotism,  because  it  was  founded  on 
common  sense  and  a  passion  for  religious  reality, 
seemed  to  be  disloyalty  to  the  nation.  That  was 
the  tragedy.  The  man  who  loved  Judah  best  of 
all  was  the  most  hated  and  bitterly  persecuted  of 
her  sons. 

It  has  been  said  of  Jehoiakim  that  he  was  a  man 
**  who  would  have  brought  even  a  strong  state  to  the 
brink  of  ruin."^  He  was  a  mixture  of  the  knave 
and  the  fool.  We  have  Jeremiah's  estimate  of  this 
man  in  chapter  xxii.  13-19,  an  estimate  so  bitter  and 
contemptuous  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it 
was  published  in  the  king's  lifetime.  If  it  was,  if 
Jehoiakim  knew  that  Jeremiah  entertained  these 
sentiments  regarding  him,  there  must  have  been  a 
strong  party  in  the  capital  able  to  protect  the  prophet 
from  the  king's  vengeance. 

Woe  unto  this  man  Jehoiakim  ! 

No  one  for  him  shall  lament 

*'  Ah  Lord  !"     "  Alas  for  his  glory." 
But  burial  like  that  of  an  ass  shall  be  his — 

Dragged  along  and  flung  forth 

Beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem. 

(xxii.  18,  19.) 

^  Davidson,  Exile  and  Restoration,  p.  20. 
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If  Jehoiakim,  being  the  man  he  was,  a  small-minded 
tyrant,  left  the  man  alive  who  could  speak  in  that 
fashion,  it  must  have  been  because  his  own  position 
was  not  altogether  secure.     And  that  this  was   so 
seems    clear    from    the    narrative   in    chapter   xxvi., 
which  records  the  circumstances  of  Jeremiah's  first 
appeal  to  the  nation  after  the  accession  of  Jehoiakim. 
It  is  noteworthy  that,  when  the  tumult  caused  by 
that  address  arose,  it  was  the  priests  and  prophets 
who  said,  '^  This  man  is  worthy  of  death,"  while  it 
was    the    princes   who    replied,    *'  This    man  is  not 
worthy  of  death."    The  people  were  divided.     It  was 
probably  owing  to  divided  counsels  that  Jeremiah's 
life  was  preserved  on  this    occasion.     Perhaps   the 
princes   were   less*  impressed  by  his    message   than 
anxious   to  assert   themselves   against  the    priestly- 
prophetic  party,  whose  zeal  for  the  temple  was  no 
more  likely  to  be   agreeable  in   Court  circles  than 
Jeremiah's    deeper  zeal    for  righteousness.     It  was 
neither  the  first   nor  the  last  time  that  a  man  like 
Jeremiah  had  profited  by  the  jealousies  of  warring 
factions.     But,  what  is  more  important,  he  appears 
before  us  now  as  a  man  who  has    found  himself. 
Admirable  are  his  strength,  dignity,  and  directness 
in  this  critical  hour.     We  are  told  of  one  Uriah,  son 
of  Shemaiah  of  Kirjath-jearim,  who  at  this  period 
supported  Jeremiah  (xxvi.   20-23),  ^^^^  who,  when 
he  escaped  to  Egypt,  was  brought  back  and  put  to 
death    by   Jehoiakim.      The    fate    of  that    humble, 
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intrepid  disciple  of  the  prophet  shows  us  what  the 
true  mind  of  the  government  was.  But  what  could 
be  done  to  a  comparatively  obscure  man  could  not 
be  done  to  a  great  man  like  Jeremiah,  in  whose 
towering  figure  prophecy  seemed  to  be  embodied 
again  in  all  its  captivating  and  austere  grandeur. 
It  was  his  destiny  to  live  right  through  the  calamities 
of  his  nation,  and  to  stand,  at  the  end,  lonely  and 
stricken  amid  the  ruins. 

The  Temple  Address,  the  occasion  and  immediate 
consequences  of  which  are  recorded  in  chapter  xxvi., 
is  presented  substantially  in  chapters  vii.-x.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  brilliant  of  Jeremiah*s 
utterances.  It  was  spoken  "  in  the  gate  of  the 
Lord's  house,*'  and  therefore,  practically,  in  the 
hearing  of  all  Judah,  for  to  the  central  sanctuary 
at  Jerusalem  came  men  from  all  quarters  of  the  land. 
The  word  was  thus  a  challenge  to  the  whole  nation. 
It  marks  the  opening  of  a  new  period  in  the  activity 
of  the  prophet,  and  while  the  substance  of  his 
message  remains  unchanged,  there  is  revealed  a  new 
point  of  view.  The  first  impression  made  on  one's 
mind  by  the  reading  of  the  address  is  that  of  what 
might  be  called  without  exaggeration  its  terrific  moral 
emphasis.  **  Amend  your. ways  and  your  doings.  .  .  . 
Put  no  trust  in  lying  messengers.  .  .  .  Do  justice 
as  between  man  and  man.  .  .  .  Abstain  from  the 
oppression  of  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  from  the 
shedding    of    innocent    blood.  .  .  .     What  ?    you 
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commit  theft,  murder,  adultery,  perjury  .  .  .  and 
then  you  come  and  stand  before  Me  in  this  house 
which  is  called  by  My  name.  .  .  .  For  on  the  day 
that  I  brought  your  fathers  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
I  gave  them  no  commandment,  nor  did  I  utter  a 
syllable  with  regard  to  burnt  offering  or  sacrifice, 
but  the  commandment;!  gave  them  was  this  :  Listen, 
I  said,  to  My  voice.  .  .  .  Why  then  do  this  people 
keep  turning  for  ever  and  ever  backward,  clinging  to 
ways  deceitful  ?  .  .  .  Are  they  at  all  abashed  at  their 
deed,  abominable?  Nay,  they  are  unabashed,  they 
know  not  how  to  blush.  ...  O  that  I  had  in  the 
desert  a  spot  such  as  travellers  lodge  in  ;  for  then 
would  I  leave  my  people,  yea,  from  them  would  1  go. 
For  they  be  all  adulterers,  a  company  of  traitors,  that 
bend  their  tongue  like  a  bow"  (chapters  vii.,  viii.,  ix.). 
Now  the  moral  emphasis  with  Jeremiah  was,  of 
course,  not  a  new  thing.  We  have  heard  it  in  the  first 
addresses.  But  in  these  first  addresses  the  main  polemic 
was  against  idolatrous  worship.  The  background,  so 
to  speak,  was  composed  of  the  local  sanctuaries,  where, 
on  every  high  place  and  under  every  green  tree,  wor- 
ship defiled  by  heathen  elements  was  offered.  Now 
the  background  is  the  temple  itself.  The  reason  of 
this  is,  of  course,  that  during  the  intervening  fifteen 
years  the  reformation  had  taken  place.  The  local 
sanctuaries  had  been  abolished  and  worship  centralised 
at  Jerusalem.  That  was  a  change  which,  as  we  have 
seen,    Jeremiah    supported.     Now    it   is    his  heavy 
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task   to   announce  that  the  reformation  has  failed. 
That  is  the  burden  of  the  great  Temple  Address. 
The  reformers  have  healed  the  hurt  of  Judah  too 
slightly.     They  have   used   external  appliances  for 
a  wound  that  craved  the  knife.     The  doctrine  of  the 
temple  had  become,  what  the  doctrine  of  faith  has 
become  in  not  a  few  evangelical  movements  in  the 
Christian  Church,  the  foe  instead  of  the  friend  of 
morality.      There    were    genuine    antinomians    m 
Jerusalem,  men  who  said,  **  We  have  been  delivered 
to  do  all  these  abominations."     Jeremiah's  first  blow 
was  delivered  at  this  doctrine  of  the  temple.     Men 
said,  **  The  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord  are  these."     We  get  a 
scornful  caricature  of  the  vain  repetition  which  had 
become  a  sort  of  magic  formula.     It  is  a  lying  word, 
said  Jeremiah.     God  was  not  bound  to  any  sacred 
place,   however   venerable    or    imposing.     He   had 
destroyed  Shiloh  and  He  would  do  to  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  what  he  had  done  unto  Shiloh.     It  is 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  courage  and  significance 
of  this  utterance.     It  sets  our  prophet  among  the 
great  spiritual  leaders  of  mankind,  the  seers  whose 
eyes  pierce  the  shows  and  shams  of  time  in  their 
quest  of  the  vision  of  the  eternal.     These  great  souls 
are  able  to  dispense  with  all  outward  things  because 
the  God  they  worship  is  revealed  in  life,  and^no 
other  temple  than  the  living  fabric  of  man's  experi- 
ence can  be  His  fit  dwelling-place.     With  the  seer 
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of  the  New  Testament  Jeremiah  could  say,  as  he 
surveyed  with  the  eye  of  passionate  faith  his  vision 
of  the  City  of  God,  "  I  saw  no  temple  therein."  The 
glory  of  the  city  was  its  moral  quality.  *'  There 
shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it  anything  that  defileth, 
neither  whatsoever  worketh  abomination  or  maketh 
a  lie."  The  men  for  whom  this  vision  is  the  great 
reality  taste  life's  rarest  joy.  But  they  are  lonely 
men,  who  take  up  the  cross  and,  for  the  joy  set 
before  them,  despise  the  shame.  In  attacking  the 
temple  Jeremiah  was  isolating  himself  from  the 
priestly-prophetic  party  as  from  the  secular.  In  his 
first  polemic  he  had  behind  him  the  men  who  were 
preparing  the  reformation.  Now  he  must  leave  these 
men  behind  and  press  forward  alone  in  God's  way. 

The  maturity,  depth,  and  range  of  the  Temple 
Address  are  indeed  wonderful.  With  what  sureness 
of  insight,  e.g.,  the  sacrificial  system  is  put  in  its 
right  place.  "  I  spake  not  to  your  fathers  nor 
commanded  them  in  the  day  that  I  brought  them 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  concerning  burnt  offerings 
or  sacrifices.  But  this  thing  commanded  I  them, 
Obey  My  voice."  ^  This  is  not  a  denial  of  history  but 
a  right  reading  of  it.  Jeremiah  is  at  one  with  Amos 
and  Hosea  in  the  calm  mastery  of  the  essentials  of 
religion.  It  is  not  contended  that  sacrifice  was  a  late 
and  alien  growth  in  the  religion  of  Israel,  but  rather 
that    from    the    first    it    was    not    the    main    thing. 

*  vii.  22. 
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Yahweh  being  what  He  was,  religion  had  ever 
meant  for  Israel  direct,  living  relationship  of  faith 
in  Him  from  whom  the  existence  of  the  nation 
was  derived.  A  question  suggested  here,  that  of 
Jeremiah's  relation  to  the  priestly  enactments  of  the 
Old  Testament,  is  of  high  interest  in  itself,  but 
hardly  for  our  purpose.  For  the  prophet  is  moving 
here  on  a  level  that  the  merely  literary  question  does 
not  affect.  His  argument  relates  itself  to  any  kind 
of  cultus,  whether  simple  or  elaborate.  Yahweh 
does  not  first  command  sacrifice ;  His  first  word  is, 
Obey  My  voice.  With  the  same  majestic  sureness 
of  touch  Jeremiah  deals  with  the  sinister  rites  in  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom.  Let  that  place  be  called  by  its 
right  name,  "  the  Valley  of  Slaughter."  Let  it  be 
known  once  for  all  that  it  never  could  have  had  any 
relation  to  the  worship  of  God,  whose  service  implies 
mercy  to  the  fatherless,  the  stranger,  and  the  widow. 
It  never  came  into  Yahweh's  mind  to  command  such 
rites.  The  very  quietness  of  Jeremiah's  disposal  of 
the  matter  is  itself  significant.  To  prophecy,  with 
its  ethical  conception  of  God  and  of  religion,  human 
sacrifice  was  a  thing  unthinkable.  "  It  had  never 
entered  into  Jehovah's  mind'*  (vii.  31). 

It  is  clear  from  the  address  that  not  only  had  the 
reformation  failed  to  touch  the  deeper  springs  of 
conduct,  it  had  failed  to  eradicate  the  desire  for 
heathenish  practices  in  worship.  Hence,  the  sombre 
note  of  the  irrevocable  that  sounds  throughout  the 
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address.  We  have  spoken  already  of  Jeremiah's 
conception  of  man's  freedom  and  of  sin.  It  is  his 
sore,  abiding  problem.  "  Shall  men  turn  away  and 
not  return  ?"  The  prophet  listens  with  intent  ear 
for  the  cry  of  repentance.  But  no  longer  does  he 
hear  it  even  in  imagination.  '^  They  refuse  to 
return."  Why  this  rebeUion  in  the  world  of  man's 
will  ?  The  world  of  nature  is  one  of  order,  steadfast- 
ness, and  submission. 

The  very  stork  in  the  heavens 

Doth  know  her  appointed  seasons ; 

The  turtle,  the  swift,  and  the  swallow 

Observe  the  time  of  their  coming. 

(viii.  7.) 

But  in  the  higher  world  of  man's  freedom,  where 
a  deeper  and  surer  order  ought  to  prevail,  an  order 
due  not  to  the  compulsion  of  instinct  but  to  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  conscience,  there  is  rebellion. 
"  My  people  know  not  the  ordinance  of  Yahweh." 
It  is  the  tremendous  and  tragic  price  that  has  to  be 
paid  for  freedom.  In  Faust^  Mephistopheles  finds 
ground  for  amusement  in  the  fact. 

Ich  sehe  nur  wie  sich  die  Menschen  plagen. 
■         •         I         I         •         •         I         .         . 

Hattst  du  ihm  nicht  den  Schein  des  Himmelslichts  gegeben  ; 
Er  nennt's  Vernunft  und  braucht's  allein, 
Nur  thierischer  als  jedes  Thier  zu  sein. 

But  it  is  only  a  Mephistopheles,  or  a  cynic  writing 
in  an  age  of  decadence,  who  can  contemplate  this 
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aspect  of  life  with  a  smile.     To  the  prophet  it  is  the 

great  enigma  of  existence.     Jeremiah,  true  to  the 

spirit  of  his  race,  has  no  speculative  theory  to  offer  as 

to  the  origin  of  evil.     It  is  the  fact  of  evil  that  fills 

his  mind — solemn  and  menacing,  big  with  judgment 

and  doom.      It  affects  him  not  to  derision  but  to 

tears. 

O  that  my  head  were  waters 

And  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears, 
That  day  and  night  I  might  weep 

For  the  slain  of  the  daughter  of  my  people. 
O  that  I  had  in  the  desert 

A  spot  such  as  travellers  lodge  in  ; 
For  then  would  I  leave  my  people, 

Yea,  from  them  I  would  go. 

(ix.   I,  2.) 

But  it  is  not  given  to  a  Jeremiah  to  escape  from 
the  remorseless  tests  of  life.  He  must  endure  to  the 
end  even  though  convinced  that  his  task  is  hopeless. 
He  knew  that  having  run  with  the  footmen  it  was 
still  his  to  contend  with  the  horses  (xii.  5).  Nothing 
but  the  faith  that  "  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself," 
that  "  it  is  not  in  man  that  liveth  to  direct  his  steps," 
could  sustain  his  spirit  under  so  heavy  a  burden. 

Conceive  the  suffering  of  this  man,  this  great  poet 
who  could  portray  in  such  colours  the  morning  time 
of  the  nation  when  Israel  was  a  bride  joyous  and 
tender.  Now  he  sees  her  despoiled  of  her  beauty, 
the  daughter  of  his  people,  the  bride  of  Yahweh,  her 
joy  all  dead  within  her,  cast  forth  on  the  world  as  a 
worthless  thing. 
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It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  life  of 
Jeremiah  cannot  be  written  according  to  the  canons 
of  modern  biography.  We  are  not  permitted  to 
follow  his  career  stage  by  stage  and  year  by  year,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  we  lack  the  documents.  Rich 
as  the  material  is,  it  is  not  rich  enough  to  furnish  a 
biography  after  the  modern  pattern.  The  result  is 
that,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  events  and  sayings 
that  are  not  definitely  attached  to  a  given  situation, 
we  are  left  more  or  less  in  the  region  of  conjecture. 
Not,  fortunately,  that  we  are  left  in  much  doubt  when 
Jeremiah  himself  speaks  to  us.  His  style  is  as  marked 
as  that  of  any  man  of  genius.  He  is  as  easily  recog- 
nised as  is  Isaiah  or  St.  Paul  or,  to  take  modern 
instances,  Gibbon,  Macaulay,  or  Carlyle.  But  even 
when  we  are  dealing  with  authentic  utterances  of  the 
prophet,  if  these  are  presented  to  us  with  no  introduc- 
tory note  or  revealing  phrase,  to  indicate  circumstance 
or  time,  there  is  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  imagina- 
tion. As  regards  some  of  these  passages  almost 
every  conceivable   opinion    has   been    put  forth  by 
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eminent  critics,  and  good  reasons  adduced  for  widely- 
divergent  views.  We  have  reached  a  stage,  e.g,, 
when  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  know 
something  definite  of  Jeremiah  and  his  doings  in  the 
early  years  of  the  reign  of  Jeholakim,  while  Judah 
was  still  under  Egypt,  and  before  the  battle  of 
Carchemish  (605  b.c.)  had  changed  the  current  of 
world-politics,  and  incidentally  fixed  the  fate  of  Judah 
and  given  a  new  point  of  view  to  the  prophet.  One 
would  wish  to  look  into  the  Jerusalem  of  those 
years  and  see  many  things  clearly.  Some  things,  of 
course,  we  can  see.  A  corrupt  and  tyrannical  govern- 
ment ministering  to  the  mean  ambitions  of  a  selfish 
monarch,  whose  love  of  display  meant  forced  labour 
and  grinding  taxation — that  we  can  see.  There  was 
also  the  strong  priestly-prophetic  party,  proud  of 
its  successful  reform  and  obsessed  by  the  dogma  of 
the  inviolability  of  the  temple.  In  the  matter  of 
intolerance  there  is  often  little  to  choose  between 
triumphant  secularism  and  triumphant  orthodoxy. 
Jeremiah  had  to  face  this  double  intolerance.  He 
was  both  traitor  and  heretic  because  he  moved  in  a 
realm  of  ideas  that  was  inaccessible  to  the  men  of  his 
time.  Like  all  men  who  carry  the  secret  of  the 
future  in  their  breast,  Jeremiah  was  misunderstood 
and  persecuted.  He  saw  no  element  of  stability 
in  the  state,  and  no  foundation  for  religion  in  the 
dogma  of  the  priestly  party  save  one  of  sand. 

Perhaps  it  was  at  this    stage,  in   these   years   of 
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bitter  disillusionment  and  deepening  shadows,  that 
Jeremiah,    notwithstanding   the    fact    that    he    had 
recently  escaped  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth  from  the 
fury  of  the  priests,  emphasised  the  Temple  Address 
by    his    symbolic    act    in    the    Valley   of   Hinnom. 
Here    is   McFadyen's    rendering    of   the  incident  : 
"  Then  Jehovah  commanded  me  to  go  and  buy  a 
potter's  earthenware  flask,  and,  accompanied  by  a  few 
elders  of  the  people  and  a  few  priests,  to  proceed  to 
the  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom  by  the  entry  of  the 
Potsherd    Gate,    and   there    announce    the  message 
with  w^hich  He  would  charge  me.  .  .   .     Then  shalt 
thou  break  the  flask  in    the    presence  of  the    men 
that  accompany  thee,  and  thou  shalt  say  to  them, 
Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts :    This  is  how  1  will 
shatter  this  people  and  this  city  ;  just  as  a  potter's 
jar    is    broken    beyond    all    possibility    of  repair " 
(xix.,   I,  2,    lo,    ii).     The    first   impression    which 
this  incident  makes  on  a  modern  reader  is  just  that 
of  its  strangeness.     On  further  reflection  he  may  be 
inclined  to  regard  the  act  of  the  prophet  as  trivial  if 
not   grotesque.     But    the    opinion    of    a    Western, 
modern    mind    is   of  little  value    in    regard   to   an 
incident  like  this.     Jeremiah  was  not  a  normal  man, 
and,  moreover,  he  was  a  son  of  the  East.     The  very 
bare  simplicity  of  his  action  is  itself  impressive.      A 
smaller  man  would  have  devised   something  more 
elaborate.     Symbols    are    usually    marked    by   sim- 
plicity.    Could  anything  be  simpler,  e,g,^  than  the 
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sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  certain  branches 
of  the  Christian  Church  ?  Yet  the  Supper  has  an 
infinite  wealth  of  suggestion  for  the  sincere  wor- 
shipper. When  words  fail,  and  when  discursive 
thought  reveals  its  inadequacy,  men  rest  in  the  very- 
simplicity  of  the  symbol.  When  Plato,  e.g,^  turns 
aside  from  the  windings  of  his  dialectic  to  throw 
out  some  passionate  aspiration  after  the  ineffable 
we  have  a  myth  story,  simple  in  form  yet  challenging 
endless  interpretation.  Speaking  of  the  wondrous 
agency  of  symbols  Carlyle^  says,  "  In  the  symbol 
proper,  what  we  can  call  a  symbol,  there  is  ever,  more 
or  less  distinctly  and  directly,  some  embodiment  and 
revelation  of  the  Infinite."  We  shall  not  then  lightly 
dismiss  this  act  of  Jeremiah  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom. 
Unless  we  greatly  err,  there  is  something  to  be 
learned  from  it  regarding  the  problem  that  perplexed 
him  most,  and  something  also  regarding  his  own  great 
contribution  to  the  religious  thought  of  mankind. 

The  symbolic  act  precedes  the  word.  But  they 
are  closely  allied.  "  Thou  shalt  break  the  cruse  and 
shalt  say.  Even  so  will  I  break  this  people  and  this 
city,  as  one  breaketh  a  potter's  vessel  that  cannot  be 
made  whole  again."  The  thought  is  that  something 
is  taking  place  that  is  irrevocable.  That  is  the 
impression  made  on  us  by  the  smashing  of  a  jar.  It 
may  be  of  the  rarest  and  costliest,  yet  in  a  moment 
it  is  lost  beyond  recovery  and  destroyed  beyond 
1  Sartor,  Bk.  III.,  ch.  iii. 
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repair.  Jeremiah  came  to  feel,  as  he  watched  the 
life  of  his  nation,  that  he  was  witnessing  the  working 
out  of  an  inevitable  process  toward  an  irrevocable 
result.  And  the  problem  lay  here — the  process  was 
being  worked  out  in  the  region  of  man's  will,  and 
the  element  of  the  inevitable  consisted  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  men  of  Judah  to  walk  in  their  own  way. 
"  My  people  love  to  have  it  so."  From  one  point 
of  view  the  process  was  determined:  it  could  be 
traced  stage  by  stage,  each  bound  to  the  former  by 
an  iron  link  of  necessity.  Yet  from  another  point 
of  view  it  was  one  of  freedom.  In  one  sense  the 
potter's  vessel  was  a  very  inadequate  symbol  of  the 
men  of  Judah,  for  it  was  a  dead,  inert  thing, 
fashioned  by  the  potter's  hand,  with  no  response, 
save  that  of  material  plasticity,  to  the  will  that 
created  it.  Yet  in  another  sense  it  did  symbolise 
the  men  of  Judah,  since  there  is  no  bondage  so 
complete  and  final  as  that  which  is  brought  about  by 
successive  acts  of  will.  In  one  sense  the  potter  is  a 
very  inadequate  symbol  of  God,  and  of  God  as  Jere- 
miah conceived  Him.  Jeremiah's  God  had  called 
him  to  the  prophetic  task,  called  him  with  a  call  all 
the  more  determinative  because  it  might  have  been 
rejected.  He  was  the  God  who  had  chosen  His 
people  and  loved  them,  and  in  the  old,  happy  days 
had  elicited  their  free  and  glad  response.  Anything 
farther  from  this  relation  of  divine  grace  and  man's 
faith  than  the  relation  of  a  potter  to  a  piece  of  inert 
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clay  could  not  well  be  imagined.  Yet  in  a  deep 
sense  the  potter  did  symbolise  God.  For  there  is 
something  in  man  that  even  the  Supreme  and 
Sovereign  Will  has  to  recognise,  since  it  is  its  own 
gift  to  him,  even  that  mysterious  and  tragic  rejec- 
tion of  its  behests  which  transforms  the  relation  of 
grace  and  faith  into  that  of  judgment  and  puiiish- 
ment.  "  All  determinism,*'  says  Bergson,  "  is 
refuted  by  experience,  but  any  attempt  to  define 
freedom  will  open  the  way  to  determinism."  That 
is  a  modern  recognition  of  the  old  hard  problem. 
It  becomes  very  acute  for  one  like  Jeremiah,  who 
appears  at  the  close  of  a  stage  of  religious  develop- 
ment, and  has  within  him  the  promise  of  a  new 
time.  Within  the  confines  of  the  state  or  under 
the  roof  of  the  temple  men  may  not  feel  the  pressure 
of  the  problem.  But  when  a  man  comes  out  into 
the  open  as  Jeremiah  did,  to  realise  the  subjective 
side  of  religion  and  the  significance  of  the  individual, 
it  becomes  the  problem  of  problems.  This  dread, 
mysterious  power  that  man  possesses,  within  the 
sacred  confines  of  his  own  personality,  to  make  him- 
self even  as  a  potter's  vessel,  fit  only  to  be  dashed 
to  pieces  on  the  scrap  heap  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom 
— how  could  it  fail  to  affect  in  the  profoundest  way 
an  intense  and  sensitive  spirit  like  Jeremiah  ? 

In  other  ways  the  symbol  excites  thought.  Was 
the  potter's  vessel  a  symbol  of  the  inviolable  state 
and  of  the  inviolable   religious   organisation  which 
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were  so  soon  to  be  destroyed  ?  The  dogma  of  in- 
violability had  served  its  day.  In  the  great  time  of 
Isaiah  it  had  really  been  more  than  a  dogma,  it  had 
been  part  of  men's  experience.  But  the  experience 
had  passed  and  the  dogma  had  hardened.  The  hour 
was  at  hand  to  smash  it  on  the  ground  of  reality. 
But  the  point  of  main  interest  is,  we  venture  to  think, 
that  which  we  have  sought  to  illustrate.  A.  B. 
Davidson  has  dealt  with  it  in  another  connection 
in  his  volume  on  Old  Testament  Prophecy}  Speaking 
of  the  elements  of  prediction  and  fulfilment  in 
prophecy,  Davidson  points  out  that  these  do  not 
operate  apart  from  the  "  moral  element."  "  The 
moral  character  of  prophecy  makes  it  to  be  an  essen- 
tial characteristic  of  prophecy,  that  the  actual  condi- 
tions of  the  prophet's  time  and  the  state  of  things 
and  parties  amid  which  he  lived  are  the  things  which 
he  makes  the  basis  of  his  prophetic  discourses."  And 
in  illustration  of  his  point  he  quotes  Jeremiah 
(xviii.  7-1 1):  *^  At  what  moment  I  shall  speak 
concerning  a  nation,  to  pluck  up,  and  to  break  down, 
and  to  destroy  it  ;  if  that  nation,  against  which  I 
have  pronounced,  turn  from  their  evil,  I  will  repent 
of  the  evil  that  I  sought  to  do  unto  them.  And  at 
what  instant  I  shall  speak  concerning  a  nation  to 
build  and  to  plant  it  ;  if  it  do  evil  in  My  sight  and 
obey  not  My  voice,  then  I  will  repent  of  the  good 
wherev/ith  I  said  I  would  benefit  them.     Now  there- 

1  p.  251. 
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fore,  go  to,  speak  to,  the  men  of  Judah,  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  ;   Behold,  1   frame   evil   against  you,  and 
devise  a  device  against  you  :  return  ye   now  every 
one    from   his  evil   way."     "  It   is    a   very  delicate 
operation,"    he    continues,  "to    strike    the    balance 
between  the   moral  element  which   introduced  con- 
tingency into  the  prophecy,  and  the  absolute  element 
which  lay  in  it  as  a  prediction."^     The  passage  which 
Davidson  quotes  from  Jeremiah,  it  may  be  remarked, 
has    not    gone    unchallenged.     Indeed    the    whole 
account  of  the  visit  to  the  potter's   workshop  has 
been  held   to  be  a   late    insertion,  and    the   moral 
drawn  in  vv.  7-1 1  declared  worthless.     "A  childish 
comment,"    says    Duhm    [eine  kindliche    Haggada), 
It  is  not  so  childish,  however,  if  Davidson's  point 
of  view    be   considered.     For   the  comment  deals 
with  the  very  matter  we  have  been  considering.     It 
lays    stress  on    what    Davidson    calls   "the    moral 
element."     It  carries  us  into  the  realm  of  freedom. 
The  relation  of  the  potter  to  the  clay  is  not  sufficient 
in  its  superficial  aspect  to  represent  the  relation  of 
God  to  man.     The  element  of  contingency  in  life 
compels    us    to   take   a   deeper   view.     And   it   is 
precisely  this  element  which  is  of  importance  in  the 
passage  which  Davidson  quotes.     If  we  do  not  have 
in  that  passage  the  exact  words  of  the  prophet,  we 
certainly  have  thought  in  harmony  with  his  thinking. 
The   view   of  Cornill — who,   by   the   way,  accepts 

^   IbiiL,  pp.  251,  252. 
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the  incident  as  historical — that  the  moral  drawn  in 
vv.  7-1 1  is  away  from  the  point,  cannot  be 
accepted.  Unlike  Duhm,  he  regards  the  incident  as 
significant.  It  is  not  "  trivial/'  {die  Predigt  selhst 
ist  so  trivial  wie  moglich).  But  the  lesson  it  carries 
for  him  is  that  Judah's  destruction  will  not  defeat 
God's  purpose.  If  a  vessel  be  marred  in  the  making 
the  potter  makes  another.  But  this  may  be  accepted 
as  a  quite  valid  and  valuable  interpretation  of  the 
symbol,  without  admitting  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  thought  in  vv.  7-1 1.  It  is  true  that  the 
destruction  of  Judah  with  her  state  and  temple  did 
not  exhaust  the  purpose  of  God.  Religion,  as 
Jeremiah  conceived  it,  rose  from  the  ruins  of  Judah 
to  fulfil,  in  finer  and  deeper  ways,  that  purpose. 
Nay,  without  that  ruin  we  should  not  have  had  that 
great  conception  of  the  Suffering  Servant  which 
formed  a  bridge  by  which  the  spirit  of  man  passed 
to  Christianity  itself  But  the  very  fact  that  religion 
could  so  arise  depended  on  that  other  fact  which  it 
was  the  greatness  of  Jeremiah  to  discern,  viz.,  that 
the  destruction  of  Judah  was  an  event  in  a  world  of 
freedom,  that  the  secret  of  its  inevitability  was  to  be 
found  in  man's  will,  and  that  the  God  who  compassed 
it  was  that  God  of  grace  to  whom  Judah  had  owed 
everything. 

The  acts  of  a  Jeremiah,  no  less  than  his  words, 
could  not  but  bewilder,  irritate,  and  even  enrage  men 
of  a  certain  type.     The  official,  e.g,^  will  always  fear 
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and  hate  a  Jeremiah.  For  the  official  feels  that  here 
is  a  man  who  carries  within  him  some  high  explosive 
which  may  wreck  at  any  moment  the  whole  fabric  of 
officialdom,  destroying  much  red  tape  and  many 
minute-books.  One  sees  the  group  of  men  returning 
from  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  puzzled,  angry,  and 
excited.  And  when  the  prophet  crowned  his  offence 
by  repeating  his  word  of  judgment  in  the  temple 
court,  Pashhur  ben  Immer,  the  priest,  overseer  in 
the  temple,  could  no  longer  restrain  himself. 
"  Then  Pashhur  smote  Jeremiah  and  put  him  in  the 
stocks  that  were  in  the  upper  Benjamite  Gate,  which 
was  in  Yahweh's  house."  There  followed  for  the 
prophet  a  night  of  painful  and  humiliating  imprison- 
ment. The  situation  was  not  without  symbolic 
significance.  It  is  not  well  with  a  nation  when  a 
priest  is  able  to  put  a  prophet  in  the  stocks.  There 
is  no  record  of  anything  Pashhur  said  :  violence  was 
his  means  of  expression.  But  we  have  the  prophet's 
word  to  the  priest,  *'  Thy  name  shall  no  more  be 
Pashhur  but  Terror."  We  do  not  require  to  defend 
Jeremiah  from  a  charge  of  personal  vindictiveness. 
To  the  poet  and  prophet,  in  that  overwrought  and 
bitter  hour,  Pashhur  the  priest  and  official  became 
himself  a  symbol  of  the  advancing  doom.  Around 
the  sleek  and  secure  figure  of  that  official  man  the 
seer  discerned  the  avenging  shades  that  were  so  soon 
to  sate  their  lust  for  destruction.  In  a  pathetic 
sense  it  was  Pashhur's  great  hour.     He  was  not  the 
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last  conventional  man  whose  only  title  to  remembrance 
is  that  he  once  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  searchlight 
of  genius. 

After  his  day  of  exaltation  Jeremiah  spent  a  night 
in  the  stocks.  The  reaction  could  not  but  be 
terrible.  And  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  more  fitting 
occasion  for  the  famous  outburst  in  chapter  xx.  7-18. 
Pashhur  had  put  Jeremiah  in  the  stocks.  That  was 
the  fact  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  But  something 
much  more  serious  had  really  happened.  God  had 
put  Jeremiah  in  the  stocks.  Pashhur  the  priest  and 
all  his  tribe  are  forgotten  while  the  prophet  wrestles 
until  the  breaking  of  the  day  with  this  greater 
sorrow.  Had  he  after  all  made  a  mistake  in 
choosing  the  prophet*s  life.^^  Had  he  not  been 
persuaded  into  it  against  his  better  judgment  ?  And 
with  what  result.'*  He  had  become  a  laughing- 
stock, an  object  of  derision,  to  men.  Ah,  the  sting 
was  there  for  a  proud,  sensitive  spirit.  He  was 
defamed  and  persecuted.  He  could  not  trust  even 
his  friends.  That  was  what  the  loyalty  to  God  had 
brought  him — suffering  and  indignity,  the  hatred  and 
distrust  of  men.  Was  it  worth  while  ?  Yet  as  he 
put  that  question  to  himself  he  knew  that  there  was 
but  one  answer.  God's  word  was  as  a  fire  in  his 
bones.  So  once  more  he  devotes  himself  to  the 
ervice  which  is  at  once  a  pain  and  an  ecstasy.  Yes, 
he  is  right.  He  cannot  escape  that  overwhelming 
conviction.     When  he  lifts  his  case  above  the  mist 
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of  his  own  feeling  and  sets  it  in  the  light  of  the  test 
of  God  he  knows  that  he  has  done  rightly.  Yet  as 
the  hours  of  the  night  pass  slowly,  weighted  with 
pain,  the  black  mood  will  return.  Like  Job,  and, 
indeed,  in  words  that  satisfied  that  great  sufferer,  he 
curses  the  day  of  his  birth.  Let  the  man  who 
announced  the  birth  to  his  father  be  accursed.  "Why 
was  he  not  slain  in  the  womb  ?  Better  to  have 
found  his  mother's  womb  a  grave  than  the  cradle  of 
a  life  so  wretched. 

In  presence  of  a  grief  and  despair  like  this  there 
is  nothing  to  be  said.  One  thinks  of  Shakespeare's 
consummate  line, 

In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand.^ 

It  is  everything  for  us  to  know  that  this  mighty, 
tortured  spirit  did  not  fail.  He  was  wont,  as  we 
know,  to  contrast  the  steadfastness  of  nature  with  the 
inconstancy  of  man.  The  stork  knew  her  appointed 
time.  The  streams  that  leapt  from  crag  to  crag  on 
the  broad  sides  of  Lebanon  did  not  fail  in  their 
mission  of  carrying  life  to  the  plains  beneath. 
Nature  kept  her  tryst  with  God.  But  man  !  Yet, 
there  was  one  not  lacking.  The  word  was  in  him  as 
a  fire.  So,  in  the  darkness  of  what  seems  at  first  a 
despair  without  healing,  we  catch  the  thrill  of  the 
man's  resolve.     That  he  did  not  fail,  did  not  desert 

^  Macbeth^  Act  II.,  Sc,  3. 
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the  cause  of  the  soul,  is  even  now  a  stay  and  inspira- 
tion to  men. 

Still  does  the  Soul  from  its  lone  fastness  high] 
Upon  our  life  a  ruling  effluence  send ; 

And  when  it  fails,  fight  as  we  will,  we  die, 
And  while  it  lasts  we  cannot  wholly  end.l 

*  Matthew  Arnold's  Palladium. 
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CHAPTER  VIU 

GOD'S  WINE-CUP 

The  victory  at  Carchemish  (605  b.c.)  gave  Judah  a 
new  master  and  linked  her  fate  with  Babylon.  It 
meant  that  in  the  years  to  come  her  sons  would  sit 
by  the  waters  of  Babylon  and  weep  when  they 
remembered  Zion.  But  Carchemish  was  preceded 
by  an  event  of  even  greater  significaeice,  and  which 
made  it  possible — the  fall  of  Nineveh.  An  Old 
Testament  writer — Nahum — has  voiced  the  fierce 
joy  with  which  the  passing  of  Assyria  was  hailed. 
"  Thy  shepherds  slumber,  O  king  of  Assyria  :  thy 
nobles  lie  down  in  the  dust  :  thy  people  are  scattered 
upon  the  mountains,  and  no  man  gathereth  them. 
There  is  no  healing  of  thy  breach  ;  thy  wound  is 
grievous.  All  that  hear  the  bruit  of  thee  shall  clap 
the  hands  over  thee.  For  upon  whom  hath  not  thy 
wickedness  passed  continually  .^"  (iii.  18,  19).  So  a 
prophet  exulted  over  the  downfall  of  militarism. 
"  Assyria  had  been  the  foe  and  scourge  of  the  human 
race."  Standing  now  at  a  point  in  human  history 
when  the  will  of  the  world  is  shaping  itself  deliber- 
ately for  the  first  time  to  destroy  for  ever  this  un- 
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speakable  evil,  and  when  men  are  paying  the  price 
that  must  be  paid  in  every  godlike  task,  we  can 
appreciate  as  never  before  the  almost  savage  joy 
with  which  men  felt  that  they  stood,  even  for  a  day, 
in  a  world  from  which  the  curse  had  been  removed. 
At  the  best  they  had  but  brief  breathing-times. 
Babylon  rises  on  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  The  sword 
passes  from  hand  to  hand  but  does  not  rest  in  its 
scabbard.  Still,  in  those  hours  when  the  *'  bruit  " 
of  Nineveh's  fall  went  forth,  and  men  clapped 
their  hands  for  joy,  there  moved  surely  in  the  womb 
of  time  that  finer  life  on  which  God  will  one  day 
set  His  seal. 

The  death  of  Assurbanipal  in  626  may  be  said  to 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  break-up  of  the  Assyrian 
empire.  A  year  later  the  Chaldeans  of  South 
Babylonia  were  strong  enough  to  set  up  what  was 
practically  an  independent  kingdom,  and  to  place 
Nabopolassar  on  the  throne  at  Babylon.  In  the 
same  years  Assyria  was  threatened  from  another 
quarter,  by  the  Medes.  The  combined  attack  was 
more  than  she  could  resist  with  success.  Nineveh 
fell  and  the  empire  was  divided.  While  these 
events  were  taking  place,  Pharaoh  Necho  remained 
in  Syria.  He  knew  that  the  real  struggle  for  the 
mastery  of  the  East  could  not  be  long  delayed. 
Marching  to  the  Euphrates  to  try  conclusions  with 
Nabopolassar,  he  met  the  son  of  that  monarch, 
Nebuchadrezzar,  and  suffered  complete  defeat.     In 
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chapter  xlvi.  ii,  12,  we  have  Jeremiah's  comment 
on  the  fall  of  Egypt — though  its  authenticity  has 
been  denied. 

Up  to  Gilead,  fetch  thee  balsam, 

O  virgin  daughter  of  Egypt  : 
In  vain  dost  thou  multiply  medicines, 

No  healing  is  there  for  thee. 
The  nations  have  heard  thy  wail, 

And  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  cry  : 
For  warrior  stumbles  on  warrior, 

Both  are  fallen  together. 

Syria  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Chaldeans.  After 
a  short  time  Jehoiakim  with  other  Syrian  rulers  was 
■  forced  to  submit  and  pay  tribute  to  the  victor. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  situation  reflected  in 
chapter  xxv.  Egypt  falls  into  the  background  ; 
the  Chaldean  appears  on  the  scene  ;  Nebuchadrezzar 
is  the  outstanding  figure.  Once  more  there  is  a 
foe  out  of  the  north.  The  chapter  has  been  closely- 
scrutinised  and  its  value  as  an  historical  document 
questioned.  But  it  seems  clear  that  it  gives  us  some 
things  on  which  we  can  depend.  It  reflects,  surely, 
Jeremiah's  sense  of  the  significance  of  Carchemish. 
There  are  also  embedded  in  the  mixed  material  of 
the  chapter  some  sections  which  have  the  authentic 
ring.  The  picture,  e.g.y  in  ver.  10,  of  Judah  emptied 
of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  that  common  life  which 
the  prophet  loved  so  well,  a  land  of  silent  millstones 
and  darkened  homesteads,  and  of  villages  where 
the   marriage  processions  no  longer  fill  the  streets 
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with  colour  and  gaiety,  is  one  which  we  take  readily 
from  our  prophet's  hand.  And  the  vision  of  the 
wine-cup  in  the  hand  of  God,  out  of  which  the 
nations  would  be  made  to  drink  the  draught  of  His 
fury,  so  that  they  would  be  overwhelmed  and  shaken 
by  the  divine  judgment  as  men  reel  under  the  spell 
of  wine,  is  one  that  may  well  have  filled  the  eyes  of 
Jeremiah  with  sombre  fire.  The  passage  is  worthy 
of  a  Jeremiah,  says  Duhm  (so  ware  das  Stiick  eines 
Jeremia  wilrdig  gewesen).  Or  rather,  one  could 
have  held  it  to  be  worthy  of  him  had  he  been  a 
prophet  to  the  nations.  But  is  there  any  good 
reason  to  doubt  that  Jeremiah  was  conscious  of  a 
mission  to  the  nations,  or  that  he  discerned  the 
larger  bearings  of  the  victory  of  Carchemish,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  Chaldeans  as  the  arbiters  of 
the  world  }  Nothing  is  more  striking  in  reading 
certain  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  than  the  im- 
pression we  get  of  the  great  background  over  against 
which  prophecy  exercises  its  activity.  The  forces  of 
a  greater  world  make  their  presence  felt.  Was 
Jeremiah  less  sensitive  than  other  men  to  the  action 
of  these  forces,  and  that  too  at  a  time  when  they 
were  closing  in  upon  Judah  and  her  neighbours  ? 
From  the  very  beginning  he  had  looked  with 
apprehension  to  the  north,  with  the  sure  instinct 
that  there  lay  the  storm-centre  of  the  world.  For 
a  time,  indeed,  the  triumph  of  Egypt  may  have 
diverted   his   gaze.     But   Carchemish   changed  the 
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whole  outlook.  **  Like  a  flash  of  lightning  in  the 
darkness,"  says  A.  B.  Davidson/  "  Carchemish  lighted 
up  to  him  the  whole  line  of  God's  purposes  with  His 
people  right  on  to  the  end."  The  question  as  to 
whether  Jeremiah  had  a  mission  to  the  nations  is  not 
one  of  primary  importance.  It  does  not  touch  his 
essential  message,  or  affect  the  fact  that  it  was  in 
relation  to  Judah,  to  her  past  and  to  her  impending 
doom,  that  his  contribution  to  religious  thought  was 
made.  Consequently,  even  if  chapters  xlvi.-xlix. 
(1.  i-li.  5g  hardly  come  into  question  here,  since  they 
seem  quite  clearly  to  reflect  a  much  later  situation)  be 
rejected,  not  only  in  part  but  in  whole,  as  many 
distinguished  writers  on  Jeremiah  say  they  ought  to 
be,  the  estimate  of  the  prophet  would  not  be  affected. 
But  the  verdict  against  these  four  chapters  as  a  whole 
is  by  no  means  unanimous,  since  some  writers  are 
convinced  that  the  prophet  had  a  word  for  the 
nations.  That  conclusion  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
accept.  "  Rehold,-  I  have  set  thee  this  day  over  the 
nations."  These  words  express  a  ridiculous  claim 
if  taken  in  a  literal  or  political  sense.  The  claim, 
however,  is  far  from  being  ridiculous  on  the  lips  of 
a  man  who  felt  that  he  was  the  mouthpiece  and  instru- 
ment of  the  Mighty  Will  that  ruled  the  world. 
And  may  we  not  say  that  in  a  very  deep  sense 
Jeremiah's  claim  was  made  good  ?  Was  it  not  his 
to  announce  a  truth  of  religion  which  indeed  set 
1  Exi/f  and  Restoration. 
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man  above  the  nations,  and  secured  for  the  soul  of 
man  its  heritage  even  though  states  might  fall  and 
empires  crumble  ?  Grant  that  the  claim,  which  is 
attached  in  our  records  to  the  opening  crisis  of  the 
prophet^s  life,  expresses  a  mature  experience  : 
whether  made  early  or  late,  it  was  justified. 

In  more  ways  than  one  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim,  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the 
Chaldean  victory,  was  a  time  of  high  tension  in  the 
life  of  our  prophet.  He  was  now  a  man  who 
carried  his  life  in  his  hand.  There  was  hardly  any- 
thing he  could  do  which  was  not  calculated  to  make 
his  position  more  dangerous.  He  had  been  twice 
in  direct  conflict  with  the  authorities.  And  Car- 
chemish  'had  the  effect  not  only  of  quickening 
apprehension  in  the  capital  but  of  making  suspicion 
sharper.  In  one  respect  Jeremiah's  position  was 
strengthened.  He  had  spoken  of  the  foe  out  of 
the  north,  and  lo  I  there  was  the  foe  actually  visible 
to  all  who"  cared  to  look.  "  It  was  an  epoch,"  says 
Wellhausen  ;  ''the  close  of  an  account  which 
balanced  in  his  favour."  But  if  in  this  respect  his 
prestige  was  increased  it  neither  removed  the  risks 
nor  lessened  his  painful  anxiety  for  his  people.  It 
became  now  necessary  to  declare  to  them  that  this 
new  man  in  the  north,  Nebuchadrezzar,  was  God's 
servant,  and  that  he^would  execute  God's  will  by 
destroying  Judah.  The  idea  of  a  foreign  nation 
being  actually  used    by  God   to   chastise  His  own 
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people  was  not  new.  Isaiah  had  called  the  Assyrian 
the  rod  of  God's  anger.  But,  after  all,  Assyria  was 
only  a  rod  in  God's  hand  ;  she  was  -not  a  servant. 
That  embodied  a  new  and  bolder  thought,  and  a 
more  dangerous  one  for  the  man  who  uttered  it. 
For  while  Isaiah  clung  to  the  conviction  that,  not- 
withstanding the  chastisement  by  the  rod,  the 
sanctuary  would  be  kept  inviolate,  Jeremiah  plainly 
said  that  Judah  would  go  into  exile.  "  I  will  send 
and  fetch  a  clan  from  the  north,  and  I  will  bring 
them  against  this  land  and  its  inhabitants  and  against 
the  surrounding  nations.  I  will  devote  them  to 
destruction  so  appalling  that  men  will  hiss  and  smite 
them  for  ever,  .  .  .  This  whole  land  shall  be  a  waste 
and  a  horror,  and  these  nations  shall  serve  the  king 
of  Babylon  seventy  years"  (xxv.  9-1 1).  It  is  an 
interesting  illustration  of  the  evolution  of  religious 
ideas — this  contrast  between  Jeremiah  and  his  great 
forerunner.  The  confident  prediction  of  exile  is  one 
that  Isaiah  would  have  felt  it  an  impiety  to  make. 
Jeremiah  has  reached  a  higher  plane  and  has  read 
aright  the  lesson  of  the  intervening  century.  He 
knows  that  religion  no  longer  depends  on  the  fabric 
which  at  once  expresses  and  limits  its  life.  He 
knows  that  God  is  cutting  religion  loose,  so  to  speak, 
from  its  embodiments,  that  it  may  reveal  itself  in 
grander  ways.  And  it  is  a  proof  of  his  greatness 
as  a  prophet  that  he  perceived  this  inner  tendency 
of  his  time,  and  saw  to  what  end  the  logic  of  events 
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was  leading.  In  one  way,  indeed,  and  only  in  one 
way,  a  Judah  not  destroyed  could  have  come  into 
line  with  this  purpose  of  God  to  deepen  religion, 
and,  by  deepening  it,  to  give  it  a  wider  range. 
That  would  have  been  a  Judah  of  the  circumcised 
heart.  But  that  was  a  truth  hidden  from  the  mass. 
It  is  only  the  man  of  genius  who  grasps  and 
interprets  the  deepest  tendency  of  his  age. 

It  may  be  that  the  connection  between  the  earlier 
and  later  parts  of  chapter  xxv.  is  more  rhetorical  than 
real,  yet  it  does  accord  with  a  real  psychological 
situation  that  the  vision  of  the  wine-cup  of  God's 
wrath  should  follow  the  picture  of  Judah  emptied 
of  all  the  symbols  of  man's  labour  and  enjoyment. 
It  was  natural,  surely,  for  the  prophet  to  extend  his 
gaze  and  note  the  wider  political  effects  of  the 
Chaldean  victory.  Judah  was  no  isolated  state. 
In  a  sense  she  was  all  frontier  and  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  an  event  which  shook  her  to  the  centre 
left  her  neighbours  unconcerned.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  Syria  was  in  a  ferment  in  those  days  when  the 
mind  of  the  new  master  of  the  world  was  still  a 
subject  for  speculation.  And  nothing  was  more 
natural  than  that  Jeremiah  should  depict  this  wide- 
spread unrest  and  seek  to  read  its  deeper  meaning. 
Hence  the  addresses  to  the  nations  in  chapters  xlvi.- 
xlix.  These  will  claim  our  attention  later.  Mean- 
while it  is  to  be  said  that  nothing  is  more  in  accord 
with  the  activity  of  one  who,  like  Jeremiah,  had  a 
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conception  of  the  divine  world-plan  which  stretched 
far  beyond  Judah  than  that  he  should  see  in  the 
ferment  of  his  time,  a§  he  saw  in  the  confusion  of 
his  own  land,  the  judgment  of  God.  The  nations 
whicTh  passed  before  the  prophet's  eyes  in  the 
moment  of  vision  were  probably  not  so  numerous 
as  those  mentioned  in  the  chapter.  Additions  to  a 
catalogue  are  precisely  what  is  to  be  expected  from 
the  pen  of  later  editors,  like  notes  designed  to 
explain  a  classic.  The  suggestion  of  one  well-known 
scholar  that  we  ought  to  omit  those  nations  desig- 
nated by  the  formula  "and  all  the  kings  of"  has 
been  generally  accepted.  But  that  leaves  Egypt, 
Philistia,  Edom,  Moab,  Am.mon,  the  very  nations 
calculated  to  excite  the  liveliest  interest  in  a  Hebrew 
prophet.  These  nations  are  destined  to  reel  and 
stagger  under  the  judgments  of  God.  The  concep- 
tion no  longer  seems  to  us  ovei;wrought.  The  men 
of  the  ancient  world  knew  what  war  was — the 
pitiless,  desolating  scourge  of  men.  The  men  of 
to-day  now  share  their  knowledge,  and  know  that 
in  very  truth  the  nations  may  be  made  to  drink  of 
the  cup  of  the  judgments  of  God.  It  may  be  freely 
granted  that  there  is  an  element  in  chapter  xxv. 
which  one  feels  is  not  Jeremian.  Something  arti- 
ficial, suggestive  of  the  conventional  apocalyptic, 
makes  its  presence  felt,  something  which  our 
prophet's  tremendous  ethical  sense  and  instinct  for 
reality  would   make  it  impossible  for  him   to  write. 
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Nevertheless  he  lives  for  us  in  this  chapter  also,  and 
we  can  read,  as  in  a  palimpsest,  the  mighty  summons 
to  the  Chaldean  to  arise  and  execute  the  work 
appointed  him  of  God,  the  bitter  yet  tender  lament 
over  Judah,  and  the  word  that  brought  the  nations 
of  the  world  within  the  scope  of  the  purpose  of  that 
Almighty  Will,  in  the  service  of  which  the  prophet 
found  his  own  peace. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE  PENKNIFE  VE;^SUS  THE  PEN 

Few  stories  in  the  literary  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century  have  aroused  more  interest  among  writers 
than  that  of  the  destruction  of  the  manuscript  of  the 
first  volume  of  Carlyle^s  French  Revolution  at  the  hands 
of  John  Stuart  Mill's  servant-maid.    There  was  a  day 
when  Mill  came  to  the  Carlyles  "  the  very  picture  of 
desperation,"  to  announce  that  the  manuscript  which 
had  been  given   him  to  read  had  been  "  left  out 
in    too   careless    a   manner,"  and   was  **  irrevocably 
annihilated."     Carlyle    did    not    preserve    his   first 
drafts,  and  the  work  had  to  be  done  over  again.     The 
trial  was  a  terrible  one.     '^  The  night  has  been  full 
of  emotion,"  he  wrote  in  his  Journal,  "  occasionally 
a  sharp  pain    (something  cutting  or  hard  grasping 
me  round  the  heart)  occasionally  with  sweet  consola- 
tions."    And,  later,  we   hear  this  cry  :    "  Oh,  that 
I  had  faith  !     Oh,  that  I  had  !     Then  there  were 
nothing  too  hard  or   heavy  for  me.     Cry  silently 
to  thy  inmost  heart  to  God  for  it.     Surely  He  will 
give   it    thee."     It  was  to  our   Scottish  prophet  as 
if  a  part  of  his  life  had  been  wrenched  from  him. 
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Such  is  the  attachment  of  a  true  man  to  a  true  bit 
of  work. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  modern  to  the  ancient 
prophet.  But  there  is  this  in  common  between  them, 
that  each  in  his  own  way,  and  day,  was  struggling  to 
interpret  God's  purposes  toward  men,  and  of  the 
work  of  each  it  can  be  said  that  it  came  forth  from  the 
very  life  and  heart  of  the  man.  It  was  no  ignorant, 
careless  hand  that  sealed  the  fate  of  Jeremiah's  first 
manuscript.  The  destruction  of  that  bit  of  work 
was  the  deliberate  act  of  a  king.  "  So  the  king  sent 
Jehudi  to  fetch  the  roll  ;  and  he  brought  it  out 
of  Elishama  the  secretary's  chamber.  And  Jehudi 
read  it  in  the  ears  of  the  king,  and  in  the  ears 
of  all  the  princes  that  stood  beside  the  king. 
Now  the  king  was  sitting  in  the  winter  house 
and  the  fire  of  the  brasier  v/as  burning  before 
him.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  as  often  as  Jehudi 
read  three  or  four  columns  he  (the  king)  cut  them 
with  a  penknife,  and  flung  them  into  the  fire  that 
was  on  the  brasier,  until  all  the  roll  was  consumed 
in  the  fire  that  was  on  the  brasier"  (xxxvi.  21^). 
So  the  penknife  made  war  on  the  pen,  and  the 
deliberate  malice  of  a  despot  sought  to  efface  the 
life-work  of  a  prophet.  The  whole  incident  may  be 
taken  as  a  symbol  of  the  time.  Only  seventeen 
years  had  passed  since  another  book  was  brought  in 
the  same  city  to  another  king.  What  searchings  of 
heart  it  caused,  with  what  reverence  it  was  received 
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and  handled,  what  effects  it  produced,  we  have  already 
seen.  The  king  and  the  men  about  him  were 
shaken  by  that  earlier  word.  But  nothing  shook 
the  lighthearted  secularists,  the  officials,  and  the 
ecclesiastics  who  witnessed  the  destruction  of  this 
later  and  greater  book  of  the  New  Covenant. 
Feeble  protests  indeed  seem  to  have  been  made 
by  some — by  Elnathan  and  Delaiah  and  Gemariah. 
But  as  for  the  rest,  "  They  were  not  afraid  nor 
rent  their  garments,  neither  the  king  nor  any 
of  his  servants  that  heard  all  these  words." 
Had  it  come  to  the  ear  of  Jehoiakim  that  this 
writer  had  said,  **  He  shall  be  buried  with  the 
burial  of  an  ass"?  That  would  explain  the  dull, 
deliberate  ferocity  with  which  sheet  after  sheet  was 
cut  into  strips  and  cast  upon  the  brasier.  That 
assembly  in  the  winter  palace  at  Jerusalem  was  what 
we  should  call  to-day  **the  King  in  Council." 
Whatever  hope  Judah  had  of  being  piloted  through 
the  coming  storm  lay  there.  Whatever  there  was 
in  the  nation  of  political  insight  and  foresight,  of 
experience,  of  public  spirit,  of  character,  of  courage, 
of  steadfastness,  was  surely  to  be  looked  for  within 
that  room.  Yet  we  find  only  a  malicious,  savage  fool, 
with  an  attendant  train  of  jaunty  courtiers.  Was  he 
not  the  one  sane  man  who  saw  the  vision  of  the  land 
of  broken  millstones  and  desolate  highways  ? 

The  circumstances  that  led  Jeremiah  to  exchange 
for  a  time  the  spoken  for  the  written  word  are  made 
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clear  to  us  in  chapter  xxxvi.  Jeremiah  was  forbidden 
to  enter  the  temple  court,  where  some  of  his  greatest 
words  had  been  spoken.  He  was  now  under  the 
observation  of  the  police,  and  was  being  watched  as 
a  dangerous  character.  In  particular  we  may  be 
sure  that  his  latest  utterance,  announcing  Nebuchad- 
rezzar as  God's  servant,  aroused  the  fiercest  hostility 
among  the  ruling  classes.  Nevertheless,  Jerusalem 
was  not  at  ease,  and  the  fear  that  pervaded  the  minds 
of  men  no  doubt  increased  rather  than  lessened  the 
danger  to  the  prophet.  Panic-stricken  men  readily 
seek  a  victim.  We  are  told  that  a  fast  had  been 
proclaimed  in  the  city.  It  is  clear  that  the  established 
means  of  religion  were  being  made  use  of  to  allay 
public  anxiety.  It  was  the  only  means  the  priestly 
party  could  employ.  If  the  fast  had  been  a  sacra- 
ment of  real  national  humiliation  and  repentance  it 
w^ould  have  been  well  for  Judah.  But  it  meant  no 
such  thing.  More  likely  it  consummated  itself  in 
some  elaborate  ceremonial  in  the  temple,  designed  to 
deepen  in  men's  minds  a  sense  of  the  inviolability  of 
the  central  sanctuary.  It  is  chiefly  significant  to  us 
as  the  recognition  that  all  was  not  well.  How  far  it 
was  from  meeting  Jeremiah's  demands  we  know. 
Nevertheless,  the  prevailing  mood,  if  not  one  of 
religious  seriousness  yet  of  public  concern,  was  one 
that  Jeremiah  was  quick  to  appreciate.  Debarred 
from  his  accustomed  means  of  communicating  with 
the  people,  he  determined  to  prepare  a  book  of  his 
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prophecies  and  have  it  read  by  Baruch,  his  disciple 
and  secretary,  in  the  temple  court.  We  have  seen 
the  result  of  that  project.  The  book  was  destroyed, 
and  prophet  and  disciple  were  compelled  to  go  into 
hiding — "  God  hid  them,"  says  our  record.  But 
the  penknife  of  a  Jehoiakim  is  powerless  against  the 
pen  of  a  Jeremiah.  Undismayed  and  undeterred, 
Jeremiah  caused  a  new  roll  to  be  made.  /*'Thus 
saith  Yahweh :  Thou  hast  burned  this  roll,  saying, 
*  Why  hast  thou  written  therein,  saying,  "  The  king 
of  Babylon  shall  certainly  come  and  destroy  this 
land,  and  shall  cause  to  cease  from  it  man  and 
beast  "  ?  '  "  «  Then  took  Jeremiah  another  roll,  and 
gave  it  to  Baruch  the  scribe,  the  son  of  Neriah  ;  who 
wrote  thereon  from  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah  all  the 
words  of  the  book  which  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah 
had  burned  in  the  fire  ;  and  there  were  added 
besides  unto  them  many  like  words." 

It  was  now  open  war  between  the  pen  and  the 
penknife.  But  the  pen  was  to  triumph.  Jehoiakim, 
like  men  of  his  type,  was  really  irrelevant  to  the 
situation  as  it  was  developing  in  Judah.  He  could 
cause  a  disturbance  on  the  surface  of  events  ;  of  the 
depths  he  was  ignorant.  He  was  beset  by  forces 
that  he  could  neither  understand  nor  control.  He 
might  destroy  a  book.  But  he  could  not  still  the 
living  word. 

The  account  in  chapter  xxxvi.  of  the  publication 
of  Jeremiah's  first  volume  is  interesting  on  other 
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grounds  than  that  of  the  strange  fate  with  which  the 
book  was  overtaken.  It  gives  us,  e.g.^  about  the  one 
sure  date  we  have  in  Old  Testament  literary  history, 
and  casts  some  light  on  the  literary  methods  of  the 
ancient  world,  k  casts  some  light,  but,  after  all, 
not  much.  The  literary  standards,  f.^.,  according  to 
which  a  book  such  as  our  canonicaJ  Jeremiah  could 
be  transmitted  to  future  ages  in  the  form,  or,  rather, 
formlessness,  in  which  we  have  it,  are  not  illumined 
for  us  by  the  narrative.  But  it  is  of  high  interest  to 
know  that  at  a  given  time  Jeremiah  dictated  his 
prophecies  to  an  amanuensis.  There  has  been  much 
discussion  as  to  the  precise  contents  of  that  first  roll 
which  Jehoiakim  destroyed,  and  of  the  second  roll 
which  almost  literally  rose  from  the  ashes  of  its 
ill-fated  forerunner.  The  question  is  not  of  great 
importance  in  a  study  like  the  present.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  another  point  that  has  been 
discussed,  viz.,  did  Jeremiah  preserve  records  of  his 
discourses,  and  therefore  dictate  to  Baruch  from 
notes,  or  did  he  merely  give  from  memory  a  summary 
of  his  utterances  ?  As  regards  the  former  point,  we 
can  be  satisfied  here  with  saying  that  the  volume  of 
604  B.C.  contained  surely  everything  that  the  prophet 
had  been  moved  to  say  from  the  time  of  his  call  to 
the  crisis  brought  about  by  Carchemish,  at  any  rate 
everything  that  he  judged  worthy  of  preservation. 
The  early  experience  which  gave  the  direction  to  his 
whole  life-activity  could  hardly  fliil  to  find  a  place  in 
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the  roll.     And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  pre- 
reformation  utterances  and  of  the  Temple  Address. 
These  are  the  simple  and  obvious  things  that  suggest 
themselves  to  be  said.     To  attempt  to  go  beyond 
these  is  to  find  ourselves  very  much  in  the  dark. 
Some    of  the  prophetic  utterances,  e.g.,   are  found 
embedded  in  narratives  explanatory  of  the  circum- 
stances that  attended  them.     Did  Jeremiah  furnish 
some  of  this  material  himself,  or  was  it  left  to  Baruch 
to  supply  the    framework  ?      If  we  are    to  accept 
Duhm's  theory  that  the  whole  authentic  work  of  the 
prophet  is  preserved  in  some  268  couplets,  written  in 
elegiac  measure,  we  are  left  with  a  literary  problem 
of  considerable  magnitude  and  complexity.     But  we 
are  left  with  more  than  a  literary  problem.     We  are 
left  with  a  psychological  or  human  problem  which  is 
insoluble.       No    one   has    earned    the    right   more 
thoroughly  than  Duhm  to  speak  with  authority  on 
all  matters  relating  to  Jeremiah.      But    his  theory 
raises  almost  insuperable  difficulties.     That  Jeremiah 
was  a  poet  of  genius  no  one  will  deny.     There  are 
exquisite  and   unforgettable    passages   in   his  work. 
But  his  relation  to  his  age  was  much  more  concrete 
and  practical  than  that  of  a  great   poet   scattering 
stray  leaves  of  genius  among  his  fellow-countrymen. 
He  was  statesman,  reformer,   the    alert,  open-eyed 
critic  of  his  age.     "Art  for  art's  sake"  was  not  a 
formula  known  in  ancient  Israel  and  Judah.     "  Art 
for  life*s  sake  "  would  bring  us  much  nearer  to  the 
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actual  facts.  What  we  witness  in  prophet  after 
prophet  is  great  genius  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
God.  Jeremiah  was  no  mystic  visionary,  no  "  beau- 
tiful and  ineffectual  angel,  beating  in  the  void  his 
luminous  wings  in  vain."  He  was  primarily  a  man 
with  a  mission,  a  practical  mission,  a  mission  within 
the  limits  of  accomplishment,  viz.,  to  lead  Judah  into 
a  new  way  of  life.  He  failed,  it  is  true.  He  was 
too  great  to  win  a  swift  success.  But  he  failed  not 
because  he  had  to  contend  with  men's  lack  of 
aesthetic  appreciation,  but  with  their  obduracy  of 
will.  "  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the 
leopard  his  spots  ?''  That  cry  expressed  Jeremiah's 
lifelong  problem.  We  have  spoken  of  it  more  than 
once.  It  was  the  problem  of  sin,  of  sin  as  seated  in 
the  will.  And  no  man  who  did  not  envisage  the 
moral  problem  as  Jeremiah  did  could  have  given  the 
world  that  doctrine  of  the  New  Covenant,  fraught 
as  it  was  with  such  rich  possibilities  for  men. 

The  other  question  that  has  been  discussed  on 
the  basis  of  chapter  xxxvi.  is.  Did  Jeremiah  possess 
any  record  of  his  prophetic  utterances  when  he  came 
to  dictate  to  Baruch,  or  did  he  simply  give  a 
summary  of  them  from  memory  ?  It  has  been 
argued  at  length  that  up  to  604  Jeremiah  had 
written  nothing.  He  had  been  a  speaker  and 
nothing  more.  What  he  dictated  to  Baruch,  there- 
fore, was  but  a  summary  of  his  words.  The  reason 
adduced   in    support    of  this   opinion    is   that   the 
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material  as  we  have  it  is  uniform  in  character.  It 
does  not  reflect,  as  it  would  if  dictated,  say,  from  a 
journal,  the  lights  and  shades,  the  variation  of  em- 
phasis, the  changing  phases  of  experience  of  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  prophet's  activity.  Bufis  this  the 
impression  we  get  from  the  material  which  was 
presumably  contained  in  the  volume  of  604  ?  We 
cannot  say  that  it  is.  No  doubt  when  Jeremiah 
came  to  dictate  he  put  the  imprint  of  the  man  of 
forty-five  on  the  work  as  a  whole.  That  was 
inevitable.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  he  was  not 
dictating  from  a  record  or  that  that  imprint  obliter- 
ated the  marks  of  growth  in  the  collected  prophecies. 
It  is  simply  nonsense  to  say  dogmatically  that  he 
kept  no  record.  We  do  not  know  enough  about 
him  to  say  that.  If  we  hazard  the  opinion  that  it  is 
highly  probable  that  he  did  keep  a  record  we  are  in 
a  better  position  to  appreciate  the  fact  that,  with  the 
passing  from  youth  to  manhood,  with  changing 
historical  situations,  the  prophet's  message  changed 
its  emphasis.  In  one  sense,  of  course,  it  is  true  that 
Jeremiah  had  only  one  thing  to  say.  But  it  was  a 
thing  so  great  and  vital  that  it  flashed  forth  in  ever- 
new  meaning,  and  was  capable  of  ever-new  applica- 
tion. We  began  this  chapter  with  a  reference  to 
Carlyle.  Take  an  example  from  his  Reminiscences. 
That  book  is  the  work  of  an  old  man,  recalling  the 
experiences  of  youth  and  early  manhood.  The  seal 
of  maturity  is  upon  it.     Nevertheless  we  can  see  in 
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the  book  the  young  Carlyle,  and  he  who  would 
write  the  spiritual  history  of  the  modern  seer  would 
make  a  mistake  if  he  omitted  to  use  the  material 
supplied  by  the  man  of  seventy  as  reflecting  quite 
faithfully  an  earlier  experience.  So  with  the  volume 
of  604  B.C.  We  catch  the  glow  of  youth  in  the 
early  discourses.  We  note  the  change  of  emphasis  in 
the  Temple  Address.  We  can  see,  dimly,  no  doubt, 
yet  with  sufficient  clearness,  the  essential  problem  of 
the  prophet's  life  beginning  to  take  shape,  and  to 
define  itself,  and  becoming  harder  and  more  grim. 
Whether  the  prophet  kept  a  record  or  relied  upon 
his  memory  no  one  can  say,  nor  does  it  matter. 
Let  us  be  thankful  that  what  the  king's  penknife 
destroyed  the  prophet's  faith  and  courage  recreated. 
The  material  preserved,  if  it  does  not  permit  of  a 
biography  of  the  modern  type,  at  least  gives  us  a 
fairly  clear  outline  of  the  prophet's  career,  and  a 
quite  intimate,  if  not  in  the  modern  sense  detailed, 
knowledge  of  his  personality. 
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STRAY   LEAVES 

We  are  informed  that  to  the  second  roll  which 
Jeremiah  caused  Baruch  to  prepare  there  "  were 
added  many  like  words."  Some  of  these  words  as 
they  lie  before  us  in  the  record  cannot  be  fitted  into 
any  definite  situation  or  assigned  to  any  date.  This 
is  the  case,  e,g,y  with  not  a  few  utterances  in  chapters 
xiii.-xvii.,  though  many  of  these  are  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  highly  characteristic  of  our  prophet. 
Some,  also,  may  be  later  than  the  publication  of  the 
roll,  owing  their  position  to  one  or  other  of  the 
editorial  hands  who  gave  the  book  its  present  form. 
Thus  we  would  seem  to  have  a  word  later  than  the 
publication  of  the  roll  in  xiii.  18,  19,  where  the 
reference  to  the  king  and  the  queen-mother  carries 
us  into  the  reign  of  Jehoiachin.  Further,  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  Duhm,  that,  in  vv.  15-17  in  the 
same  chapter,  we  have  a  word  coming  out  from  the 
seclusion  which  the  hostility  of  the  king  compelled 
Jeremiah  to  seek  after  the  destruction  of  the  roll,  is 
an  attractive  one.  The  burning  of  the  first  roll 
would  seem  to  the  petty  men  of  the  Court  a  veritable 
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triumph  of  strong  government.  The  king*s  act  was 
precisely  of  the  sort  in  which  men  of  that  type  take 
pride.  But,  in  the  place  where  **  God  hid  him," 
Jeremiah's  soul  "  wept  in  secret  for  their  pride." 
For  he  saw  these  self-confident  rulers  stumbling  like 
lost  men  on  **  the  mountains  of  twilight."  The 
night  was  about  to  overwhelm  them. 

Oh,  hear  and  give  ear,  be  not  haughty  ; 

Jehovah  hath  spoken. 
To  Jehovah  your  God  give  glory 

Before  it  grows  dark, 
And  ere  yet,  on  the  mountains  of  twilight 

With  feet  that  are  stumbling, 
Ye  look  for  light,  which  to  gloom 

And  thick  darkness  He  turneth. 

(xiii.  15,  16.) 

There  is  a  composite  passage  in  xiv.  i-xv.  9, 
referring  to  a  drought  and  to  the  miseries  of  war, 
pestilence,  and  famine,  which  cannot  be  dated  with 
any  certainty.  It  may  be  assumed  that  it  formed 
part  of  the  destroyed  or  of  the  revised  roll.  The 
passage  as  a  whole  has  been  rearranged  by  critics  on 
the  basis  of  its  subject-matter,  while  certain  portions 
of  it  have  been  subjected  to  interesting  if  somewhat 
fanciful  comment.  No  lover  of  Jeremiah,  it  may  be 
affirmed,  will  lightly  surrender  the  wonderful  picture 
(xiv.  2-6)  of  a  land  smitten  by  drought,  of  the 
children  returning  with  empty  vessels  from  the  empty 
water-tanks,  of  the  ploughmen  silent  with  dismay  as 
the  ploughshare  fails  to  grip    the  earth  which    has 
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become  as  a  stone,  of  the  wild  asses  panting  on  the 
bare  heights. 

Judah  doth  mourn,  and  the  gate  thereof  languish, 

(Her  people)  are  sitting  in  black  on  the  ground, 

And  a  cry  riseth  up  from  Jerusalem. 
Her  nobles  have  sent  their  attendants  for  water  ; 

They  went  to  the  cisterns,  no  water  they  find  ; 
Back  then  they  go  with  their  pitchers  empty, 

In  shame  and  confusion  they  cover  their  heads. 
Dismayed  are  the  men  that  till  the  ground. 

Because  on  the  land  no  rain  hath  fallen. 

The  ploughmen  cover  their  heads  in  confusion. 
Yea,  even  the  hind  in  the  field  forsaketh 

The  young  that  she  bore,  because  grass  there  is  none, 
And  the  wild  asses  stand  on  the  bleak  bare  heights, 

Panting  for  air,  like  the  crocodile  ; 
And  the  light  dieth  out  of  their  eyes, 

Because  herbage  there  is  none. 

(xiv.  2-6.) 

To  say  that  there  is  nothing  of  Jeremiah  in  this, 
or  to  reject  the  passage  because  there  is  no  religious 
interpretation  put  upon  the  catastrophe,  is  to  limit 
the  range  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  Old  Testament 
poets,  and  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  haphazard 
arrangement  of  the  book  makes  it  impossible  to  say 
whether  this  or  that  passage  is  a  fragment  or  a 
finished  utterance. 

The  prayer  following  the  drought  picture  (xiv.  7- 
9),  with  its  answer  in  vv.  10-16,  and  the  second 
or  resumed  prayer  in  vv.  19-22,  with  its  answer 
(xv.  1-9),  make  up  a  section  which  has  led  to  many- 
interesting  and  ingenious  speculations.     Is  the  prayer 
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an  intercessory  prayer  by  the  prophet,  or  is  it  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  people  ?  It  seems  clear  that 
it  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  people.  But  does  it 
follow  that  that  literary  form  robs  it  of  its  inter- 
cessory character  and  quality  ?  We  may  be  sure 
that  the  impulse  to  intercede  was  part  of  Jeremiah's 
rich  endowment.  It  is  part  of  that  sacrificial  spirit 
which  is  the  glory  ever  of  the  greatest  men,  God's 
true  supermen.  And  could  there  be  any  finer  form 
of  the  intercessory  spirit  than  that  the  prophet 
should  by  a  stroke  of  genius  make  the  people  pray 
for  themselves?  So  he  bears  them  on  his  heart 
before  God,  a  people  sunk  indeed  and  like  to  be 
lost,  yet  capable  of  better  things.  Here  we  have 
Jeremiah's  ideal  of  the  people,  a  people  desiring 
more  of  God,  and  grieving  over  its  feeble  grasp  and 
fleeting  vision  of  divine  things.  "  O  Thou  Help  of 
Israel,  the  Saviour  thereof  in  time  of  trouble  ;  why 
shouldst  Thou  be  as  a  sojourner  in  the  land,  and  as 
a  wayfaring  man  that  turneth  aside  to  tarry  for  a 
night  r'  (xiv.  8).  The  reality  indeed  fell  far  short  of 
the  actual.  But  if  in  intercession  a  great  soul  bears 
up  to  God,  on  the  strong  wing  of  its  own  passion 
and  faith,  the  hope  it  cherishes  that  those  for  whom 
it  intercedes  are  still  capable  of  repentance  and  re- 
newal, is  that  not  the  very  crown  of  its  service  .''  One 
cannot,  then,  but  feel  that  there  is  something  unreal 
in  the  discussion  as  to  whether  this  is  an  intercessory 
prayer  by  Jeremiah  or  one  dramatically  transferred 
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to  the  lips  of  the  people.  It  is  at  once  the  prophet's 
prayer  and  the  people's  prayer.  It  was  because  the 
people  over  whom  he  wept  and  stormed  were  still 
"  My  people "  that  the  prophet  could  enter  the 
sanctuary  of  intercession.  Had  hope  altogether  died 
within  him  the  impulse  to  intercede  would  have 
shared  its  fate.  These  observations  are  quite  irrele- 
vant and  worthless  if  it  be  the  case,  as  has  been 
argued,  that  the  prayer  is  a  piece  of  refined,  subtle, 
and  even  bitter  irony,  or  even  a  grim  parody  of  a 
prayer  which  the  prophet  heard  in  the  temple  in  the 
dark  days  of  the  drought.  The  suggestion  is  not 
without  a  certain  brilliance  from  the  literary  point 
of  view.  Whether  it  is  justified  on  grounds  of 
psychology  is  another  question.  Such  irony  was 
certainly  within  Jeremiah's  competence  as  a  speaker 
and  writer.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  his 
conscience  would  have  sanctioned  it.  We  know 
that  he  once  mimicked  a  religious  formula  of  the 
day — ''The  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lordjare^these"  (vii.  4). 
But  that  was  not  a  prayer  ;  it  was  a  parrot-cry.  W^e 
have  irony  in  Jeremiah,  but  not  the  irony" of  Voltaire 
or  Anatole  France.  It  is  the  grave  irony  of  a  great 
faith.  The  question  is  one  in  the  deciding  of  which 
a  man's  temperament  will  have  weight.  It  seems 
more  in  unison  with  all  wejknow  of  Jeremiah  to 
catch  in  this  prayer  the  note  of  intercession^  rather 
than  of  irony.     It  is  worth^adding — though  it  may 
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be  merely  a  coincidence — that  in  the  passage  which 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  answer  to  this  prayer 
the  note  of  intercession  is  the  most  prominent  one. 
'*  Though  Moses  and  Samuel  stood  before  Me,  My 
mind  could  not  be  toward  this  people."  And  the 
lament,  a  few  verses  farther  on,  where  God  is  made 
to  say,  "  I  am  weary  of  repenting,"  and  the  prophet's 
own  cry,  "  For  who  shall  have  pity  upon  thee,  O 
Jerusalem  ?"  surely  lift  us  into  a  region  above  irony. 
These  verses  have  not  escaped  the  excising  knife  of 
the  critic — one  is  tempted  at  times  to  ask,  What 
parts  of  the  book  have  escaped  that  sharp  and 
restless  instrument  ?  If  their  authenticity  be  granted, 
they  certainly  tend  to  deepen  the  impression  that  the 
intercessory  note  in  the  passage  is  the  chief  one. 

Another  stray  leaf  contains  the  moving  passage  in 
XV.  IO-2I,  the  affecting  quality  of  which  is  increased 
rather  than  otherwise  by  the  omission  of  vv.  11-14. 
If  this  had  a  place  in  the  revised  roll,  we  naturally 
think  of  it  as  expressing  the  prophet's  feelings  of 
isolation  and  weariness  after  the  conflict  with  the 
rulers  occasioned  by  the  Temple  Address.  Or  it 
may  be  another  of  the  plaints  that  issue  from  the 
hiding-place  where  Jeremiah  sought  refuge  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  king  after  the  destruction  of  the 
first  roll.  The  passage  is  one  of  extraordinary 
interest  and  value  to  those  who  feel  that  in  Jeremiah 
a  fresh  type  of  religious  experience  made  its  appear- 
ance.    Indeed,  hardly  any  other  passage  throws  such 
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light  on  the  man  himself,  or  yields  us  more  com- 
pletely the  key  to  the  understanding  of  his  career. 
We  feel  again  the  wonder  of  that  faculty,  which  the 
prophet  possessed,  of  communing  with  God  and  with 
himself,  of  turning  back  upon  himself  in  order  to 
track  to  its  hiding-place  the  secret  of  his  unrest  and 
pain,  and  of  discovering  that  the  healing  of  these 
lay  in  renewed  consecration  to  his  tr.sk.  The 
superb  honesty  of  the  man  continually  impresses  us. 
Such  introspection  as  his  might  have  led  to  egoism, 
had  he  not,  when  he  turned  in  upon  himself,  met 
God  in  his  conscience.  His  powerful  sentiment 
never  degenerated  into  sentimentalism — that  baleful 
shadow  which  haunts  sentiment  as  antinomianism 
haunts  certain  types  of  evangelical  Christianity. 
Some  men  are  saved  from  sentimentalism  by  a  sense 
of  humour — the  "comic  spirit"  of  which  George 
Meredith  speaks  so  often — others  by  sheer  honesty 
of  conscience.  Jeremiah  was  of  the  latter  class. 
When  he  was  tempted  to  self-pity — and  that  was  one 
of  his  temptations — and  to  that  querulous  criticism 
of  one's  fate  or  of  God  which  is  born  of  self-pity, 
he  saved  himself  by  bringing,  so  to  speak,  the  senti- 
mentalist within  him  to  the  bar  of  his  conscience, 
and  judging  it  without  pity.  At  one  moment  he 
would  cry,  **  Why  is  my  pain  perpetual  and  my 
wound  incurable.'*"  There  is  a  hint  of  egoism  in 
that  cry.  *'  Wilt  Thou  indeed  be  unto  me  as  a  de- 
ceitful (stream),  and  as  waters  that  fail.^"     Here  is 
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egoism's  danger-point,  when  the  self  in  self-pity 
runs  the  risk  of  losing  God.  Jeremiah  found  his 
salvation  in  his  utter  honesty,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  in  his  humility.  ''  If  thou  separate  the  precious 
from  the  common  thou  shalt  be  as  My  mouth."  It 
is,  as  we  have  said,  a  fresh  type  of  experience.  It  is 
the  soul  of  man  breaking  fresh  ground,  if  the  meta- 
phor be  allowable,  and  that,  too,  at  an  hour  in  the 
spiritual  history  of  mankind  when  fresh  sustenance 
for  the  religious  life  had  to  be  found.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  Jeremiah's  greatness  and  to  his  essential  sanity  of 
soul  that  he  came  forth  from  these  times  of  introspec- 
tion a  stronger  man.  Like  One,  later,  who,  after 
the  experiences  in  the  wilderness,  "  returned  in  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  into  Galilee,"  Jeremiah  seemed 
to  be  invigorated  by  those  conflicts  with  the  spectres 
of  the  soul.  Something  of  "  the  first,  fine,  careless 
rapture  "  of  his  youthful  days  came  to  him  at  such 
times.  "  I  will  make  thee  unto  this  people  a  fenced, 
brazen  wall  .  .  .  and  I  will  save  thee  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  terrible." 

P'or  those  who  have  only  a  moderate  interest  in 
Jeremiah  as  a  public  character,  whose  career  was 
bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  a  nation,  but  who 
have  felt  the  appeal  of  his  humanity,  the  passage  in 
xvi.  1-9  will  always  have  a  special  attraction.  That 
this  man  should,  at  the  bidding  of  the  inner  voice, 
forgo  the  joys  of  love  and  home  and  fatherhood 
was  but  part  of  his  sacrifice.     There  is  nothing  said 
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to  Indicate  that  it  was  a  discipline  imposed  with 
reference  to  the  prophet's  own  moral  growth.  It 
was  no  flight  from  the  world  like  the  asceticism  of 
later  ages.  It  was  part  of  his  recognition  of  and 
acceptance  of  the  tragic  nature  of  the  life  of  his 
people.  Nor  was  it  the  high-wrought  rejection  of 
the  common  joys  and  common  ties  of  life  by  one 
uplifted  by  apocalyptic  vision.  Jeremiah  had  no 
such  vision.  It  was  not  the  end  of  the  world  he 
saw,  but  the  doom  of  Judah.  No  ;  the  prophet's 
asceticism,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  was  the  outcome 
of  a  great  pity.  It  literally  broke  his  heart  to  go 
either  to  the  house  of  mourning  or  to  the  house  of 
feasting.  One  recalls  here  a  passage  in  Carlyle*s 
Journal :  "  The  world  looks  often  quite  spectral  to 
me.  .  .  .  To  me,  through  the  thin  cobwebs.  Death 
and  Eternity  sate  glaring.  Coming  homewards 
along  Regent  Street,  through  street-walkers,  through 
— Ach  Gott !  unspeakable  pity  swallowed  up  un- 
speakable abhorrence  of  it  and  myself."  Unspeakable 
pity — it  is  what  we  can  say  of  Jeremiah.  His  stern 
discipline  had  really  no  reference  to  self  He  was 
not  seeking  to  fashion  with  painful  effort  a  fine 
character.  He  was  rent  with  grief  for  his  people, 
a  son  of  man  with  nowhere  to  lay  his  head. 

In  chapter  xvii.  1-18  (vv.  19-27  may  be  left  out 
of  account  as  a  passage  remote  from  the  interest  and 
thought  of  the  prophet)  we  have  a  handful  of  leaves, 
some    of  them    with    the   authentic    stamp.     Their 
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relation  to  each  other  seems  purely  editorial.  But 
some  of  the  sayings,  whenever  uttered  and  in  what- 
ever circumstances,  sound  the  notes  with  which 
we  are  now  familiar.  How  solemnly,  e.g.^  the  note 
of  the  inevitable  is  struck  in  this  word  :  "  The  sin 
of  Judah  is  written  with  a  pen  of  iron  and  with  the 
point  of  a  diamond  ;  it  is  graven  upon  the  table 
of  their  heart  and  upon  the  horns  of  your  altars." 
Yet  we  have  also  the  note  of  self-determination  and 
of  moral  freedom.  "  I  the  Lord  search  the  heart, 
I  try  the  reins,  even  to  give  every  man  according  to 
his  ways,  according  to  the  fruit  of  his  doings." 
The  world  in  which  the  record  of  sin  is  written  with 
a  pen  of  iron  is  still  a  world  of  redemption,  indeed 
a  world  of  redemption  by  very  reason  of  the  sharply 
cut  record.  It  is  because  sin  is  what  it  is  that  the 
cry  rises,  "  Heal  me,  O  God,  and  I  shall  be  healed  ; 
save  me,  and  I  shall  be  saved." 

To  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  our  collection  of 
stray  leaves  we  have  in  xiii.  1-14  the  story  of  the 
linen  girdle  and  the  parable  of  the  jars.  The  former 
may  be  a  record  of  something  that  actually  happened. 
A  symbolic  act,  as  we  have  seen,  was  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  prophet's  method.  If  that  be  the  case, 
however,  the  river  by  whose  banks  the  girdle  was 
buried  could  hardly  be  the  Euphrates.  The  sugges- 
tion that  it  was  the  Parah  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Anathoth  would  remove  difficulties  from  the 
story,  for  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Jeremiah 
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made  two  pilgrimages  across  the  desert.  Perhaps 
the  proposal  to  retain  the  reference  to  Euphrates, 
and  to  regard  the  story  simply  as  a  story  or  parable, 
meets  the  situation  best.  And,  as  there  is  always 
a  temptation  to  be  over-ingenious  in  interpreting 
a  parable,  it  may  suffice  to  find  the  lesson  of  the 
story  to  be  this,  that  exposure  to  foreign  influences 
had  been  the  ruin  of  Judah.  It  is  therefore  quite 
probable,  as  has  been  urged  by  some  commentators, 
that  the  story  was  part  of  Jeremiah's  early  teaching, 
when  idolatrous  worship  was  the  main  object  of  his 
attack.  To  go  after  other  gods  (ver.  lo)  is  to  become 
as  the  buried  girdle,  "  profitable  for  nothing."  The 
parable  of  the  jars  follows  immediately  the  story 
of  the  girdle.  It  may  be  a  late  utterance,  an  echo 
of  the  great  word  in  chapter  xxv.  on  the  wine-cup  of 
God's  judgment.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  with  any 
assurance. 

There  has  been  little  or  no  order  in  our  examina- 
tion of  these  stray  leaves.  They  do  not  have  any 
order  among  themselves  as  they  lie  before  us  in  the 
record.  But  that  by  no  means  impairs  their  value. 
They  yield  some  highly  interesting  glimpses  of  the 
prophet,  not  only  on  the  field  of  his  public  activity, 
but  also  in  those  hidden  places  and  in  those  hours  of 
meditation  when  the  secrets  of  the  heart  are  revealed. 
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JEREMIAH  AND  THE  NATIONS 

There  are   six  chapters  in  the   Book   of  Jeremiah 
(xlvi.-li.)  containing   prophecies    concerning  certain 
nations — Egypt,  Philistia,   Moab,    Ammon,  Edom, 
Damascus,  Kedar,  Elam  and  Babylon.     Of  these  the 
two  last  are  by  general  consent  omitted.     In  them 
we  have  the  reflections  of  a  later  mind  on  Babylon, 
her  deserts  and  her  destiny.     As  regards  the  other 
four  chapters  there  has  been  much  discussion.     They 
are  rejectt^  totally  by  certain  critics,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.     It  is  said,  e.g.^  that  Jeremiah  had  no 
mission    to  the  nations,  and  again,  that  the    style, 
treatment,  and  range  of  ideas  in  the  chapters  preclude 
authorship  by  our  prophet.     It  is  pointed  out  by 
everal   writers    that  '*even  A.  B.  Davidson,"  that 
master  in  the  house  of  the  critics,  whose  caution, 
not    untouched    by    irony,    delayed   his    arrival    at 
weeping  conclusions,  admitted  that  there  is  much  in 
these  chapters  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  Jeremiah. 
In    this    judgment  \  there    is    general    agreement. 
Cornill  refuses  to  accept  the  elimination  of  the  whole 
section,  and  Driver,  while  admitting  that  the  pro- 
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phecies  '^  may  have  been  amplified  in  parts  by  a  later 
hand  (or  hands)/'  thinks  it  'Moubtful  whether  there 
is  sufficient  reason  for  reducing  the  original  nucleus 
to  such  small  dimensions "  as  some  critics  would 
demand. 

At    first   sight   the   situation    may   seem    rather 
desperate  to  the  "  plain  man,"  the  ordinary  reader 
who  takes  his  Book  of  Jeremiah  at  its  face  value  as 
the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  and  expects  to  find  the  work 
of  his  prophet  contained  therein.     But  it  is  not  so 
desperate  after  all.     We  have  to  recognise  that  the 
literary  methods  of  to-day  offer  us  no  help  at  all  in 
understanding  those  of  the  ancient  world,  save  by 
contrast.     Briefly,  the    difference    is   this.     Ancient 
editors  put  into  the  text  what  a  modern  editor  would 
put  into  his  notes.     It  was  not  a  case  of  falsifying 
or  even  confusing  the  record,  though  it  did  produce 
confusion,  a   confusion   which   has    set    to    modern 
literary  criticism  its  problem.     We  may  believe  that 
it  was  all  done  in  good  faith.     It  may  be  that  if  those 
ancient  scribes  had  been  vouchsafed  a  vision  of  the 
far-off  nineteenth  century  they  would  have  restrained 
their    enthusiasm.     At   any    rate,    such    was    their 
method.     Under  the  shelter  of  a  great  name  they 
reared  a    composite  structure,  satisfied  if  the  parts 
were    at    least    in    contact    with   each   other.     The 
modern  anxiety  is  to  restore  the  work  of  ancient  art 
by  freeing  it  of  every  inharmonious  element.     Hence 
the  function  of  the  knife  in  literary  criticism.     If  we 
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believe  that  Jeremiah  felt  that  he  had  a  mission  to 
the  nations,  the  task  is  to  discover  in  these  chapters, 
relying  on  what  we  know  of  his  mind  and  outlook 
and  mode  of  expression,  what  there  has  been  pre- 
served to  us  of  his  actual  message.  The  general 
question  has  been  touched  upon  already.  The 
emergence  of  the  Chaldeans,  no  longer  as  a  secondary 
but  as  the  primary  power  in  the  world,  could  not  fail 
to  shake  the  nations  and  to  make  the  strongest  sort 
of  appeal  to  Jeremiah,  whose  intense  patriotism  was 
misunderstood  because  of  his  very  interest  in  what 
took  place  beyond  the  borders  of  Judah.  Had  he 
shared  the  otiose  attitude  of  the  ruling  party  in 
Jerusalem,  his  lot  would  have  been  an  easier  one. 
But  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  he  heard  the  drums  of 
war.  Carchemish  spoke  to  him  as  to  no  other  man 
of  his  age.  Was  it  likely  that  such  a  man  could 
keep  silent  regarding  those  nations  whose  fortunes 
had  always  been  so  closely  bound  up  with  that  of 
his  own  people  } 

But  apart  from  the  general  question  as  to  the 
extent  and  nature  of  Jeremiah's  prophetic  mission, 
would  he  not  be  a  bold  man  who  would  exclude  the 
prophet's  hand  from  the  battle  picture  in  chapter  xlvi.  ? 
Who  more  likely  than  Jeremiah  to  watch  with  a 
certain  solemn  exultation  the  broken  army  of  Egypt 
in  its  flight  from  Carchemish  ^  All  Judah  might  see 
the  routed  mob  as  it  streamed  over  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  on  its  way  to  the  coast  road  and  the 
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safety  of  its  own  frontier.  It  was  the  army  before 
whose  onslaught  the  beloved  Josiah  had  gone  dov/n 
in  death. 

O  death,  made  proud  with  pure  and  princely  beauty. 

The  picture,  no  doubt,  is  somewhat  confused.  Is 
not  "  every  battle  of  the  warrior  with  confused  noise 
and  garments  rolled  in  blood"?  But  how  vividly 
the  scenes  stand  out  before  us!  We  have  the 
strength  and  pride  of  a  great  host  marching  to 
victory — "  I  will  go  up,  I  will  cover  the  earth  ;" 
then  comes  Carchemish,  and  by  swift  transition  there 
is  a  beaten  army,  disordered  and  demoralised,  the 
mighty  men  stumbling  against  each  other  or  lying 
side  by  side  in  the  peace  that  finally  descends  on  the 
bloodiest  battlefield.  The  whole  event  is  greatly 
conceived  and  greatly  portrayed,  not  in  detail  but  in 
a  series  of  swift  impressions.  It  is  the  battle  of  the 
rivers,  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates,  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  rivals  for  the  control  of  the  world.  It  was  a 
day  when  the  sword  drank  its  fill  and  left  wounds 
for  which  there  was  no  healing.  But  above  all  it 
was  God's  day.  Over  the  battlefield  brooded  the 
silent  and  mighty  purpose  of  the  Supreme  Will ; 
God  had  "  a  sacrifice  in  the  north  country  by  the 
river  Euphrates."  There  is  no  glorying  over  the 
defeat  of  Egypt  as  such,  no  savage  exultation  over 
the  humbling  of  an  enemy.  The  whole  passage  is 
the  work  of  a  man  who  sees  something  happening 
that  is  too  great  to  arouse  any  base  sentiment.     It  is 
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a  great  solemnity  he  is  witnessing,  an  act  in  a  drama 
before  which  thoughtful  men  stand  silent. 

If  Jeremiah  had  neither  part  nor  lot  in  this  great 
oracle,  then  somewhere  his  mantle  fell  upon  shoulders 
not  unworthy. 

It  is,  of  course,  beyond  the  scope  of  a  volume  like 
the  present  to  engage  in  detailed  study  of  these 
utterances  concerning  the  nations.  None  of  them 
has  the  interest  of  that  on  Egypt,  since  none  of  the 
nations  in  Jeremiah's  day  bulked  so  largely  in  the 
view  of  Judah.  She  was  the  power  at  whose  feet 
Judah  lay  after  Megiddo,  at  once  great  in  her 
triumph  and  memorable  in  her  eclipse.  Yet  hardly 
any  of  the  prophecies  is  lacking  in  the  poignant 
phrase  and  swift  characterisation  of  national  traits 
that  bespeak  the  great  writer.  The  passage,  e,g,^  in 
which  the  prophet  seems  to  hear  the  cry  of  Philistia 
for  mercy  at  the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans,  "  Ah,  thou 
sword  of  Yahweh,  how  long  will  it  be  ere  thou  be 
quiet  ?  Put  up  thyself  into  thy  scabbard  ;  rest  and 
be  still,"  and  the  answer  to  the  cry,  "  How  can  it  be 
quiet,  seeing  Yahweh  hath  given  it  a  charge.^"  is  one 
that  lives  in  the  memory.  In  the  long  oracle  on 
Moab,  in  chapter  xlviii.,  consisting  of  forty-seven 
verses,  very  little  is  found  _  by  modern  criticism 
worthy  of  being  assigned  to  Jeremiah.  Dr.  Peake 
grants  some  nineteen  verses  to  the  prophet ;  other 
critics  are  much  more  sparing  in  their  admissions. 
The  whole  chapter  has  been  assigned  to  a  date  as  late 
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as  the  second  century  b.c.  Such  variety  of  opinion 
is  itself  an  illuminating  commentary  on  the  length  ot 
the  critical  pendulum.  Yet,  take  this  picture  of  a 
stagnant,  unprogressive  nation,  the  victim  of  its  own 
secure  prosperity:  "  Moab  hath  been  at  ease  from  his 
youth,  and  he  hath  settled  on  his  lees,  and  hath  not 
been  emptied  from  vessel,  neither  hath  he  gone  into 
captivity;  therefore  his  taste  remaineth  in  him  and 
his  scent  is  not  changed.  Therefore  behold  the  days 
come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  send  unto  him  them 
that  pour  off,  and  they  shall  pour  him  off  [Driver 
renders  here,  ^^  I  will  send  unto  him  tilters,  and  they 
shall  tilt  him "]  ;  and  they  shall  empty  his  vessels 
and  break  his  bottles  in  pieces.  And  Moab  shall  be 
ashamed  of  Chemosh."^  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
anyone  in  the  second  century  could  have  written  this 
penetrating  and  picturesque  judgment  on  Moab. 
The  pride  of  Moab  had  long  affected  the  prophetic 
mind  in  Israel  as  the  very  antithesis  of  that  faith 
which  was  the  secret  of  true  religion.  "  How  say 
ye.  We  are  mighty  men  ?"  A  century  before 
Jeremiah's  day  Isaiah  had  declared,  "  We  have 
heard  of  the  pride  of  Moab,  that  he  is  very  proud  " 
(xvi.  6).  And  it  lived  in  the  oldest  records  of  the 
people  how  Moab  had  stood,  a  stubborn  obstacle, 
between  Israel  and  the  promised  land.  There  is  in 
the  Book  of  Numbers  a  fragment  or  echo  of  an  ancient 
taunt-song  celebrating  a  victory  of  Israel  in  Moab  : 
*'  Woe  to  thee,  Moab  ;  thou  art  undone,  people  of 

^  xlviii.  II, 
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Chemosh.  He  hath  given  up  his  sons  to  be 
runaways,  his  daughters  to  captivity  "  (xxi.  29). 
None  of  the  nations  within  sight  of  the  Mediterranean 
resented  more  bitterly,  or  was  slower  to  acknowledge, 
the  triumph  of  Israel  than  this  gifted  and  self- 
confident  people.  Their  *'  culture  "  was  a  perpetual 
challenge  to  that  of  Israel.  Ezekiel  records  that  it 
was  Moab  who  said,  "  Behold,  the  house  of  Judah 
is  like  all  the  nations  "  (xxv.  8).  The  antagonism 
which  prophecy  displayed  towards  Moab  was,  there- 
fore, more  than  racial  ;  it  was  religious.  It  could 
never  be  forgotten  that  Chemosh  challenged  Yahweh. 
That  was  the  front  of  Moab's  offending.  Jeremiah 
was  but  standing  true  to  the  prophetic  tradition  when 
he  declared,  "  Moab  shall  be  put  to  shame  through 
Chemosh." 

This  group  of  oracles  concerning  foreign  nations, 
which  we  find  at  the  centre  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah, 
is  a  familiar  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Book  of  Amos, 
^.^.,  we  have  a  series  of  solemn  judgments  passed 
upon  the  nations  that  neighboured  Israel.  These 
judgments  are  in  no  way  merely  an  expression 
of  racial  antipathy.  They  rather  bear  witness  to 
a  new  conception  of  God  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet. 
The  offence  of  Moab,  Ammon,  and  the  rest  was  not 
that  they  had  outraged  Israel,  but  that  their  life  was 
in  conflict  with  the  law  of  life  which  the  Supreme 
Will  had  imposed.     If  they  fell,  their  doom  would 
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be  no  mere  vindication  of  Israel,  but  a  vindication 
of  God's  righteous  law.  So  in  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel 
we  have  long  passages  bearing  exclusively  on  foreign 
nations.  It  is  natural  to  think  of  these  to-day 
as  warnings  or  ultimata  meant  for  dissemination  in 
an  enemy  country.  They  served  no  such  purpose. 
The  fate  of  the  nations  illustrated,  as  we  have  said, 
the  great  principles  for  which  the  prophets  contended, 
and  an  oracle  on  a  foreign  nation  might  well  be 
a  timely  exhortation  to  the  prophet's  own  country- 
men. Dr.  Skinner  has  pointed  out  in  his  study 
of  Ezekiel,  and  for  reasons  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  how  natural  and  even  inevitable 
this  was.  We  may  compare  the  group  of  nations  of 
which  Judah  was  the  geographical  centre  with  the 
Balkan  States  of  to-day.  Nothing  could  happen 
in  one  that  did  not  affect  the  others.  The  large 
outlook  and  intense  public  spirit  of  the  prophets 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  keep  silence  on 
events  the  rumour  of  which  was  constantly  flying 
over  the  borders  of  Judah. 

In  the  time  of  Jeremiah  the  nations  were  united 
in  a  common  tension  such  as  they  had  never  before 
experienced.  It  was  a  time  when  all  the  considera- 
tions that  had  weight  in  directing  the  activity  of  a 
prophet  were  present  in  force  to  influence  Jeremiah. 
It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  his  discourses 
on  foreign  nations  have  come  to  us  in  their  original 
form.     But  it  does  follow  that  we  may  with  confidence 
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hear  in  them  the  message  of  one  who,  while  he 
believed  that  the  hour  had  come  for  judgment 
to  begin  at  the  house  of  God,  was  convinced  also 
that  the  judgments  of  God  were  in  the  earth. 

It  is  idle  to  regard  these  discourses  on  the  nations 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the   fulfilment  of  this 
or  that  specific  prediction.     The  writers  did  indeed 
predict,  but  on  the  basis  of  their  insight  into  the 
conditions  which  obtain  in  the  moral  life,  and  on  the 
principle  that  what  a  man  or  a  nation  sows  they  shall 
also  reap.     Hence  their  prophecies  did  not  go  with- 
out fulfilment,  since  the  moral  world  is  an  ordered 
world,  in  which  cause  and  effect  hold  ;  but  to  discern 
the  fulfilment  something  of  the  same  moral  insight 
is  required  which  inspired  the  prophecy.     Prophecy 
fulfils  itself  in   many  ways,  and  we   may  miss  the 
glory  of  it  as  a  great  moral  criticism  of  life  by  anxiety 
to  connect  a  prophetic  word  with  this  or  that  specific 
event.     In  some  cases,  also,  the  prophetic  estimate 
of  nations  differed.     This,  which  on  the   basis   of 
a    certain    view    of  inspiration,    might    be    held    to 
invalidate  prophecy,  is  really  a  tribute  to  its  worth. 
For  it  means  that,  when  prophecy  rose  to  its  height 
in    Israel  and  Judah,  it  was  free  from  every  taint 
of  magic.     The  ecstasy  of  the  prophet  was  a  condition 
in  which  all  his  powers  were  working  at  their  finest. 
If  prophecy  teaches  us  anything  it  is  this,  that  when 
God's  Spirit  spoke  through  a  man,  the  man's  man- 
hood was  at  its  height. 
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It  IS  worth  noting  that  certain  of  these  discourses 
close  upon  a  note  of  hope  and  restoration.  These 
closing  notes  have  been  rejected  by  certain  critics. 
But  would  not  later  editors,  in  days  when  Judaism 
had  hardened  and  become  exclusive,  have  been  more 
likely  to  excise  such  notes  than  to  insert  them  ? 
It  accords  with  what  we  have  learned  of  Jeremiah 
that  he  should  have  hope  even  for  the  nations.  He 
saw  God's  purpose  with  large  vision.  And,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  was  no  pessimist  since  he  did 
not  believe  in  an  unintelligent  fate,  e.g.y  like  the 
blind  will  of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy,  operating 
in  the  world,  and  certainly  not  in  a  malignant,  if 
intelligent,  power,  but  in  the  righteous  and  invincible 
will  of  God.  The  creed,  ^.^.,  which  finds  expression 
in  these  lines  of  a  modern  prophet,  Thomas  Hardy, 

Has  some  Vast  Imbecility 

Mighty  to  build  and  blend, 

But  impotent  to  tend, 
Framed  us  in  jest,  or  left  us  o'er  to  hazardry  ? 

Or  come  we  of  an  Automaton, 

Unconscious  of  our  pains  ? 

Or  are  we  live  remains 
Of  godhead  dying  downwards,  brain  and  eye  now  gone  ? 

excludes  any  note  of  hope  from  the  estimate  of  life. 
*'  1  like  Hardy,"  wrote  Meredith,  "  but  am  afflicted 
by  his  twilight  view  of  life."  Jeremiah  may  be  said 
to  have  had  a  twilight  view,  and  even  a  midnight 
view,  of  life.     But  the  darkness  was    not  that  of 
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an  unintelligible  world,  it  was  the  darkness  that  falls 
on  men  who  have  blinded  themselves  to  the  sun.  It 
is  a  deep  darkness,  all  the  more  tragic  because  of  the 
light  that  flows  and  surges  round  it  ;  but  it  is 
not  irremediable.  For  the  blind  eyes  may  be  touched 
and  healed.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  may 
be  said  of  Jeremiah  that  he  was  a  great  optimist, 
because  at  the  centre  of  his  whole  conception  of  life 
lay  the  faith  that  upon  man's  heart  God  could  write 
the  immortal  record  of  His  love  and  grace. 
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JEREMIAH  AND  THE  PHARISEES  OF  HIS  TIME  ^ 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  Book  of 
Jeremiah  is  its  record  of  the  conflict  between  the 
prophet  and  the  religious  leaders  of  his  time.  The 
conflict  began  after  the  reformation  under  Josiah. 
It  was  waged  between  the  men  who  believed  that 
that  reformation  was  a  great  success  and  the  man 
who  was  convinced  that  it  had  failed.  It  is,  in  its 
way,  as  striking  a  feature  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  as 
is  the  conflict  between  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees  in  the 
New  Testament  narrative.  And  these  two  records  of 
antagonism — the  Old  Testament  and  the  New — pre- 
sent similar  features,  because  the  situations  they  reflect 
were  fundamentally  one.  In  both  cases  we  have  the 
one  against  the  many  ;  in  both  cases  the  inspiration 
of  the  one  is  a  passion  for  reality  in  religion  ;  in 
both  cases  the  many  cling  to  tradition,  and  are  vehe- 
ment upholders  of  the  religious  organisations  of  their 
day.  In  both  cases  we  have  denunciation  of  the 
many  by  the  one,  and  persecution  of  the  one  by  the 
many.  That  the  later  conflict  reached  its  crisis 
in  the  Cross  means  that,  in  the  case  of  Jesus, 
1  xxiii.-iv. 
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owing  to  His  greater  personality  and  profounder 
religious  view,  the  antagonism  was  raised  to  its 
highest  power.  It  may  also  be  recalled  that  in  both 
cases  the  conflict  took  place  when  the  shadows  of 
disaster  were  gathering  over  Jerusalem. 

It  is  important  to  observe  at  the  outset  that,  when- 
ever we  have  references  to  this  conflict  between 
Jeremiah  and  the  religious  leaders  of  his  age,  these 
leaders  are  almost  invariably  designated  as  **  the 
priests  and  the  prophets."  They  were  united  in 
their  opposition  to  the  prophet,  and  they  are  united 
in  his  denunciation.  They  were  united,  also,  in 
their  efforts  to  suppress  and  silence  him.  It  is  clear 
that  the  priests  and  the  prophets  stood  for  the  same 
interests  and  that  from  Jeremiah's  point  of  view 
there  was  nothing  to  choose  between  them.  The 
importance  of  this  double  designation  of  the  religious 
leaders  lies  in  the  light  it  casts  on  the  religious 
position  in  Jerusalem  after  the  reformation,  and  on 
the  isolation  of  Jeremiah  himself.  It  is  usual  in 
dealing  with  Old  Testament  religion  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  prophetic  and  priestly  elements. 
We  find  what  is  really  great  and  distinctive  in  the 
former,  the  marks  of  a  living  religion,  the  promise 
of  progress,  whereas  in  the  latter  we  have  the  more 
conservative  and  traditional  and  less  spiritual  aspect 
of  religion.  The  distinction  is  justified  so  far  as 
most  of  the  prophets  whose  work  has  come  down  to 
us  are  concerned.     In  an  Amos  or  Hosea  we  have  an 
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element  which  soars  far  above  the  priestly,  at  any 
rate  in  the  more  official  sense  of  that  term.  The 
freedom  from  tradition  which  the  great  prophets 
displayed,  their  fresh  sense  of  ethical  values,  their 
instinct  for  getting  to  the  heart  of  things,  distinguish 
them  from  the  more  cautious  and  conventional 
representatives  of  religion.  Of  course,  in  a  deep 
Christian  sense  these  prophets  were  priests,  since  they 
sought  to  open  a  way  for  their  people  into  the  higher 
regions  of  religious  experience.  But  while  from 
that  point  of  view  the  distinction  between  prophet 
and  priest  vanishes — the  truly  religious  leader  execut- 
ing both  offices — it  is  a  real  distinction  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  priest  by  a  sort  of  instinct  dis- 
trusts, opposes,  and  even  hates  an  Amos.  Now  the 
remarkable  fact  is  that  in  Jeremiah's  time  the  dis- 
tinction had  vanished.  The  prophets  seemed  to 
represent  just  what  the  priests  represented.  It  is 
conceivable,  of  course,  that  to  say  that  might  mean 
that  one  was  paying  a  high  tribute  to  the  religious 
character  of  an  age,  as  an  age  when  all  the  Lord's 
people,  including  even  the  priest,  were  prophets. 
But,  unfortunately,  such  an  estimate  is  not  possible 
as  regards  Jeremiah's  age.  Instead  of  the  priest 
being  lifted  up  to  the  level  of  prophecy  it  would 
seem  that  the  prophets  were  depressed  to  that  of  the 
priests.  The  men  who  ought  to  have  seen  to  it  that 
the  forms  of  religion  were  instinct  with  life,  that  the 
worship  of  the  temple  was  symbolic  of  the  people's 
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genuine  longing  for  God,  and  whose  constant  con- 
tention ought  to  have  been  that  religion  was  a  vain 
thing  unless  it  found  its  final  expression  in  life,  were 
evidently    little    more    than    members    of   a   ruling 
class,  ready  at  any  moment  to  act  officially  with  the 
priests.     Indeed,  the  ominous  fact  was  that  the  title 
"prophet"  had  become  an  official  title.     That,  indeed, 
was  not  an    entirely  new  thing    in    Israel.     Amos, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  careful  to  explain  that  he 
was  neither  a  prophet  nor  the   son    of  a  prophet. 
But    in   Jeremiah's   time    the    degradation    of  the 
prophetic  calling  was  complete.     It  may  be  argued 
that    there   were    extenuating   circumstances.     The 
recent  reformation,  e.g.^  had  been  to  a  certain  extent 
a  prophetic  movement.     Perhaps,  at  the  best,  the 
prophets   whom    Jeremiah   attacked  so  vehemently 
were  good  men,  resting  on  their  oars  and  satisfied 
that  they  had  brought  the  ship  of  religion  into  port. 
But  that  did  not  make  the  situation  any  less  serious 
for  our  prophet.     It  made  it  more  serious.     It  was 
a  comparatively  easy  thing  to  deal  with  the  Court 
circle,  for  Jehoiakim  and  his  entourage  were  probably 
related  only  in  the  loosest  way  to  the  religious  settle- 
ment which  the  reformation  had  brought  about.      An 
opportunist  recognition  of  an  established  religion  is  a 
simple  phenomenon,  easily  exposed  and  open  to  a 
prophet's    denunciation.     It    is    a   different    matter 
when  the  prophet  has  to  deal  with  men  who  are  not 
only  sincerely  attached  to  a  religious  settlement  but 
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satisfied  with  it.  That  was  the  case  with  the 
Pharisees  in  Christ's  time  ;  it  was  the  case  with  the 
''  priests  and  the  prophets "  in  Jeremiah's  time. 
The  result  was  that,  while  by  Jehoiakim  and  his 
circle  Jeremiah  was  regarded  as  a  public  nuisance, 
and,  on  personal  grounds,  a  man  to  be  suppressed  on 
account  of  his  caustic  tongue,  by  the  religious  leaders' 
he  was  viewed  with  a  resentment  which  had  some- 
thing in  it  of  religious  fanaticism.  There  is  no 
animosity  like  that  of  religious  men  combating  what 
they  conceive  to  be  heresy.  In  a  sense  their  passion 
is  a  tribute  to  religion,  for  it  shows,  at  least,  that 
religion  has  the  power  to  make  its  interests  vital  and 
fundamental.  Nevertheless,  these  men  cannot  escape 
the  judgment  of  history  because  it  may  be 
said  of  them  that  they  were  sincere.  The  mistaken 
view  of  religion  of  the  men  of  Jeremiah's  day  was 
fraught  with  the  direst  consequences  for  Judah.  And 
when  we  read  the  prophet's  vehement  polemic  we 
are  not  surprised  at  the  complete  absence  of  any  dis- 
position to  exonerate  them.  They  were  the  men 
who  ought  to  have  known  better.  Jeremiah,  then, 
had  practically  no  section  of  the  people  on  whom  he 
might  count  for  support.  The  prophets,  presumably 
men  of  enlightenment  and  culture,  with  gifts  of 
exposition  and  leadership,  men  of  social  consideration 
and  influence,  were  as  unsympathetic  as  the  priests, 
the  men  who  could  not  forget  that  Jeremiah  had  said 
that  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  might  become  as  Shiloh. 
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When  we  examine  Jeremiah's  complaint  against 
the  religious  leaders  we  find  that  a  main  element  in 
it  was  that  they  sought  to  allay  anxiety  by  the 
assurance  that  everything  was  going  well.  They 
seemed  to  feel  that  their  efforts  to  restore  religion  at 
the  reformation  was  a  guarantee  that  good  fortune 
would  attend  the  nation.  They  had  done  their  part  ; 
it  was  for  God  to  do  His.  We  gather  this  from  the 
complaint  that  Jeremiah  puts  into  their  mouth  (iv.  lo 
— taking  the  emendation  of  the  text  from  the  Arabic 
version),  "  They  shall  say,  Ah,  Lord  God,  surely 
thou  hast  greatly  deceived  this  people,  saying,  Ye 
shall  have  peace."  The  thought  is  not  that  the 
priests  and  prophets,  having  done  their  duty,  trusted 
to  God  to  bless  their  efforts.  It  is  rather  that  they, 
having  been  true  to  their  part  of  the  covenant, 
were  entitled  to  expect  peace.  That,  if  we  may  so 
put  it,  was  a  purely  Pharisaic  attitude,  a  dependence 
on  that  justification  by  works  which  in  Paul's  view 
meant  the  loss  of  the  secret  of  true  religion.  It  was 
on  this  basis,  then,  that  the  religious  leaders  preached 
peace.  It  was  a  boon  they  had  a  right  to  expect. 
This  shows  us  how  difficult  and  even  hopeless  was 
the  religious  situation  with  which  Jeremiah  had  to 
deal.  He  who  exalted  the  grace  of  God,  who  knew 
God  as  the  God  who  tries  the  reins  and  the  heart, 
who  was  given  to  probing  his  own  motives,  who  was 
often  oppressed  by  the  thought  of  his  own  unworthi- 
ness,  who  found  his  strength  again  and  again  in  the 
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assurance  that  by  the  grace  of  God  he  was  what  he 
was,  must  have  had  a  painful  sense  of  the  gulf  that 
separated  him  from  these  men.  The  men  who  said, 
"  Ye  shall  not  see  the  sword,  neither  shall  ye  have 
famine,"  who  said,  "  The  Lord  hath  said,  Ye  shall 
have  peace,"  were  men  with  whom  Jeremiah  could 
make  no  compromise.  Their  conception  of  religion 
was  fundamentally  different  from  his.  Thtir 
religious  message  did  not  pierce  the  conscience  or 
arouse  any  sense  of  sin.  It  soothed  rather  than 
smote.  "  Unto  everyone  that  walketh  in  the 
stubbornness  of  his  own  heart  they  say,  No  evil  will 
come  upon  you."  To  Jeremiah  these  teachers  were 
a  standing  menace  to  the  cause  of  true  religion. 
They  were  blind  to  the  inwardness  and  ethical 
quality  of  religion.  Therefore  they  "  stood  not  in 
the  counsel  of  Yahweh,"  but  spoke  *'  the  vision  of 
their  own  heart."  They  said  "  Peace,  peace,"  when 
there  was  no  peace,  when  the  very  conditions  of 
peace  were  absent,  alike  in  the  secular  sphere  of 
politics  and  in  the  more  intimate  realm  of  religion. 
In  New  Testament  language,  they  knew  nothing  of 
*'  the  peace  of  God." 

As  the  conflict  proceeded  Jeremiah*s  polemic 
became  more  unsparing.  In  later  utterances  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  place  the  prophets  on  the  level  of 
mere  diviners  or  soothsayers.  "  Behold,  I  am 
against  the  prophets  that  prophesy  lying  dreams, 
saith  Yahweh,  and  tell  them,  and  cause  My  people  to 
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err  by  their  lies,  and  by  their  reckless  boasting  *' 
(xxiii,   32).     Here,    perhaps,  is  the  explanation  of 
Jeremiah's  contemptuous  references  to  the  prophets. 
They  were  degrading  prophecy  to  the.level  of  heathen 
divination.     It  might  be  asked,  But  did  not  prophecy 
in    Israel   start  on  the  level    of  divination  }     The 
question  is  not  easily  answered.     There  were  certain 
outward  phenomena  common  to  prophecy  in  Israel 
and  among  the  Canaanites  from  which  the   fact   of 
likeness  might  be  deduced.       But   such  deduction 
would  overlook  the  fact  that  prophecy  in  Israel  had 
from  the  first  a  quality  which  could  not  by  any  process 
of  reasoning  be  reduced  to  magic.     Its  very  existence 
depended  on   the  recognition,  however  dim,  of  the 
controlling  will  of  God.     The  idea  that  lies  at  the 
heart  of  all  belief  in  magic,  that  a  man  may,  in  some 
mysterious  fashion,  gain  control  over  the  gods,  is 
utterly  alien  to  Hebrew  prophecy.     Of  course,  as  pro- 
phecy rose  to  its  height  and  found  its  great  exponents, 
this  became  clear  beyond  all  dispute.     The  sanity  and 
cleanness,  the  faith  and  humility  of  a  great  prophet's 
commerce  with  God,  were  as  far  removed  from  divina- 
tion as  anything  could  be.     Hence  the  conflict  in 
Jeremiah's  time.     To  charge  men  with  trafficking  in 
dreams  was  to  charge  them  not  with  falling  back  to  a 
lower  level  of  prophecy  which  had  once  obtained  in 
Israel,  but  with  being  false  to  prophecy  altogether. 
God  did  not  send  these  men,  though  they  ran.     He 
did  not  inspire  them,  though  they  spoke.    Their  rest- 
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less  activity  had  nothing  great  and  true  behind  it. 
If  we  add  to  this  that  Jeremiah  charged  some  of 
these  men  with  living  scandalous  lives  the  picture  of 
degradation  is  complete.  It  is  unnecessary  to  take 
the  charge  in  a  general  sense  with  reference  to  the 
religious  leaders  of  Jeremiah's  time.  It  is  a 
sufficiently  serious  comment  on  the  age,  and  on  the 
hardness  of  Jeremiah's  task,  that  a  form  of  prophecy 
was  not  only  existent  but  influential  which  was 
represented  by  men  lacking  the  very  moral  quality 
which  it  was  the  glory  of  prophecy  to  exalt. 

There  is  an  interesting  passage  in  chapter  xxiii. 
(vv.  23,  24)  in  which  Jeremiah  brings  false  prophecy 
to  the  bar  of  God,  and  judges  it  in  the  light  of  faith 
and  of  experience.  There  is  some  doubt,  however, 
whether  the  first  clause  of  ver.  23  is  to  be  taken  as 
a  question  or  a  statement.  The  passage  reads  thus 
in  the  Revised  Version:  *' Am  I  a  God  at  hand, 
saith  the  Lord,  and  not  a  God  afar  ofF.'^  Can  any 
hide  himself  in  secret  places  that  1  cannot  see  him  ? 
Do  I  not  fill  heaven  and  earth,  saith  the  Lord  .?" 
Taking  the  first  clause  as  interrogatory  the  meaning 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  exaltedness  of  God  enables 
Him  to  survey  life  with  complete,  unerring  vision. 
No  one  can  be  hidden  from  this  divine  survey. 
God's  exaltation  here  is  not  transcendence  in  the 
sense  in  which  later  Jewish  thought  regarded  Him 
as  transcendent,  />.,  as  too  highly  exalted  to  have 
regard  to  the  things  of  earth.     It  is  the  exaltation  of 
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one  who  fills  heaven  and  earth,  and  therefore  of 
whom  Jeremiah  could  also  say  that  He  tried  the 
reins  and  the  heart.  The  defect  of  the  false  prophets 
was  that  they  lacked  the  sense  of  this  majestic 
omnipresence  of  God.  To  them  He  was  a  God  *'  at 
hand,"  a  God  whose  vision  and  control  of  life  were 
limited.  Hence  their  debased  view  of  prophecy. 
How  could  prophecy  be  a  great  and  solemn  exercise 
and  responsibility  to  men  who  did  not  realise  the 
greatness  of  God  }  This  is  practically  Cornill's 
view,  though  it  does  not  stress  the  point  he  makes, 
following  Jerome,  that  a  God  "at  hand'*  meant 
a  God  with  whom  the  prophets  were  on  such  familiar 
terms  that  they  could  afford  to  take  Him  lightly,  a 
"neighbour"  God,  so  to, speak.  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  some  such  idea  lay  in  the  phrase  "  at 
hand,"  that  the  centralising  of  the  worship  at  Jeru- 
salem had  fostered  in  the  priests  and  prophets  the 
feeling  that  God  was  now  at  their  service.  In  any 
case  we  have  a  conception  of  God  over  against  which 
Jeremiah  proclaimed  his  great  and  solemn  message  of 
the  exalted  God,  from  whom  nothing  is  hidden.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  take  the  first  clause  of  ver.  23 
as  a  statement,  and  read,  "  I  am  a  God  at  hand,  and 
not  a  God  afar  off,"  we  would  have  a  declaration 
which  could  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
prophet's  doctrine  of  the  reality  of  God  and  of 
His  nearness  to  man.  Such  a  statement  would  also 
be  in  harmony  with  the  prophet's  experience.     In 
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a  very  true  sense  Jeremiah's  God  was  a  God  "  at 
hand."  In  this  case  the  charge  against  the  prophets 
would  be  that  their  God  was  unreal,  a  remote  deity 
who  might  be  neglected,  not  the  God  who  filled 
heaven  and  earth.  Whatever  view  we  take  of  the 
passage,  Jeremiah's  charge  against  the  prophets 
remains  unaiFected.  They  were  not  really  in  touch 
with  Godj  and  had  no  claim  to  be  speakers  for  God. 
Whether  their  view  of  God  issued,  as  Cornill  suggests, 
in  the  familiarity  which  breeds  indifference,  or  in 
that  feeling  of  God's  remoteness  which  acts  always 
disastrously  on  the  religious  life,  they  had  lost  the 
secret  of  prophecy.  Their  word  was  no  longer 
the  living  word  of  God,  which  was  as  a  fire  to  destroy 
and  purify,  and  as  a  hammer  to  break  the  rock 
in  pieces.  Here,  finally,  we  have  the  appeal  to 
experience.  The  word  of  God  is  self-evidencing. 
Its  marks  are  intensity  and  power.  It  is  in  accord 
with  Jeremiah's  genius  that  he  should  rely  on  this 
grandly  simple  test.  God's  word  is  not  guaranteed 
or  supported  by  anything  outside  of  itself.  Its  flame 
and  its  hammer-strokes  witness  to  its  reality.  To 
those  who  seek  a  sign  this  may  seem  a  precarious 
argument.  But  to  those  who  have  caught  something 
of  the  spirit  of  our  prophet  it  will  be  clear  that  here 
he  advances  the  final  and  convincing  apologetic. 

There  is  a  curious  passage  at  the  close  of 
chapter  xxiii.  (vv.  33-40)  which,  if  one  gets  hold  of 
its  meaning,   casts  an   instructive   sidelight  on   the 
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conflict  we  have  been  considering.  To  understand 
the  passage  we  must  note  how  the  word  '^  burden  *' 
(massd)  came  to  have  a  secondary  yet  noble  and 
suggestive  meaning.  Originally  it  meant  simply  a 
burden,  a  weight  a  man  had  to  carry.  Then,  by  a 
usage  common  to  all  languages,  it  came  to  mean  a 
burden  a  man  might  take  upon  his  lips,  some  weighty 
and  solemn  message,  the  importance  of  which  quite 
literally  burdened  the  man  who  had  to  deliver  it. 
Thus  the  prophet  was  a  man  who  bore  the  burden  of 
the  Lord  ;  like  the  apostle  Paul  he  could  say  that 
necessity  was  laid  upon  him.  We  know  in  what 
superlative  degree  this  was  the  case  with  Jeremiah, 
whose  very  soul  was  weighted  by  the  sense  of  his 
heavy  message.  We  can  gather  that  these  weighty 
and  solemn  utterances  of  the  prophet  suggested  a 
retort  to  some  of  the  wits  of  his  time.  They  said 
something  like  this.  This  message  is  indeed  a  burden 
to  us,  quite  literally  a  burden.  It  was  a  message 
they  felt  to  be  galling  and  disagreeable.  Therefore 
they  said,  Let  us  discard  the  word  altogether.  The 
message  of  God  cannot  surely  be  so  gloomy  and 
heavy  as  this  word  of  Jeremiah.  Let  us,  therefore, 
no  longer  speak  of  a  prophet  having  a  burden — that 
is  too  suggestive  of  the  message  of  this  disagreeable 
man,  Jeremiah — let  us  rather  say,  just,  that  the 
prophet  has  a  word  from  God.  In  other  words  they 
would  forget  the  soil  of  reality  in  which  the  word 
massa     was     rooted.     To     all    of    which     rather 
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laboured  witticism  Jeremiah  answered,  It  is  you  who 
are  the  burden.  Your  levity  is  the  real  burden  of 
the  age.  And  God  will  cast  you  off.  "  Behold, 
here  T  am,  and  I  will  surely  take  you  up  and  cast 
you  off,  and  the  city  that  I  gave  you  and  your 
fathers,  away  from  before  Me."  The  passage  is  not 
recognised  by  many  critics  as  conveying  a  direct 
word  from  Jeremiah.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to 
represent  with  fidelity  the  tension  which  existed 
between  him  and  the  religious  leaders  of  his  day. 
After  all,  the  charge  against  these  men  was  that  they 
divested  prophecy  of  its  seriousness  and  weight,  that 
they  had  missed  in  some  fatal  way  the  centre  of 
gravity  in  religion  and  mistaken  the  superficial  for 
the  real.  That  was  the  contention  that  lay  at  the 
heart  of  Jeremiah's  whole  controversy  with  the 
religious  leaders  of  his  time. 
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THE  BIRDS  OF  PREY 

The  descent  of  the  Chaldeans  upon  Judah,  which 
to  Jeremiah  seemed  imminent  after  Carchemish, 
was  delayed  for  a  few  years.  These  must  have 
been  years  of  extreme  difficulty  for  the  prophet, 
since  they  seemed  to  turn  to  foolishness  his  predifc- 
tions  of  disaster.  On  the  other  hand  the  period 
of  immunity  would  strengthen  the  party  whose 
plea  was  that  all  was  well  in  Church  and  State.  We 
can  understand  how  plausibly  it  would  be  argued 
that  that  party  was  at  once  the  party  of  the  patriots 
and  of  the  true  upholders  of  religion,  and  how  easy 
it  would  be  to  make  out  a  strong  case  against  Jere- 
miah. He  had  pointed  to  Nebuchadrezzar  as  a 
menacing  figure  in  the  north.  But  this  figure  had 
disappeared.  The  victor  of  Carchemish  had  gone 
east,  and  was  occupied  with  his  own  affairs.  Judah 
had  been  left  once  more  secure.  It  was  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  tendency  was  to  find  in  the  absence 
of  direct  hostilities  an  evidence  of  the  divine  favour. 
Surely  the  reformation  was  justifying  itself  in  the 
most  patent  of  all  ways,  in  the  realm  of  fact.  I'he 
man  who  doubted  that  was  loyal  neither  to  Church 
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nor  State.  We  can  imagine  with  what  ease  men  of 
quite  commonplace  ability  would  be  able  to  refute 
Jeremiah  and  exhibit  him  in  the  worst  light.  Such 
men  would  find  their  audience,  for  they  spoke 
exactly  what  the  public  wanted  to  hear.  Jeremiah's 
message,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  religious 
settlement  was  a  mere  makeshift,  and  that  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  spelt  ruin  for  the  State, 
found  no  response.  There  must,  of  course,  have 
been  some  who  felt  the  gravity  of  the  message, 
but  they  were  either  too  few  in  numbers  or  too 
lacking  in  social  consideration  to  afford  him  any  real 
support.  We  may  well  believe  that  it  was  during 
these  years  that  the  prophet  was  visited,  not  once 
only,  by  the  longing  to  leave  Jerusalem  and  to  seek 
the  solitude  of  the  wilderness. 

We  do  not  know  enough  to  be  able  to  say  what 
led  to  Judah's  formal  submission  to  Babylon  in  the 
year  600.  Babylon  would  enter  by  right  of  conquest 
into  the  place  which  Egypt  had  occupied,  and  that 
carried  with  it  suzerainty  over  Judah.  Nor  can 
we  say  whether  the  formal  acknowledgment  of  the 
overlordship  of  Babylon,  by  shaking  the  confidence 
of  the  optimists  in  Jerusalem,  strengthened  Jeremiah's 
position.  It  is  unlikely  that  men  who  had  paid 
tribute  to  Egypt  would  be  seriously  affected  by 
what  seemed  a  mere  change  of  masters.  Jehoiakim 
and  his  circle  were  incapable  of  learning  by  experi- 
ence, and  blind  to  the  deeper  meaning  of  events. 
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Nothing  could  be  expected  of  one  of  whom  it  was 
said, 

But  thou  hast  neither  eyes  nor  heart 

For  aught  save  thine  own  mean  profit, 
The  shedding  of  innocent  blood. 

And  the  practice  of  wrong  and  oppression. 

When  Jehoiakim  therefore  revolted  against 
Babylon  in  598,  by  refusing  the  tribute,  there  was 
nothing  noble  in  the  revolt.  It  was  no  bid  by 
Judah  for  freedom  under  a  patriot  king.  The  king 
was  but  the  tool  of  Egypt,  and  his  revolt  a  piece  of 
selfish  and  senseless  intrigue.  Dire  were  the  conse- 
quences. Nebuchadrezzar  did  not  advance  at  once 
to  humble  his  intriguing  vassal,  but  let  loose  upon 
Judah  the  neighbouring  peoples  of  Syria,  Moab  and 
Ammon.  Egypt,  having  wrought  the  mischief, 
withdrew  from  the  land  she  'had  beguiled  and 
betrayed.  Where  the  carcass  is,  there  are  the 
eagles  gathered  together.  The  tragedy  was  that 
they  were  not  even  eagles  but  vultures  that 
swooped  upon  the  doomed  land — "  birds  of  prey," 
as  Jeremiah  called  them.  And  behind  these 
enemies  loomed  the  mighty  power  of  Babylon 
destined  to  exact  a  terrible  and  final  penalty. 

Judah  was  brought  to  ruin  by  the  wickedness  of 
her  rulers.  xA.nd  it  is  the  gravest  indictment  of  the 
Deuteronomic  reformation  that  it  failed  to  produce 
a  moral  agency  or  organ  capable  of  exposing  and 
restraining  that  wickedness.     The  only  conclusion 
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we  can  come  to  is  that  that  reformation  resulted  in  a 
Church  which  did  not  speak  with  authority  on  the 
moral  issues  of  life.     It  was  a  Church  organised  for 
worship,   but  powerless  to  nourish  and  sustain  a 
pubHc  sentiment  which  a  Jehoiakim  could  be  com- 
pelled to  respect.     Jeremiah  was  the  one  outstanding 
man  of  his  age  who  proclaimed  fearlessly  the  moral 
bankruptcy  of  the  Church.     She  seemed  to  conclude 
that  with  the  equipment  of  the  temple  her  mission 
was  accomplished.     It  is   one  of  the  temptations 
of  the  Church  in  every  age  to  come  to  rest  too  easily 
in  that  conclusion.     There  are  voices  to-day  ready 
to  proclaim  the  insolvency  of  the  Church  for  reasons 
very    similar    to    those    which    moved    Jeremiah. 
Whether  some   of  the   methods   proposed  to  the 
Church  by  her  critics  are  wise  and  practicable  is 
another  question.    But  Jeremiah's  contention  holds, 
and  will  hold,  that  a  Church  which  is  not  the  fearless 
defender  of  all  true  human  interests,  and  the  fearless 
foe  of  everything  that  would  rob  life  of  health  and 
vigour  and  beauty,  is   doomed  to  sterility.      We 
know  the  mission  which  Jeremiah  proposed  to  the 
Church  of  his  day.     It  is  in  his  Temple  Address 
and  elsewhere  in  his  book.     It  was  a  social  mission 
as  well  as  a  personal,  and  social,  indeed,  because  so 
deeply  personal.     The  poor  were  exploited  by  an 
unscrupulous  rich  class  who  regarded  neither  justice 
nor    mercy.     The    view   which    Jeremiah's    words 
afford  us  of  the  state  of  things  in  Jerusalem  reveals 
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that  standing  wonder  of  history,  the  patience  of 
the  common  people  under  the  wicked  exactions  of 
their  rulers.  It  is  involved  in  Jeremiah's  indictment 
that  because  the  downtrodden  people  had  no  friend 
and  defender  in  the  Church  therefore  the  reforma- 
tion had  failed.  It  might  claim  to  be  a  reformation  of 
"  religion,"  but  not  of  religion  in  the  sense  in  which 
Jeremiah  understood  that  great  word — as  communion 
with  God  and  obedience  to  His  righteous  will. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  chapter  xii. 
7-17  we  have  a  passage  bearing  on  the  days  of  appre- 
hension and  anarchy  that  followed  the  invasion  by 
the  neighbouring  nations,  though  the  later  part  of 
the  passage,  after  ver.  14,  presents  difficulties.  But 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  feeling  that  in  the  earUer 
part  (vv.  7-13)  we  have  a  cry  coming  from  the 
prophet's  heart  in  those  dark  days.  The  birds  of 
prey  had  descended  on  the  land  ;  Judah  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  spoilers.  Yet  with  what  conflict  of 
emotion  the  prophet  surveyed  the  miserable  scene ! 
He  could  not  but  feel  that  the  doom  was  merited 
and  even  inevitable.  Judah  had  become  as  a  lion, 
savage  and  untameable  in  her  opposition  to  God. 
It  was  the  divine  judgment,  the  divine  wrath,  that 
was  descending  upon  her.  Yet  in  our  passage  she 
is  "  the  dearly  beloved  of  my  soul."  Her  deso- 
lation cries  out  to  the  prophet  and  pierces  his  heart, 
as  the  cry  of  one  in  mourning  reaches  the  heart  of  a 
friend.     He  sees  Judah  as  '*  a  speckled  bird,"  with 
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the  birds  of  prey  gathering  round  her.  It  was  a 
time  when  the  prophet's  passionate  love  of  country- 
was  in  conflict  with  his  sense  of  justice,  and  his  clear 
vision  of  the  grim  fact  that  in  the  moral  world  there 
is  the  law  of  cause  and  effect.  He  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  it  was  a  bitter  thing  to  the  divine  love  to 
give  up  Judah  to  the  ferocity  of  her  foes. 

The  later  portion  of  the  passage  has  been  regarded 
with  strong  suspicion  by  many  critics.  The  predic- 
tion, that  even  the  bird- of- prey  nations,  the  spoilers 
of  Judah,  might  after  exile  be  restored,  has  been 
held  to  be  quite  out  of  line  with  the  thought  of  the 
prophet.  But  it  was  natural  that  Jeremiah  should 
see  exile  as  the  fate  of  these  nations  even  as  he  saw 
it  for  his  own  land.  There  was  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  Babylon  would  exempt  them  from  Judah's 
punishment  if  they  became  restive  under  her  yoke. 
As  for  the  idea  of  restoration,  we  have  seen  that 
that  lay  embedded  in  Jeremiah's  whole  conception 
of  things.  It  was  involved  in  his  conception  of  God 
and  of  religion,  •Sind  it  gave  actuality  to  his  mission 
as  a  prophet.  The  way  of  repentance  was  always 
open.  The  prospect  of  moral  renewal  was  one  that 
Jeremiah  could  not  surrender  without  being  untrue 
to  his  ruHng  principles.  Cornill,  therefore,  seems 
on  right  lines  in  finding  this  passage  in  essential 
harmony  with  the  thought  of  Jeremiah.  If  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  the  passage  it  would  seem  to  lie  in 
the  reference  to  Judah.     The  nations  will  be  restored 
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"  if  they  diligently  learn  the  ways  of  My  people." 
It  might  be  contended  that  Jeremiah  could  hardly 
have  spoken  of  Judah  in  that  fashion  at  a  time  when 
her  fate  was  closing  in  upon  her.  But  if  hope 
even  for  the  nations  lay  within  his  scheme,  much 
more  did  hope  for  Judah.  The  whole  representation 
here  is  ideal,  and,  as  the  prophet  looked  beyond  the 
discipline  of  exile  to  the  era  of  renewal,  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  see  Judah  playing  the  part  that  lay 
involved  in  her  whole  calling  as  a  nation,  i,e,,  re- 
conciling the  nations  to  God. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  step  by  step  the  course 
of  events  that  led  to  the  debacle  of  597.  In  that 
year  Nebuchadrezzar  entered  Palestine  at  the  head 
of  an  army  and  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Jerusalem. 
In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  and  terror  Jehoiakim's 
miserable  career  ended.  The  circumstances  of  his 
death  are  obscure.  The  narrative  in  the  Book  of 
Kings  speaks  of  him  dying  a  natural  death.  But  in 
2  Chronicles  xxxvi.  6  we  are  told  that  Nebuchad- 
rezzar bound  him  with  fetters.  '  We  need  not 
conclude  that  Jeremiah's  prediction  of  the  king's 
fate  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  It  was  not  necessary 
that  Jehoiakim's  body  be  "  cast  out  in  the  day  to 
the  heat  and  in  the  night  to  the  frost  "  to  make  his 
end  inglorious.  Even  if,  as  the  narrative  in  the  Book 
of  Kings  says,  "  he  slept  with  his  fathers,"  his  burial 
was  in  literal  truth  "  the  burial  of  an  ass."  The 
suggestion  that  he  went  out  to  make  terms  with 
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Nebuchadrezzar  and  was  slain  in  the  way  is  perhaps 
not  far  from  the  truth.  He  "  did  evil  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord."  He  wrought  nothing  but  evil  in 
Judah  and  lived  too  long  to  make  even  his  death 
of  any  advantage  to  his  country.  His  son,  Coniah, 
Jeconiah,  Jehoiachin,  a  lad  of  eighteen,  succeeded  to 
the  evil  inheritance.  But  it  was  no  longer  as  it  had 
been  in  the  youth  of  Josiah.  No  youthful  king, 
however  well  disposed,  could  renew  the  youth  of 
the  nation.  For  three  wretched  months  Jehoiachin 
sat  on  the  throne  of  David  while  the  Babylonian 
wove  the  web  of  doom  around  the  city.  Then  he 
had  to  go  forth  to  the  conqueror  in  unconditional 
surrender.  We  may  be  sure  that  to  no  one  was 
that  event  charged  with  such  tragic  significance  as 
to  Jeremiah.  To  him  the  departure  of  the  youthful 
king  would  be  a  symbol  at  once  of  the  glory  of  Judah's 
opportunity  and  of  the  greatness  of  her  fall.  For 
to  her,  according  to  Jeremiah,  had  been  given  the 
secret  of  youthfulness  and  of  vigorous  beauty  in  the 
golden  age  when  her  heart  had  responded  to  God. 
Now  once  more  she  was  represented  by  youth,  but 
by  a  youth  whose  fate  was  more  tragic  than  that  of 
any  old  broken  man,  for  he  went  forth  to  surrender, 
and  to  a  lifetime  of  imprisonment  in  Babylon.  That 
procession  from  the  palace  at  Jerusalem  to  the  camp 
of  Nebuchadrezzar — of  the  young  king,  the  queen- 
mother,  the  princes,  officers,  and  servants  of  the 
royal  house — ^is  one  of  the  spectacles  of  history  that 
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can  be  depicted  only  by  the  simple  words  of  genius. 
"  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  though  Coniah  the  son 
of  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah  were  the  signet  upon 
My  right  hand,  yet  would  I  pluck  thee  thence.    And 
I  will  give  thee  into  the  hand  of  them  that  seek 
thy  life,  and  into  the  hand  of  them  whose  face  thou 
fearest,    even   into   the    hand    of   Nebuchadrezzar 
king  of  Babylon,  and  into  the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans. 
And  I  will  cast  thee  out,  and  thy  mother  that  bare 
thee,  into  another  country,  where  ye  were  not  born, 
and  there  shall  ye  die.     But  to  the  land  whereunto 
they  desire  to  return,  thither  shall  they  not  return. 
Is  this  man  Coniah  a  despised  broken  idol  ?  is  he  a 
vessel  wherein  is  no  pleasure  ?  wherefore  are  they 
cast  out,  he  and  his  seed,  and  are  cast  into  a  land 
which    they   know   not  ?     O    earth,    earth,    earth, 
hear  the  word  of  the  Lord.     Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Write  ye  this  man  childless,  a  man  that  shall  not 
prosper  in  his  days  :  for  no  man  of  his  seed  shall 
prosper,  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  ruling 
any  more  in  Judah."  ^     We  are  told,  and  it  is  the 
last  word  in  the  Book  of  Jeremiah — in  a  passage  that 
must   touch    every  heart — that   after  thirty-seven 
years    of    imprisonment    Jehoiachin  was   released. 
Evil-merodach,  king  of  Babylon,  "  lifted  up  the  head 
of  Jehoiachin  king  of  Judah  and  brought  him  forth 
out  of  prison."     By  a  strange,  and  almost  intoler- 
ably pathetic,  touch  the  narrative  informs  us  that 
1  xxii.  24-30. 
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the  twelfth  month  and  in  the  five  and 
twentieth  day  of  the  month  "  that  this  thing  hap- 
pened. The  head  that  had  been  so  long  bowed  in 
despair  was  lifted  up,  and  a  broken  man  who  had 
lost  all  count  of  months  and  days  was  brought  out 
into  the  light,  to  look  upon  a  world  that  had  held 
nothing  for  him  but  ruin  and  suffering.  The 
youth  of  eighteen  had  become  a  man  of  fifty-five. 
It  was  too  late  for  life  to  make  amends.  "  And 
for  his  diet,  there  was:  a  continual  diet  given  him 
of  the  king  of  Babylon,  every  day  a  portion  until 
the  day  of  his  death,  all  the  days  of  his  life."  So 
the  official  record — blind  to  the  fact  that  Jehoiachin 
had  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  But  there  is  really 
nothing  to  be  added  to  that  footnote  to  history. 

From  the  mere  point  of  view  of  numbers  the  first 
deportation,  in  597,  was  not  serious,  only  some  ten 
thousand  men  being  taken  away  by  Nebuchad- 
rezzar. But  those  men  represented  the  youth, 
enterprise,  and  ability  of  the  people.  In  reality  the 
mere  semblance  of  a  nation  was  left  behind.  Palace, 
temple,  and  treasury  were  stripped  of  their  treasures, 
and  "  all  the  men  of  might,  even  seven  thousand, 
and  craftsmen  and  smiths  a  thousand,  all  that  were 
strong  and  apt  for  war,  even  them  the  king  of  Babylon 
brought  captive  to  Babylon."  Mattaniah,  brother 
of  the  ill-fated  Jehoahaz  and  half-brother  of  Jehoia- 
kim,  was  made  king  by  Nebuchadrezzar.  The 
conqueror  changed  Mattaniah's  name  to  Zedekiah. 
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He  had  found  another  vassal,  less  ambitious,  it  was 
hoped,  than  Jehoiakim.  Judah  had  still  eleven 
years  of  existence,  though  it  wsls  as  a  vassal  state, 
before  her.  They  were  years  of  folly  and  feeble- 
ness. The  king,  well  meaning  but  weak  and  incom- 
petent, could  do  nothing  for  his  humiHated  and 
infatuated  country.  If  the  experienced  men  who 
had  been  deported  could  not  save  Judah,  nothing 
was  to  be  expected  of  those  left  behind.  As  the 
writer  of  the  Book  of  Kings  records  vnth  suggestive 
restraint,  they  were  "  the  poorest  sort  of  the  people 
of  the  land." 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

JEREMIAH  AND  THE  ASCETICS 

In  chapter  xxxv.  there  is  the  report  of  an  interesting 
encounter  between  Jeremiah  and  the  sect  of  the 
Rechabites.  The  incident  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  though  some  would 
place  it  in  that  of  Zedekiah.  It  seems  to  be  attached, 
however,  quite  definitely  to  the  former  by  the  state- 
ment in  ver.  1 1  that  it  was  the  invasion  by  the  Chal- 
deans and  the  Syrians  that  drove  the  Rechabites 
from  their  nomadic  life  to  seek  refuge  within  the 
walls  of  the  capital.  The  exact  date  is  of  little 
importance,  since  the  moral  which  Jeremiah  sought 
to  point  was  as  relevant  under  Jehoiakim  as  under 
Zedekiah.  The  appearance  of  this  strange  company 
of  men  and  women  could  not  fail  to  rouse  the  keenest 
interest  in  Jerusalem.  In  times  of  decadence  there 
is  a  marked  interest  in  what  is  merely  strange.  These 
men  had  never  before  been  within  the  walls  of  a 
city*  and  their  presence  there  was  itself  an  impres- 
sive witness  to  the  danger  that  threatened  the  land. 
Jeremiah  was  quick  to  make  use  of  the  appearance 
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of  the  Rechabites  in  Jerusalem.  It  came  to  him 
that  they  offered  an  impressive  object-lesson. 
Taking  them  to  a  chamber  of  the  Temple,  where  the 
incident  could  not  fail  to  be  observed,  he  offered 
them  v^ine  to  drink.  This  they  refused  out  of 
loyalty  to  their  ancestor  and  founder,  Jonadab  ben 
Rechab,  who  had  bound  his  adherents  not  only  to 
refrain  from  vdne  but  to  live  as  nomads,  neither 
building  houses  nor  sowing  seed  nor  planting  vine- 
yards. The  loyalty  of  the  sect  had  been  strictly 
maintained  during  two  centuries,  and  not  even  at 
the  bidding  of  a  prophet,  speaking  in  the  name  of 
Yahweh  and  in  a  temple  court,  could  it  be  surren- 
dered. This  was  what  Jeremiah  knew  would  happen, 
and  it  gave  him  his  opportunity.  Here  was  an 
instance  of  loyalty,  of  faithfulness  to  a  man,  to 
Jonadab  ben  Rechab.  What  of  Judah  ?  Had  she 
shown  like  faithfulness  to  Yahweh  and  His  prophets  ? 
Did  not  these  tent- dwellers,  these  shaggy  men  of 
the  wilderness,  rebuke  the  disloyalties  of  the  men 
of  Jerusalem  ?  How  could  Judah  escape  disaster  ? 
But  Jeremiah's  word  concerning  the  Rechabites 
was  this  :  "  Because  ye  have  obeyed  the  voice  of 
Jonadab  your  father,  and  kept  all  his  precepts,  and 
done  all  that  he  commanded  you  :  therefore  thus 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel ;  Jonadab 
the  son  of  Rechab  shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand 
before  Me  for  ever." 
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The  incident  is  an  interesting  and  characteristic 
one.  It  was  Jeremiah's  way  to  convey  his  warnings 
in  concrete  fashion.  And  it  is  worth  noting  carefully 
the  exact  nature  of  the  approval  which  the  prophet 
extended  to  the  Rechabites  and  to  their  position. 
It  was  an  approval  only  of  what  may  be  called  the 
formal  side  of  the  movement.  The  Rechabites 
were  to  be  admired  because  they  had  kept  the 
words  and  obeyed  the  precepts  and  done  the  com- 
mandments of  Jonadab.  But  there  is  no  hint  that 
the  prophet  approved  of  the  contents  of  the  Recha- 
bite  creed,  while  admiring  the  rigour  with  which 
it  was  maintained.  Jeremiah  had  no  interest  in 
asceticism  as  such.  What  he  did  admire  was  the 
firmness  of  purpose  that  all  true  asceticism  reveals. 
It  is  impossible  to  think  of  Jeremiah  as  really  caring 
for  the  things  which  were  of  supreme  importance 
to  the  Rechabites — the  avoiding  of  towns  and 
refraining  from  agriculture,  the  dwelling  in  tents 
and  abstinence  from  wine.  What  did  interest 
him  as  a  student  of  the  heroic  in  life  was  that  men 
could  be  true  to  a  vow  in  regard  to  these  things, 
even  if  fidelity  meant  privation  and  suffering. 
The  Rechabite  movement  was  an  instructive  in- 
stance at  once  of  the  value  and  the  weakness  of 
a  mere  protest.  The  protest  had  real  value.  It 
was  made  at  a  time  when  the  simplicity  of  life  and 
worship    was    menaced    by    foreign    practices.     It 
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seemed  to  Jonadab  that  the  one  way  of  safety  lay 
in  going  back  to  the  past,  to  the  days  when  Israel's 
God  was  the  God  of  the  wilderness.  That  is  a 
method  which  suggests  itself  in  times  of  distress 
to  sincere  if  somewhat  narrow  and  unimaginative 
minds.  One  finds  it  adopted  in  later  centuries  by 
men  who  would  savet^Christianity  by  a  scrupulous 
maintenance  of  the  forms  and  customs  of  the  first 
century.  It  is  a  method  which  one  may  criticise 
even  while,  with  Jeremiah,  one  admires  it.  A 
simple  loyalty  is  its  motive.  Its  defect  and  danger 
lie  in  this,  that  loyalty  to  the  past  is  apt  to  become 
just  the  rigorous  maintenance  of  certain  outward 
observances  and  habits.  It  misses  the  truth  that 
religion  is  a  spirit  which  lives  through  the  changing 
conditions  of  human  life  and  reveals  its  power  in 
ever- fresh  environments.  The  logical  Rechabite 
would  have  to  say  that  a  change  from  the  nomadic 
to  the  more  settled  and  complex  life  was  a  step 
backward,  since  it  carried  men  away  from  the  stern 
simplicity  of  the  wilderness  and  even  involved  the 
actual  loss  of  God.  The  poverty  of  this  concep- 
tion of  God  is  obvious.  It  makes  God  dependent 
on  a  given  organisation  of  life,  and  means  that  as 
life  becomes  more  civilised  it  leaves  God  behind. 
But  this  is  a  view  in  which  a  deep  and  enlightened 
faith  cannot  come  to  rest.  For  such  a  faith  vdll 
see  in  life's  changing  conditions  an  expression  of 
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God's  will,  and  wiH  ever  renew  its  strength  by  the 
conviction  that,  since  that  is  so,  a  fresh  organisation 
of  life  but  offers  a  fresh  opportunity  of  realising 
the  worth  and  vitality  of  religion.  We  find  this 
larger  and  truer  view  in  prophetism  as  contrasted 
with  a  movement  like  that  of  the  Rechabites. 
Elijah,  like  Jonadab,  opposed  Ahab  and  his  policy 
of  compromise  between  Yahweh  and  Baal,  but  not 
on  the  plea  that  Yahweh  was  a  God  of  the  vdlderness 
but  that  He  was  the  God  of  the  whole  earth,  claiming 
man's  undivided  allegiance.  Prophetism  kept  open 
the  gates  of  the  future,  while  the  Rechabites  turned 
their  faces  to  the  past.  Hence  in  the  latter  case 
we  have  a  protesting  and  merely  negative  movement, 
while  in  the  former  we  have  the  movement  which 
gave  Old  Testament  religion  its  abiding  place  in  the 
spiritual  Hfe  of  mankind.  "  Elijah,"  says  A.  B. 
Davidson,  "  did  not  apparently  lay  stress  on  these 
things  [i.e.,  on  the  things  which  the  Rechabites 
regarded  as  essential].  His  mind  was  directed  to 
something  more  fundamental.  He  had  the  concep- 
tion— ^whether  it  was  new  or  no — that  Jehovah  was 
a  God  beside  whom  no  other  God  could  coexist." 
And  A.  C.  Welch  writes  of  the  Rechabites :  "  They 
vanished  from  Israel's  religion  as  men  must  do 
who  represent  no  miore  than  the  past,  when  a  move- 
ment which  can  preserve  the  best  of  the  past  for 
the  uses  of  the  future,  and  is  not  therefore  afraid 
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of  the  future,   takes    possession  of    the    life    of   a 
nation." 

In  the  incident  recorded  in  chapter  xxxv.  we  see 
Rechabitism  making  its  last  appearance  in  the  light 
of  prophetism.  Prophetism,  in  the  person  of  one 
of  its  greatest  representatives,  does  justice  to  it,  is 
even  generous  to  it,  sums  it  up  and — dismisses  it. 
For  prophetism  in  the  person  of  Jeremiah  has  the 
secret  of  the  future  in  its  bosom.  In  view  of  the 
problem  that  darkened  and  weighted  the  soul  of 
Jeremiah,  the  scruples  and  perplexities  of  the  little 
band  of  Rechabites  seem  meagre  and  even  -ferivial. 
That  dwindling  company  of  protesters  had  no 
appreciation  of  the  part  which,  under  Jeremiah's 
direction,  they  v^^ere  playing,  nor  any  insight  into 
the  nature  of  the  tragedy  unfolding  itself  before  their 
eyes.  For  Judah's  ills  they  would  have  prescribed — 
a  tent.  The  pitiful  inadequacy  of  it  all  must  have 
come  home  to  the  prophet,  even  as  he  praised  them. 
Nevertheless,  his  praise  was  perfectly  sincere.  If, 
as  Welch  suggests,  his  attitude  toward  them  was  one 
of  "  sympathetic  patronage,"  we  must  stress  the 
adjective  ;  there  was  more  sympathy  in  it  than 
patronage.  And  there  was  room  in  his  large  scheme 
of  things  even  for  the  men  who  had  missed 
the  secret  of  national  well-being.  "  Jonadab  shall 
never  want  a  man  to  stand  before  Me  for  ever." 
Loyalty,    even    if   narrow    and   unintelligent,   was 
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still  loyalty.     Like    the  Rechabites,   Jeremiah  had 
made  his  appeal  to  the  past.     But  how  great  the 
contrast !     It  was  in  order  to  capture  a  spirit  that 
Jeremiah  had  gone  back  to  the  golden  age  of  the 
wilderness,  not  to  perpetuate  the  forms  of  wilderness 
life.     He   also   desired   to   maintain   the   morning 
spirit  of  the  nation.     But  he  knew  that  the  morning 
had  gone  never  to  return.     Enough  if  its  spirit  could 
be  available  for  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day. 
One  fancies  that  many  gloomy  thoughts  clouded 
his  mind  as  he  stood  in  the  centre  of  that  little  com- 
pany of  desert  men.     They  were  the  last  represen- 
tatives of  loyalty.     Yet  what  a  pitiful  loyalty  in 
view  of  the  terrific  tension  of  the  hourj     Loyalty 
to  the  mere  husk  of  a  vanished  life.     And  that  was 
the  only  loyalty  now  left  in  Judah.     Yet  what  had 
been  God's  word  to  Judah  ?     A  high  and  noble 
word,  worthy  of  free  men.     A  word  for  men  building 
up  a  new  fabric  of  life.     "  I  have  sent  unto  you 
all  My  servants  the  prophets,  rising  up  early  and 
sending  them,  saying,  Return,  I  pray  you,   every 
man  from  his  evil  way,  and  amend  your  doings  .  .  . 
but  ye  have  not  inclined  your  ear,  nor  hearkened 
unto    Me."     And  what    could   follow    but    this  f 
"  Behold  I  am  bringing  upon  Judah  and  upon  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  all  the  evil  that  I  have 
pronounced  against  them  :  because  I  have  spoken 
unto   them    and   they  have   not   hearkened ;    and 
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I    have    called    unto    them    and    they   have    not 
ansvi^ered." 

The  encounter  with  the  Rechabites  is  important 
because  it  reminds  us  that  Old  Testament  prophecy, 
notwithstanding  its  high,  grave,  and  austere  appeal 
to  men,  was  yet  in  no  way  an  ascetic  movement. 
Jeremiah's  ideal  of  life  was  rich  and  positive.  Life 
as  he  saw  it  was  rich  in  ethical  and  human  content. 
It  had  a  place  for  love  and  friendship,  for  personal 
and  social  duty,  a  sanctuary  for  the  exercise  of  the 
spirit's  inner  loyalties,  and  a  sphere  where  a  man 
in  cheerfulness  and  integrity  of  heart  might  live 
among  his  fellows  and  face  the  tasks  that  each 
day  brought.  If  Jeremiah  denied  himself,  as  we 
have  seen  he  did,  many  of  the  joys  of  life,  it  was 
with  no  idea  that  life  could  be  enriched  by  restraining 
its  expressions.  His  negations  were  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  necessities  of  his  age.  He  knew  himself 
to  be  living  in  a  time  when  life  was  crippled  and 
maimed,  an  evil  time,  when  Yahweh's  prophet  had 
to  do  and  suffer  in  strange  and  untried  ways.  He 
longed  at  times  for  the  wilderness  ;  but  he  did  not 
satisfy  the  longing.  With  his  uncanny  sincerity 
he  detected  what  lay  in  that  longing  for  the  vdlder- 
ness.  It  was  a  longing  to  escape  from  responsibility. 
It  would  have  been  easier  to  be  a  wayfaring  man, 
which  really  meant  a  man  on  holiday.  But  a 
"  moral  hohday  "  was  not  for  Jeremiah.  Not  in 
the  wilderness  lay  the  mission  to  which  he  had 
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consecrated  his  life.  It  lay  in  the  city  street ;  and 
the  passion  that  sustained  it  was  rooted  in  the  belief 
that  the  gift  of  God's  grace  to  men  was  one  in  the 
acceptance  of  which  life  found  its  completion  and 
its  peace. 
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"VERY    BAD    FIGS" 

Jeremiah  was  not  one  of  the  ten  thousand  whom 
Nebuchadrezzar  deported  to  Babylon.  Neverthe- 
less it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  he  went  into 
exile  in  597.  His  heart  went  with  the  men  who 
crossed  the  wilderness.  He  knew  that  they  were 
not  ideal  men.  They  were  all  involved,  more  or 
less,  in  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  J  udah.  Many 
of  them  were  deeply  involved.  But  in  one  respect 
they  were  invested  in  the  prophet's  eyes  with  a 
vast  significance.  They  were  embarked  on  the 
Great  Discipline,  through  which,  by  penitence, 
humility,  and  renewal,  a  fairer  Judah  might  rise  on 
the  ruins  of  the  old.  Cut  off  from  land  and  temple, 
from  sacred  tradition  and  association,  it  was  now 
possible  for  them  to  realise,  what  to  Jeremiah  was 
the  greatest  of  all  truths,  that  religion  is  dependent 
on  no  land  or  temple  but  on  the  circumcised  heart. 
Thus,  though  he  remained  in  Jerusalem,  the  prophet's 
heart  was  in  Babylon.  It  was  there  that  the  second 
great  affirmation  of  his  religious  message  was  to 
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be  tested.  He  had  preached  judgment  in  Jerusalem 
and  it  had  come  upon  the  impenitent  city.  He  had 
preached  also  repentance  and  the  new  life.  Would 
these  also  come  through  the  Great  Discipline 
and  experience  of  exile  ?  We  know  how  richly 
that  hope  was  fulfilled,  through  certain  great  minds 
belonging  in  a  spiritual  sense  to  the  house  and 
lineage  of  Jeremiah.  Sometimes,  indeed,  as  in  the 
case  of  Ezekiel,  notwithstanding  his  greatness, 
there  was  a  certain  decline  from  the  high  level  of 
the  earlier  prophet.  But  in  him  who  drew  the 
picture  of  the  Suffering  Servant  of  the  Lord,  who 
saw  that  the  supreme  end  of  life,  the  reconciliation 
of  man  to  God,  might  be  achieved  through  the 
suffering  and  loyalty  of  a  great  soul,  and  that  in  no 
temple  but  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  life  itself,  surely 
the  hope  found  rich  fulfilment. 

Living,  then,  in  his  world  of  great  ideas  and  hopes, 
how  bare  and  poverty-stricken  must  the  actual  life 
of  Judah  have  appeared  to  the  prophet  after  the 
deportation  !  A  puppet  king  surrounded  by  upstart 
councillors  composed  the  government.  Zedekiah's 
position  was  a  humiHating  one.  His  oath  of  A^assa- 
lage  to  Nebuchadrezzar  was  so  framed  as  to  ensure 
the  complete  subjection  of  the  nation.  Ezekiel 
among  the  exiles  could  describe  it — "  that  the  king- 
dom might  be  base,  that  it  might  not  Hft  itself  up." 
There  was  little  danger,  indeed,  from  Nebuchad- 
rezzar's point  of  view  of  the  nation  lifting  itself  up. 
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The  removal  of  the  best  men  left  Jerusalem  a  prey 
to  a  new  class  of  rulers,  men  who  had  learned  nothing 
from  the  catastrophe  of  597,  and  whose  only  object 
in  a  time  of  displacement  and  confusion  was  to  serve 
their  own  ends.  The  king's  policy  was  plainly 
dictated  by  the  facts.  To  set  Judah's  house  in  order, 
to  banish  intrigue,  to  acknowledge  the  inevitable 
in  the  shape  of  Babylon's  overlordship,  to  restore 
what  of  stability  could  be  restored  to  a  state  shaken 
to  the  very  centre  ;  such  was  the  policy  which  the 
hour  called  for.  It  was  beyond  Zedekiah — perhaps 
beyond  any  man,  save  one  who  could  have  put  a 
curb  of  iron  on  the  base  and  worthless  men  who 
were  rising  to  power  in  the  city.  We  are  enabled 
to  estimate  the  intellectual  and  moral  status  of  these 
men  by  a  remark  made  by  Ezekiel,^  that  they  regarded 
the  fact  of  their  being  left  behind  as  proving  their 
superiority  to  those  who  had  been  taken.  There 
was  no  folly  impossible  to  men  who  could  think  of 
themselves  in  that  way  in  the  years  immediately 
succeeding  597  b.c. 

The  prophet's  contempt  for- these  men  is  expressed 
with  unsparing  directness  in  the  vision  of  the  two 
baskets  of  figs,  recorded  in  chapter  xxiv.  *'  Jehovah 
in  a  vision  showed  me  two  baskets  of  figs,  set  in 
front  of  Jehovah's  Temple.  One  basket  contained 
excellent  figs,  like  the  figs  that  are  first  ripe  ;  the  figs 
in  the  other  were  very  bad,  so  bad  that  they  could  not 
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be  eaten.     Then  Jehovah  said  to  me,  *  What  seest 
thou,    Jeremiah  ?'    And    I     answ^ered,    Figs — ^the 
good    figs    very    good,    and    the   bad    very    bad ; 
so    bad    that    they    cannot   be  eaten."      There   is 
significance  in  the  very  simplicity  of  the  vision. 
No  one  could  misunderstand  it.     For  there  was 
nothing  compHcated  or  subtle  about  the  situation 
in  Jerusalem.     The  city  was  in  the  hands  of  bad 
men,  men  for  whom  the  prophet  could  not  conceal 
his  contempt.     They  were  "  very  bad  figs."     They 
were  men  for  whom,  in  modern  phrase,  no  one  had 
any  use,  and  who  would  assuredly  come  to  a  bad 
end.     The  prophet  included  the  king  in  the  downfall 
of  these  men,  but  not  without  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
for  Zedekiah,   and   a   recognition   of  the  hopeless 
difficulties  of  his  position.    A  weak,  well-intentioned 
man,   the  king  might,   in  happier   circumstances, 
under  the  prophet's  guidance,  have  had  a  useful 
and  estimable  career.     But  the  times  were  against 
him.     Jeremiah,  who  saw  the  good  in  the  man, 
exempted  him  from  the  shame  with  which  he  had 
shrouded    the    end    of   Jehoiakim.     His    hope    for 
Zedekiah  was  that  he  might  die  in  peace  amid  the 
respect  of  good  men.     It  was  a  hope  that  might 
have  been  fulfilled  if  the  king  had  done  justice  to 
that  side  of  his  nature  to  which  Jeremiah  appealed. 
But  Zedekiah  was  the  last  man  to  keep  step  with  a 
hero.     Still  it  must  be  put  to  his  credit  that  he  was 
moved  to  befriend  the  prophet.     His  folly  in  the 
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end  brought  upon  him,  as  we  shall  see,  a  terrible 
penalty.  From  that  final  horror  Jeremiah  would 
fain  have  saved  him.  But  if  there  was  pity  for  the 
king  there  was  none  for  the  men  who  compassed  his 
doom  and  the  final  overthrow  of  Judah.  "  I  will 
make  them  an  object  of  consternation  among  every 
kingdom  in  the  world,  a  reproach  and  a  proverb, 
a  taunt  and  a  curse,  in  every  place  to  which  I 
shall  drive  them  "  (xxiv.  9).  The  weak  and  erring 
king  might  suffer,  yet  without  shame ;  as  for  the 
others,  shame  was  to  be  their  portion  unto  the  end. 
It  is  when  we  turn  from  the  prophet's  brief, 
grim,  and  final  disposal  of  the  basket  of  bad  figs  to 
his  estimate  of  the  "  good  figs,  very  good !"  that 
we  discover  with  what  passion  his  heart  had  gone 
forth  with  the  exiles.  He  saw  them  already  in  these 
great  days  in  the  light  of  the  ideal.  For  they  were 
undergoing  the  Great  Discipline.  God  would  set 
His  eyes  on  them  for  good  and  bring  them  back. 
God  would  build  them  and  plant  them.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  hope  with  which  Jeremiah  contem- 
plated the  men  who  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
v^lderness,  the  "  exiles  of  Judah. '^  And  we  are 
not  left  v^dthout  the  explanation  of  that  hope.  "  I 
vnU.  give  them  a  heart  to  understand  Me,  that  I 
am  Jehovah.  They  shall  be  My  people  and  I  will 
be  their  God,  if  they  turn  to  Me  with  their  whole 
heart "  (xxiv.  7).  So  we  come  to  the  secret  of  the 
prophet's   exultation.     The   prophet  of  judgment 
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has  become  the  prophet  of  restoration.     But,  let 
it  be  noted,  by  no  sudden  change  of  mind.     No 
sudden  inrush  of  pity  wrought  a  transformation  in 
Jeremiah's  view.     Indeed,  there  was  no  transfor- 
mation.    If  at  first  we  seem  to  detect  a  new  note 
in  this  word  to  the  exiles,  it  is  because  we  are  struck 
by  a  new  emphasis.     But  the  note  is  old,  as  old  as 
the  day  when,  in  the  secret  place  of  his  own  heart, 
the  divine  voice  was  heard.     On  that  day  the  youth- 
ful visionary  had  been  in  spiritual  exile  from  his 
people,  exiled  indeed  more  truly  than  if  the  wilder- 
ness had  stretched  between  them  and  him.     He  was 
alone.     He  owed  notliing  to  the  temple  as  regards 
his  first  great  experience.     It  would  not  be  true 
to  say  that  he  owed  nothing  to  tradition.     He  stood 
in  the  succession   of  the  great   prophets.     But  if 
that  was  the  line  of  tradition,  it  was  a  tradition  of 
freedom,  of  direct,  first-hand  experience,  of  inde- 
pendence  of   soul.     The   prophetic   succession  for 
Jeremiah  meant  no  slavish  adherence  to  any  method 
or  message,  but  the  realising  in  his  ovm  way  and 
along  the  line  of  his  own  genius  what  an  Amos  or 
an  Hosea  had  realised  before  him.     And  in  that  hour 
of  isolation  and  freedom,  of  spiritual  exile,  without 
help  from  any  reHgious  custom  or  institution,  Jere- 
miah reahsed  God.     It  was  an  experience  he  could 
never  forget.     And  it  was  so  determinative  for  him, 
in  giving  him  his  conception  of  religion  and  of  social 
duty,  that  it  enabled  him  to  rise  above  the  tragic 
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circumstances  of  exile.     Exile  for  a  man  with  Jere- 
miah's experience  could  be  no  extinction  of  hope. 
He  had  known  it.     He  had  found  God  in  it.     It 
had  taught  him  the  secret  of  religion.     It  was  no 
misfortune  to  be  alone  in  the  world,  if,  in  the  loneli- 
ness, such  a  lesson  could  be  learned.     Therefore, 
though  Jerusalem  lay  desolate  and  stripped  of  her 
best  men    the  prophet  could  sound  the  note  of 
restoration.     God  would  give  the  exiles  of  Judah, 
not  indeed  a  temple  by  the  Euphrates,  but  a  heart 
to  understand  Him.     There  might  be  a  new  cove- 
nant if  they  sought  God  with  their  whole  heart. 
These  words  are  so  simple  and  familiar  that  we  are 
in  danger  of  losing  their  significance.     To  talk  of 
the  inwardness  of  religion  to-day  is  almost  to  talk 
conventionally.     Christianity  has  given  us  the  great 
language  of  spiritual  religion  and  men  use  it  with 
very  varying  appreciation  of  its  meaning.     Jeremiah 
spoke  that  language  with  the  exultation  of  a  pioneer. 
In  this  thought,  that  the  new  heart  by  which  men 
would  come  to  understand  God  was  itself  God's 
gift,  Jeremiah  prepares  the  way  for  all  that  Paul, 
e.g.,  had  to  say  of  the  wonder  and  glory  of  the  divine 
grace.     So  it  mattered  but  little  whether  Jeremiah 
remained  in  Jerusalem  or  went  to  Babylon  with  the 
exiles.     Neither  in  this  mountain  nor  yet  at  Jeru- 
salem  do   men   worship   the   Father.     There   had 
broken  in  splendour  on  Jeremiah's  mind  the  light 
of  a  conception  of  God  which  made  him  independent 
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of  place.  If  his  imagination  went  out  to  Babylon 
it  was  because  that  in  Babylon  were  the  conditions 
of  the  Great  Discipline.  There,  in  the  school  of 
suffering,  the  hearts  of  men  might  become  sensitive 
to  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

VISION  AND  COMMON  SENSE 

A  PERUSAL  of  chapters  xxvii.-xxix.  yields  a  fairly 
complete  impression  of  Jeremiah's  activity  during 
the  early  years  of  Zedekiah's  reign.  (It  may  be 
noted  in  passing  that  in  xxvii.  i  we  have,  by  a  slip 
of  some  scribal  pen,  **  Jehoiakim  "  for  Zedekiah.) 
The  three  chapters  present  a  piece  of  biography, 
with  appropriate  quotations  from  Jeremiah's  speech 
and  writings,  and  may  have  formed,  as  has  been 
suggested,  a  separate  publication  or  pamphlet  which 
was  circulated  among  the  exiles.  They  exhibit 
certain  features  which  have  led  to  interesting  dis- 
cussion and  conjecture  among  the  critics,  and  their 
value  as  history  has  been  impugned.  But  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  they  give  us  a  substantially  reliable 
account  of  certain  incidents  in  the  prophet's  career. 
If,  as  we  may  suppose,  Baruch  put  together  the 
biographical  framework,  and  accurately  reported 
his  master,  the  modifications  introduced  by  later 
hands  do  not  affect  the  impression  that  all  that  we 
are  told  of  our  prophet  in  these  chapters  is  consistent 
with    what    we    have    learned    elsewhere    of    his 
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character  and  aims.  We  have  seen  how  in  spirit 
Jeremiah  followed  the  exiles  to  Babylon,  and  with 
what  hope  he  thought  and  spoke  of  their  renewal. 
We  have  to  see  him  also  in  Jerusalem  as  the  sturdy 
advocate  of  a  policy  of  common  sense  in  regard  to 
those  left  behind.  There  is  no  diifficulty  in  accept- 
ing the  combination.  At  no  time  was  Jeremiah's 
idealism  of  the  sort  that  incapacitates  a  man  to 
deal  with  facts.  Indeed,  his  instinct  for  facts  was 
one  of  his  most  striking  characteristics.  And  much 
of  his  energy  was  expended  in  contests  with  the  false 
idealists  of  his  time,  the  men  who,  owing  to  spiritual 
indolence  or  moral  cowardice,  refused  to  face  the 
facts.  Jeremiah,  therefore,  as  the  apostle  of  common 
sense,  is  no  strange  figure.  If  common  sense  meant 
compromise,  as  so  many  seem  to  think,  then  the 
prophet  was  the  most  impracticable  of  men.  But 
there  was  nothing  of  compromise  in  the  policy  he 
advocated.  The  acceptance  of  Babylonian  supre- 
macy as  an  accomplished  fact  involved  no  compromise 
with  the  spirit  of  Babylon.  Because  his  aims  were 
so  clear  and  high,  Jeremiah  was  lifted  above  the 
sophistry  and  intrigue  which  impregnated  the 
atmosphere  at  Jerusalem.  The  great,  uncom- 
promising idealist  w^as  found  to  be  the  one  man  of 
practical  insight  in  a  day  of  divided  and  distracted 
counsel. 

We  shall  have  no  difficulty,  then,  in  believing 
that  Jeremiah  took  a  yoke  and  wore  it  as  a  symbol 
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of  the  attitude  which  Judah  ought  to  adopt.  It 
was  an  act  quite  in  accord  with  his  genius. 
And,  in  594  b.c,  the  political  situation  in  Syria 
may  well  have  warranted  the  message  to  the  nations 
recorded  in  xrvii.  2-6.  ''  Thus  spoke  Jehovah  : 
Make  thongs  and  bars,  and  put  them  on  thy  neck, 
and  send  a  message  to  the  kings  of  Edom,  Moab, 
Ammon,  Tyre,  and  Si  don,  through  their  ambassadors 
who  have  come  to  Jerusalem  to  Zedekiah,  king  of 
Judah,  and  bid  them  say  to  their  masters,  '  Thus 
saith  Jehovah  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel ;  Convey 
this  message  to  your  masters,  I  have  made  the  earth, 
and  with  man  and  beast  on  the  face  of  it,  by  My  great 
power  and  outstretched  arm,  and  I  give  it  to  whom- 
soever I  please.  At  the  moment  I  have  given  all 
these  lands  into  the  hands  of  Nebuchadrezzar  king 
of  Babylon,  My  servant.' "  If  it  be  argued  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  general  situation  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Zedekiah  to  warrant  such  a  message, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  that  year  Pharaoh- 
necho  died,  and  that  a  change  of  ruler  on  the  Nile 
was  bound  to  raise  hopes  among  the  subject  nations. 
Egypt  was  the  one  power  that  could  seriously 
challenge  Babylon  from  a  point  where  military 
successes  could  be  of  real  benefit  to  the  nations. 
And  the  succession  of  Psammetichus  II.  to  the  throne 
of  Egypt  could  not  fail  to  turn  men's  eyes  and  hopes 
to  the  south-west.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  owing 
to  Egypt's  action  a  few  years  later,  action  marked 
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at  once  by  the  well-known  ambition  and  inherent 
inefficiency  of  the  kingdom  on  the  Nile,  that  the 
final  calamity  came  upon  Judah.     It  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  Zedekiah  was  deeply  involved  in 
the  movement  of  594  b.c.     Jeremiah  saw  the  danger 
and  issued  his  warning.     It  must  be  said  in  justice 
to  those  opposed  to  him  that  it  was  a  hard  saying, 
and  difficult  to  reconcile  with  what  passed  muster 
as  patriotism.      The  declaration,  e.g.,  that   Nebu- 
chadrezzar was  God's  servant,  in  other  words  that 
there  was  something  providential  in  the  political 
settlement  of  the  east  under  Babylon,  must  have 
seemed  to  many  the  height  of  impiety  and  treason. 
What  lay  at  the  heart  of  that  declaration  we  know. 
It  was  the  belief  that  through  exile  the  great  purpose 
of  God  would  be  accomplished.     But  that  was  a 
point  of  view  beyond  the  politicians  of  Jerusalem. 
The  passion  of  hope  with  which  Jeremiah  regarded 
the  Great  Discipline  was  a  sealed  book  to  them. 
Looking  at  the  situation,  as  they  would  say,  as  practical 
men  and  as  patriots,  the  end  to  aim  at  was  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country  and  the  speedy  return 
of  the  exiles.     If  Jeremiah  were  removed  from  the 
scene  we  should  probably  agree.     It  is  in  the  light 
of  his  thought  that  we  discern  the  poverty  of  concep- 
tion that  marked  his  opponents. 

This  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  dealing  with  the 
Hananiah  incident.  It  is  impossible  to  bring  a 
Hananiah  and  a  Jeremiah  within  measurable  moral 
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and  intellectual  distance  of  each  other.  The  man 
who  could  say  that  Nebuchadrezzar  was  God's 
servant  spoke  a  language  which  Hananiah  could  not 
understand.  The  men  were  on  different  planes  of 
experience.  When  Hananiah  broke  the  yoke  and 
spoke  of  the  exile  lasting  only  two  years,  and  of  the 
imminent  fall  of  Babylon,  he  was  speaking  the 
language  of  a  past  age.  He  was  under  the  power  of 
the  ideas  which  had  been  born  of  the  Deuteronomic 
reformation,  and  was  no  doubt  quite  a  worthy  and 
respectable  representative  of  these  ideas.  He  may 
be  likened  to  a  man  of  to-day  who  would  persist 
in  regarding  pre-war  ideas  as  relevant  to  the  new 
situation  that  is  being  created.  Hananiah  was 
blind  to  the  fact  that  he  was  living  at  the  end  of  an 
era,  that  the  old  forms  were  no  longer  sufficient, 
and  he  felt  the  resentment  which  men  like  him 
experience  in  presence  of  the  new  and  untried. 
There  is  always  something  pathetic  in  the  effort 
to  give  actuality  to  modes  of  feeling  and  belief  that 
belong  to  the  past.  Jeremiah  felt  that.  Hence 
the  forbearance  with  which  at  first  he  treated 
Hananiah. 

To  the  pious  and  patriotic  wish  that  the  vessels 
of  the  Lord's  house  might  be  returned,  and  that 
the  young  prince  languishing  in  a  foreign  prison 
might  be  restored  to  his  native  land,  he  could  but 
say  "  Amen,"  not  in  sarcasm  but  in  sincerity.  Nor 
did  he  answer  Hananiah  at  once  when  the  latter, 
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losing  self-control,  snatched  the  yoke  from  his 
shoulder  and  broke  it.  Nevertheless  his  appeal 
was,  as  usual,  to  fact.  Let  history  judge  between 
him  and  Hananiah.  "  I  ask  you,  however,  to  listen 
to  tliis  word  that  I  am  about  to  speak  in  your  hearing 
and  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  people.  From  the 
beginning,  the  prophets  who  preceded  you  and  me, 
in  their  messages  concerning  many  lands  and  mighty 
kingdoms,  prophesied  war.  If  a  prophet  prophesies 
peace,  it  is  only  when  his  word  has  been  fulfilled 
that  you  can  be  sure  that  he  has  had  a  real  com.mis- 
sion  from  Jehovah "  (xxviii.  7-9).  This  was  the 
test  from  which  a  Hananiah  must  shrink,  and 
which,  indeed,  must  ever  fill  shallow  optimists 
with  resentment.  Hence  the  violence  toward  our 
prophet,  the  violence  of  a  weak  man.  After  a  time 
for  reflection — and  this  is  worth  noting,  as  showing 
how^  deeply  Jeremiah  realised  the  difficulties  of  his 
opponents — the  reply  to  Hananiah  came,  very  sharp 
and  stern.  "  Go  and  say  to  Hananiah,  Thus  saith 
Jehovah,  The  wooden  bar  you  have  indeed  broken, 
but  I  will  replace  it  with  a  bar  of  iron.  .  .  .  Then 
said  Jeremiah  to  Hananiah,  '  Listen,  Hananiah, 
You  have  no  commission  from  Jehovah ;  you  are 
making  this  people  trust  a  lie.  Therefore  thus  saith 
Jehovah  ;  Mark  this  well  :  I  will  dismiss  you  fnom 
the  face  of  the  earth.  This  very  year  you  shall 
die,  for  your  words  are  a  disloyalty  to  Jehovah  " 
(vv.    13-16).     It   has    been   urged   by  Cornill   that 
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this  reply  was  made  at  the  moment,  that  no  reflec- 
tion was  needed,  and  that  we  should  regard  the 
words  at  the  close  of  ver.  ii — ''  Then  Jeremiah  the 
prophet  went  away" — ^as  a  gloss.  The  point  is  not 
of  much  importance.  We  may  prefer  to  believe 
that  Jeremiah,  with  his  extreme  sensitiveness  to  a 
situation,  realised  that  the  word  which  finally 
destroyed  all  hope  must  be  spoken  after  deliberation. 
Nor  need  we  be  greatly  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
several  critics  of  rationalising  tendency  have  accepted 
the  account  of  the  fulfilment  of  Jeremiah's  pre- 
diction concerning  Hananiah.  Hananiah  had  ceased 
to  stand  for  anything  in  the  life  of  the  world  even 
before  his  contest  with  Jeremiah  ;  the  contest  only 
made  evident  his  inadequacy.  Jeremiah  saw  the 
shadow  of  death  upon  him  and  upon  the  whole  view 
of  things  he  represented.  Therefore  he  said,  "  I 
will  dismiss  thee  from  the  face  of  the  earth."  It 
was  more  than  the  dismissal  of  an  individual ;  it 
was  the  dismissal  of  a  system. 

Another  example  of  Jeremiah's  cool  common 
sense  is  to  be  found  in  his  letter  to  the  exiles  in  Baby- 
lon, which  is  preserved  for  us  in  chapter  xxix.  The 
letter  was  probably  despatched  before  the  encounter 
with  Hananiah  took  place.  But  it  is  in  line  with 
air  that  the  prophet  said  on  that  occasion,  and  is 
of  great  historical  interest  in  casting  a  ray  of  light 
on  the  conditions  in  the  land  of  exile.     We  are  not 
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surprised  to  learn  that  the  optimists  in  Jerusalem 
had  their  counterpart  in  Babylon.     The  exiles  who 
carried  with  them  the  dogma  of  Jerusalem's  inviola- 
bility would  cling  to  that  dogma  all  the  more  tena- 
ciously in  their  hour  of  trial.     It  was  a  time  when 
faith  was  in  danger  of  degenerating  into  fanaticism. 
And  we  gather  that  something  of  that  sort  did  occur. 
There  were  dreamers  and  diviners  in  Babylon  as  in 
Jerusalem,  men  seeking  a  sign,  and  on  the  outlook 
for  some  kind  of  divine  interposition.     These  men 
get    an   audience  when   the  true   prophet  is   neg- 
lected.    It  is  easier,  e.g,^  especially  in  a  day  of  com- 
motion and  suffering,  to  interest  men  in  spiritualism 
than  to  win  their  enthusiasm  for  the  circumcised 
heart  and  the  amended  way.     "  Many  things  betray 
men.     One  strong  means  of  delusion  is  the  half 
true,  half  wise,  half  spiritual  thing,  so  much  harder 
to  kill  than  the  lie  direct.     The  sentimental  treacher- 
ous things,  like  women  who  betray  by  arousing  pity, 
are  the  dangerous   things,   because  their  appeal  is 
made  in  the  guise  of  great  things.     Tears  look  like 
grief,  sentiment  looks  like  love ;  love  feels  like  nobility ; 
spiritualism  seems  like  revelation."^     It  is  no  matter 
for  wonder  that  the  messages  of  the  false  prophets 
in  Babylon  seemed  noble  and  inspiring  to  many  of 
the  exiles.     Was  it  not  a  mark  of  faith  to  declare 
for   a   speedy  return  ?     So  men   expect   outward, 

^   Shakespeare,  by  John  Masefield,  p.  196. 
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miraculous  happenings,  and  neglect  the  inward 
discipline  which  is  the  source  of  all  true  miracle. 
Over  against  these  eloquent  and  inflammatory 
talkers  how  cool  and  flat  must  Jeremiah's  advice 
have  seemed.  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah  ...  to  all 
the  exiles  whom  I  have  carried  from  Jerusalem  to 
Babylon  :  Build  houses  and  settle  ;  plant  gardens 
and  eat  the  fruit  of  them  ;  take  wives  and  rear 
families ;  take  wives  also  for  your  sons  and  give  your 
daughters  to  husbands,  that  they  may  have  sons  and 
daughters ;  increase  your  numbers  and  do  not  let 
them  diminish.  And  strive  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country  to  which  I  have  brought  you  as  exiles.  Pray 
for  it  to  Jehovah,  for  your  own  welfare  and  hers  are 
bound  up  together.  .  .  .  Do  not  let  yourselves 
be  beguiled  by  the  prophets  and  diviners  among 
you,  and  do  not  listen  to  the  dreams  they  dream  ; 
for  it  is  a  lie  they  preach  to  you  in  My  name.  They 
l^ave  no  commission  from  Me,  saith  Jehovah  "  (xxix. 
4-9).  It  was  of  little  avail  to  talk  of  restoration  after 
such  words  as  these.  To  set  seventy  years  as  the 
period  of  Babylonian  supremacy  meant  that  all  to 
whom  the  promise  conveyed  anything  would  have 
passed  away.  So  common  sense  shut  the  door  in 
the  face  of  the  dreamers,  and  when  it  went  the 
length  of  counselling  the  exiles  to  seek  the  peace 
of  the  land  of  their  captivity  and  their  shame,  the 
final  note  was  struck.     But,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was 
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the  common  sense  of  the  loftiest  idealism  and  of 
the  profoundest  insight.  Jeremiah  stood  in  a  world 
of  pure  spiritual  issues,  whose  signs  were  visible 
only  to  the  eye  of  faith.  The  community  as  a  com- 
munity had  ceased  to  possess  any  significance  for 
him.  There  was  nothing  sacrosanct  about  the 
exiles  as  the  exiles  of  Judah.  What  invested  them 
with  unspeakable  significance  in  the  eyes  of  Jeremiah 
was  that  a  time  might  come  when  they  would  seek 
God  with  all  their  heart.  "  For  thus  saith  Jehovah 
...  I  know  the  thoughts  I  cherish  towards  you — 
thoughts  of  weal  and  not  of  woe — to  bestow  upon 
you  a  future  and  a  hope.  When  you  call  I  v^dll 
answer  you,  and  I  will  listen  to  your  prayer.  If 
ye  seek  Me,  ye  shall  find  Me.  If  ye  seek  Me  with 
all  your  heart,  I  shall  reveal  Myself  unto  you  '* 
(vv.  10-14).  The  restoration  which  Jeremiah  looked 
for  was  too  glorious  to  draw  the  carnal  eye.  It 
must  have  seemxcd  fanciful  and  unreal  even  to  many 
good  men.  Yet  it  was  related  to  what  constituted 
the  very  reality  of  rehgion,  the  fellowship  of  the 
individual  soul  with  God.  Wellhausen  remarks  of 
Jeremiah  that  "  the  true  Israel  was  narrowed  to 
himself."  The  remark,  which,  from  one  point  of 
view  might  seem  the  most  severe  of  condemnations, 
is  in  reality  the  highest  tribute  that  could  be  paid 
to  the  prophet.  For,  in  narrowing  the  true  Israel 
to  himself  he  prepared  the  way  for  universalism  in 
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religion.  The  religion  whose  seat  is  in  the  heart  of 
man  has  already  burst  the  bonds  of  nationalism. 
The  future  belongs  to  it,  for  its  field  is  the  world. 
There  is  no  common  sense  so  common  and  sensible 
as  the  common  sense  of  the  true  idealist. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

THE   CITY   OF   DOOM 

In  the  five  years  of  comparative  quiet  that  preceded 
the  final  agony  of  Judah  we  may  discern  the  influence 
of  Jeremiah's  repeated  warnings.  Other  causes  no 
doubt  co-operated.  The  neutrality  of  Egypt  during 
the  reign  of  Psammetichus  II.  left  Judah  and  her 
neighbour  states  without  any  effective  support. 
It  was  ever  w^hen  the  traditional  jealousy,  with 
which  the  empire  on  the  Nile  regarded  her  rival 
on  the  Euphrates,  became  active,  that  the  kingdoms 
on  the  Jordan  were  incited  to  meditate  revolt. 
But  Jeremiah's  influence  also  told.  When  the 
hostility  which  his  letter  to  the  exiles  had  aroused 
issued  in  a  demand  from  Babylon  that  he  should 
be  punished  as  a  traitor,  Zephaniah,  to  whom  the 
demand  was  sent,  instead  of  executing  it  read  its 
terms  to  the  prophet.  There  were  evidently 
influential  men  in  Jerusalem  who  were  not  prepared 
to  silence  Jeremiah  at  the  bidding  of  the  fanatics 
either  of  Judah  or  Babylon.  It  was,  however,  too 
much  to  expect  that  Jeremiah's  counsel  had  really 
commended  itself  to  the  better^  judgment  of  the 
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government  in  Jerusalem.  The  infatuated  men 
who  composed  that  government  were  simply  biding 
their  time.  The  time  came  when  Psammetichus 
died  and  Hophra  ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt. 
That  was  in  589  b.c.  The  new  Pharaoh  resumed 
the  traditional  policy,  the  danger  and  folly  of  which 
Isaiah  had  demonstrated  and  denounced  a  century 
before  Jeremiah's  day.  The  tributary  nations  were 
soon  in  a  ferment  of  expectation  and  intrigue.  If 
Zedekiah  had  been  a  man  of  moral  strength,  the 
plotters  in  Jerusalem  could  have  been  suppressed, 
and  the  story  of  human  suffering  lessened  by  at 
least  one  bloodstained  page.  But  Zedekiah  was 
afraid  of  the  men  whose  master  and  judge  he  ought 
to  have  been.  He  was  but  a  straw  on  the  stream. 
The  result  was  that  in  588  he  violated  his  oath  to 
Nebuchadrezzar  and  laid  his  land  open  to  the  vio- 
lence and  vengeance  of  a  foe  that  knew  no  mercy. 
Nebuchadrezzar's  counter-stroke  was  swdftly  de- 
livered. Crossing  the  Euphrates,  and  setting  up 
his  headquarters  at  Riblah,  he  sent  an  army  south 
to  punish  Judah  and  reduce  Jerusalem.  A  con- 
temporary prophet,  Ezekiel,  from  his  place  of  exile 
in  Babylon,  watched  with  fearful  interest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  avenging  host.  Would  it  descend  upon 
Ammon  or  Judah  ?  "  The  king  of  Babylon  stood 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways."  Alas !  the  lot  was 
cast  for  Jerusalem.  Then  the  inevitable  thing 
happened.     The  petty  states  deserted  their  doomed 
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neighbour ;  "  they  rejoiced  over  the  children  of 
Judah  in  the  day  of  their  destruction"  (Obad.  12). 
Judah  was  left  to  her  fate.  Before  the  year  of 
Zedekiah's  violated  vow  had  closed  the  Chaldeans 
were  on  his  frontier.  Within  a  few  weeks  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  had  begvin. 

The  siege  of  Jerusalem  lasted  about  a:  year  and  a 
half — ^from  January  587  to  July  586.  The  story 
of  the  siege  has  been  told  by  an  eyewitness  in  the 
book  called  "  Lamentations,"  in  language  that 
excites  our  horror  and  pity.  The  beleaguered 
city  escaped  none  of  the  agonies  that  have  accom- 
panied the  great  sieges  of  history.  Sword,  pestilence, 
and  famine  did  their  dreadful  work.  The  reason 
of  men  gave  way  under  the  strain  ;  hunger  turned 
human  beings  into  beasts  of  prey.  The  account 
of  the  siege  in  the  Book  of  Lamentations  deserves 
to  stand  alongside  of  Thucydides'  description  of 
the  plague  in  Athens.  The  master  hand  draws 
aside  the  veil  and  permits  us  to  look  upon  a  city 
of  which  it  could  be  said  that  there  was  no  sorrow 
like  unto  her  sorrow.  Men  sat  on  the  ground  in 
exhaustion  and  despair.  Gaunt  forms  moved  through 
the  streets,  and  from  faces  darkened  with  the  shadow 
of  death  mad  eyes  stared.  The  children  cried 
piteously  for  food.  And  in  the  frenzied  passion 
to  live  the  holiest  of  human  instincts,  motherhood, 
was  transformed  into  something  of  unspeakabk 
horror.     What    our    prophet    must    have    suffered 
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in  the  days  of  the  siege  who  shall  say  ?  As  is  usual 
at  such  times  of  panic  there  was  an  uprising  of 
religious  fervour — of  a  sort.  It  revealed  itself  in  a 
movement  to  liberate  the  slaves  in  Jerusalem.  No 
doubt  political  and  military  considerations  had 
weight  in  producing  this  decision — a  disaffected 
slave  population  in  a  besieged  city  was  an  element 
of  danger.  But  the  decision  was  solemnly  taken 
and  confirmed  amid  religious  sanctions.  It  won, 
of  course,  the  approval  of  Jeremiah.  It  casts  a  flood 
of  light  on  the  kind  of  men  into  whose  hands  the 
destinies  of  Judah  were  committed  to  learn  that, 
when  the  appearance  of  an  Egyptian  army  raised 
the  siege  for  a  short  time,  the  decision  was  reversed 
and  slavery  re-established.  The  emancipation  move- 
ment had  been  dictated  by  panic  and  policy.  With 
cynical  effrontery  it  was  abandoned  the  moment 
there  seemed  any  hope  of  saving  the  city  from  Baby- 
lon. Jeremiah's  indignation  at  this  breach  of  faith 
was  profound.  It  may  be  that  the  reference  to  the 
Hebrew  law  of  emancipation  in  chapter  xxxiv.  is 
due  to  an  editorial  hand,  since,  at  a  moment  of  such 
crisis,  Jeremiah  was  not  likely  to  take  his  stand  on 
mere  ordinances.  It  was  enough  for  him  that 
liberty  was  bound  up  with  the  religion  of  his  people, 
and  that  Zedekiah  and  his  government  had  solemnly 
decreed  it  in  the  presence  of  God.  This  solemn 
covenant  they  had  broken.  How  could  there  be 
anything  but  ruin  for  a  state  ruled  by  such  men  ? 
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"  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah  :  You  have  disobeyed 
My  injunction  to  make  a  proclamation  of  Hberty, 
each  of  you  to  his  (enslaved)  neighbour.  Well,  then, 
saith  Jehovah,  you  shall  have  your  proclamation  of 
liberty  from  Me — (liberty)  to  the  sword,  pestilence, 
and  famine — and  I  will  make  you  an  object  of  con- 
sternation to  every  kingdom  in  the  world.  As  for 
the  men  that  broke  the  covenant  they  had  made 
in  My  presence  ...  I  will  deliver  them  into  the 
hand  of  their  enemies  and  of  those  that  seek  their 
life,  and  their  dead  bodies  shall  be  devoured  by 
the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  earth  " 
(xxxiv.  17-20).  Jeremiah  knew  right  well  that  the 
real  danger  lay  within  the  city  walls,  in  the  baseness 
of  the  men  to  whom  alone  she  could  look  for  defence. 
The  appearance  of  Egypt  was  but  an  incident  in 
the  siege.  It  could  not  and  did  not  affect  the  result. 
The  Chaldean  army  did,  indeed,  march  to  meet 
her  opponent  from  the  south,  and  Jerusalem  for 
the  moment  was  free,  but  we  gather  from  Ezekiel, 
who  watched  with  intense  interest  and  anxiety 
from  his  place  of  exile  every  movement  in  the  great 
drama,  that  the  Egyptian  army  was  easily  disposed 
of.  Pharaoh's  arm  was  broken,  so  that  it  could 
no  longer  hold  the  sword  (Ezek.  xxx..  20-26).  Once 
more,  as  after  Carchemish,  the  retiral  of  Egypt's 
broken  forces  left  Judah  without  defence.  In  his 
extremity  Zedekiah  would  fain  have  taken  counsel 
of  Jeremiah.     But  it  was  too  late.     On  more  than 
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one  occasion,  indeed,  messengers  were  sent  to  the 
prophet — there  is  an  account  of  such  a  mission  in 
chapter  xxi.  and  again  in  chapter  xxxvii. — but 
substantially  the  same  answer  was  given.  The 
prophet  held  out  no  hope.  The  report  of  the  am- 
bassadors' visit  to  Jeremiah  has  been  questioned, 
but  on  what  ground  it  is  hard  to  understand.  It 
was  quite  in  keeping  with  all  we  know  of  Zedekiah 
that,  when  the  final  struggle  came  and  defeat  seemicd 
inevitable,  he  should  be  seized  with  distrust  of  his 
advisers,  and  should  recall  the  fidelity  and  consis- 
tency v/ith  which  Jeremiah  had  read  the  lesson 
of  events.  The  king  was  not  without  his  nobler 
moments,  and  in  those  moments  the  lonely,  heroic 
man  who  had  always  dared  to  tell  him  the  truth 
would  not  be  forgotten.  Moreover,  the  interviews 
between  the  king's  representatives  and  the  prophet 
supply  us  with  glimpses  of  Jerusalem  during  the 
siege  which  we  feel  to  be  glimpses  of  real  happenings, 
and  reveal  the  working  of  the  popular  mind.  In 
chapter  xxi.  2,  e,g,^  we  learn  how  men  still  clung 
to  the  dogma  of  the  city's  inviolability.  Who 
knew  but  that  the  intervention  of  Hezekiah's  reign 
might  be  repeated  ?  ^'  Be  good  enough,"  they  said, 
*'  to  inquire  of  Jehovah  on  our  behalf,  for  Nebu- 
chadrezzar the  king  of  Babylon  is  fighting  against 
us.  Perhaps  Jehovah  will  so  deal  with  us  in  His 
owm  wonderful  way  that  the  siege  will  be  raised." 
In  this  request  Jeremiah  must  have  heard  the  voice 
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of  a  past  that  was  gone  for  ever.  The  ambassadors 
of  the  king  were  indeed  speaking  religious  words, 
words  about  God  and  God's  relation  to  His  people, 
but  words  from  which  all  religious  meaning  had 
departed.  They  expressed  a  dead  orthodoxy — 
no  longer  a  living  faith.  The  prevailing  creed 
was  that  in  some  mysterious  way,  which  men  were 
too  slothful  intellectually  to  think  out,  and  the  moral 
conditions  of  which  they  were  too  bhnd  to  realise, 
God  would  intervene  to  save  His  sanctuary.  That 
creed  had  worked  well  in  its  day  because  there  was 
a  day  when  it  had  a  strong  faith  behind  it.  When 
the  faith  decayed  nothing  but  the  empty  husk 
remained.  It  was  this  empty  husk  that  was  brought 
to  Jeremiah  in  the  feeble  indeterminate  request  of 
the  king's  messengers.  *'  Perhaps  "  God  would  do 
something.  And  ''  perhaps  "  Jeremiah  would  try 
to  find  out  what  He  was  likely  to  do.  That  really 
meant  that  ''  perhaps  "  the  prophet  would  consent 
to  become  a  mere  diviner.  The  spectacle  is  a 
pitiable  one.  Jeremiah's  answer  has  been  criticised 
for  its  lack  of  patriotism.  But  what  could  he  do 
with  such  men,  save  set  before  them  "  the  way  of 
life  and  the  way  of  death  "  ?  It  was  death  to  remain 
in  the  city.  The  man  who  went  out  to  the  Chaldeans 
might  indeed  be  spared,  but  he  would  escape  only 
with  his  life.  For  in  truth  God's  face  was  set 
against  the  city.  If  there  seems  to  be  something 
pitiless  in  this  response    does  not  the  hard  element 
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lie  in  this,  in  the  recognition  of  those  stern  laws  of 
the  moral  world  on  which  Jeremiah  had  built  his 
message  from  the  first  ?  He  was  but  the  mouth- 
piece of  judgment.  Pity  for  the  wretched  men 
in  Jerusalem  in  their  final  distractions  !  Yes,  but 
pity  also  for  the  man  who  had  loved  Judah  with  the 
pure  passion  of  the  patriot,  and  who,  by  the  strong 
light  of  his  love,  read  so  unerringly  the  promise 
of  her  fall ! 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  second  mission 
of  inquiry  (chapter  xxxvii.),  beyond  noting  that  it 
took  place  at  a  moment  when  only  a  man  of  Jere- 
miah's quality  could  have  remained  unshaken. 
The  siege  had  been  raised.  The  enemy  had  actually 
marched  away  from  before  the  walls.  "  Pray  for 
us,"  said  the  king  to  the  prophet.  Was  it  to  be  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  a  great  deliverance  and  a 
prayer  for  wisdom  to  use  that  deliverance  aright  ? 
We  are  amazed  at  the  accuracy  with  which  Jeremiah 
gauged  the  military  situation,  until  we  remember 
that  it  is  the  men  who  measure  most  accurately  the 
forces  at  w^ork  in  the  moral  world  who  are  most 
competent  to  judge  in  other  spheres.  The  blindness 
of  the  mere  politician  to  the  larger  issues  of  events 
is  proverbial.  The  answer  was  swift  and  unhesitat- 
ing— "  Tell  the  king  of  Judah,  who  hath  sent  thee 
to  consult  me,  that  Pharaoh's  army  which  is  ad- 
vancing to  your  aid  shall  return  to  Egypt  to  their 
own  land  :  and  the  Chaldeans  will  come  back  and 
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assault  this  city  and  take  it  and  burn  it  with  fire. 
Thus  saith  Jehovah,  Do  not  delude  yourselves  with 
the  idea  that  the  Chaldeans  will  leave  you  for  good  : 
they  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.     For  even  if  you 
defeated  the  whole  Chaldean  army  that  is  fighting 
against  you,  so  completely  that  the  only  survivors 
were  wounded  men — a  man  to  a  tent — even  they 
would  rise  up  and  burn  the  city  with  fire  "  (xxvii. 
7-10).     It  might  be  argued  that  had  there  been  a 
Defence  of  the  Realm  Act  in  Jerusalem  in  the  days 
of  the  siege — and  perhaps  there  was  actually  some- 
thing of  the  sort — then,  by  every  provision  of  that 
Act,  the  man  who  gave  utterance  to  the  words  just 
quoted    deserved    either    imprisonment    or    death. 
On  the  level  of  popular  sentiment  and  patriotism, 
and  on   the   level   of   military  usage,   the  prophet 
would  be  adjudged  an  enemy  of  the  state.     But 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  Jeremiah  advocated  a  per- 
fectly   clear    and    consistent    poHcy.     He    was    no 
traitor,  no  more  than  Fox  was  in  the  days  of  the 
French  Revolution.     And  had  he  been  able  to  form 
a  sufiiciently  strong  opposition  party  the  state  might 
have    been    saved.     What    seemed    treason    to    his 
opponents  was  really  the  higher  patriotism  which 
took  a  statesmanlike  account  of  facts.     It  is  worth 
emphasising  this,  since  we  might  too  readily  regard 
Jeremiah    as    a    mere    irreconcilable,    obsessed    by 
certain    feelings    not    far    removed    from    religious 
mania.     That  would  be  a  most  unfair  estimate  of 
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his  attitude.  We  find  in  him,  what  we  find  so  often 
in  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  that  the  religious 
point  of  view  was  really  the  point  of  view  of  common 
sense  and  sound  policy.  Jeremiah  would  have 
saved  the  state  by  an  infusion  of  ethical  principle 
which  was  at  the  same  time  political  sanity.  It 
would,  then,  be  a  total  misreading  of  the  facts  to 
regard  him  as  an  hysterical  herald  of  woe  in  those 
closing  days  of  Judah's  history.  He  was  the  one 
outstanding  man  with  a  practical  policy,  and  more, 
a  policy  that  had  in  it  the  elements  of  success. 
Nevertheless  he  was  held  to  be  a  traitor.  To  his 
mental  suffering  was  added  the  burden  of  going  about 
in  hourly  danger  of  his  life.  When,  during  the 
breathing  space  afforded  by  the  raising  of  the  siege, 
he  sought  to  pay  a  visit  for  family  reasons  toAnathoth, 
he  was  arrested  at  the  gate  of  the  city  as  a  deserter. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  protested  his  innocence — 
"  It  is  false,  I  am  not  deserting  to  the  Chaldeans." 
He  had  given  a  pretext  at  last  to  his  enemies  and  they 
made  full  use  of  their  opportunity.  He  was  beaten 
and  imprisoned.  Then  followed  some  of  the  darkest 
and  most  humiliating  days  in  Jeremiah's  long  career 
of  misfortune.  He  had  a  friend  In  the  king,  it  is 
true,  but  a  friend  really  powerless  to  save  him  from 
the  rage  and  hatred  of  his  detractors.  It  is  probable 
that  some  of  his  gloomiest  and  most  despairing 
utterances  belong  to  this  period.  As  a  prophet, 
who  belonged  to  the  generation  after  Jeremiah's, 
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wrote :  He  gave  his  back  to  the  smiters  and  his  cheeks 
*to  them  that  plucked  off  the  hair,  and  his  face  was 
not  hid  from  shame  and  spitting.  Those  were  days 
when,  in  the  words  of  the  same  writer,  the  great  son 
of  Judah  might  have  cried,  "  Then  I  said,  I  have 
laboured  in  vain,  I  have  spent  my  strength  for 
nought,  yet  surely  my  judgment  is  with  the  Lord, 
and  my  work  with  my  God  "  (Isa.  xlix.  4).  God 
indeed  had  made  his  mouth  "  like  a  sharp  sword." 
It  seemed  as  if  nothing  would  restrain  the  rage  of 
his  enemies.  Zedekiah's  feeble  efforts  to  aid  him 
were  unsuccessful,  and  he  was  cast  into  a  dungeon, 
in  the  hope,  no  doubt,  that  he  would  starve  to 
death.  From  that  horrible  fate  he  was  saved  by 
the  fidelity  and  courage  of  a  black  slave  of  the  palace, 
Ebed-melech.  It  was  a  man  on  the  point  of  death 
who  was  dragged  from  that  place  of  torture  by  the 
good  offices  of  the  Ethiopian.  While  these  indig- 
nities were  being  heaped  on  Jeremiah,  the  siege 
went  on  and  the  state  of  the  city  became  ever  more 
pitiable.  The  king  had  his  last,  despairing,  secret 
interview  with  the  prophet.  But  Zedekiah  was 
now  a  broken,  desperate  man,  afraid  of  his  own 
voice,  fearing  a  spy  at  every  turn,  reduced  to  the 
most  abject  condition  surely  in  which  ever  king 
was.  All  that  was  left  to  him  to  do  was  to  protect, 
if  he  could,  the  man  whom  he  had  come  to  trust 
when  it  was  too  late.  Jeremiah  was  left  unmolested 
until  the  final  catastrophe.     Just  at  the  end  the 
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rulers  of  the  city  sought  him  for  the  last  time.  But 
they  had  no  longer  the  will  nor  the  power  to  do  him 
any  harm.  They  were  broken  men,  stumbling 
helplessly  among  the  shadows.  "  So  Jeremiah  abode 
in  the  court  of  the  guard  until  the  day  that  Jerusalem 
was  taken.'' 

The  fall  and  sack  of  the  city  are  described  in 
chapters  xxxix.  and  Hi.,  in  narratives  closely  related 
to  those  in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings.  The  wall 
was  breached  in  the  fourth  month  of  the  eleventh 
year  of  Zedekiah's  reign.  Famine  and  desertion 
had  weakened  the  defence.  When  the  king  saw 
that  all  was  lost  he  made  an  effort  to  escape,  an 
effort  that  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  it  would  succeed. 
Leaving  the  city  by  the  south-east  gate  he  struck 
eastward,  hoping,  no  doubt,  to  gain  the  mountainous 
land  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan.  But  'he  was 
pursued  by  the  victorious  Chaldeans  and  captured 
near  Jericho.  Being  taken  to  Riblah,  the  Baby- 
lonian headquarters,  he  was  granted  trial  of  a  kind, 
probably  on  the  charge  of  violating  the  oath. 
Nebuchadrezzar,  we  are  told,  gave  judgment 
against  him.  The  king  of  Judah's  punishment  was 
in  keeping  with  an  Oriental  despot's  ideas  of  justice. 
First  of  all  his  sons  were  slain  before  his  eyes.  It 
was  a  bitter  sight  for  a  father  to  witness,  and  it 
was  the  last  upon  which  his  eyes  were  permitted 
to  rest  in  this  world.  His  own  eyes  were  then  put 
out,  and,  loaded  vvith  chains,  he  was  sent  a  captive 
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to  Babylon.  From  the  great  days  when  David 
and  his  men  scaled  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  and 
captured  a  fortress  which  was  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  famous  cities  of  the  world,  men  of  many 
types  and  of  varying  fortunes  had  sat  on  liis  throne. 
But  to  none  of  them  had  the  fates  dealt  out  a  portion 
so  bitter  as  to  the  last  two  occupants — the  youthful 
prince  whose  days  of  joy  ceased  on  the  threshold  of 
life,  and  the  ageing  man  who  v^tnessed  the  final 
degradation  and  ruin  of  the  kingdom.  Surely 
his  was  the  most  bitter  portion  of  all.  We  are  told 
that  Evil-merodach,  in  after  days,  sought  to  lift 
up  the  head  of  Jehoiachin.  But  who  could  even 
hope  to  lift  up  that  head  to  whose  eyes  the  light 
of  heaven  had  conveyed  as  its  last  message  that 
crowning  horror?  Jeremiah  had  kindly  dispositions 
towards  these  last  occupants  of  the  throne  of  David. 
He  would  have  saved  them  if  he  could.  But  they 
were  the  children  of  the  past,  the  legatees  of  an 
evil  inheritance.  He  whose  message  was  for  the 
future  could  but  leave  them  to  their  destiny. 

The  city  was  put  to  fire  and  sword.  Temple 
and  palace  were  destroyed  and  everything  of  value 
became  the  spoil  of  the  victors.  Neither  age  nor 
dignity  of  sacred  office  saved  the  leading  men  from 
Babylonian  vengeance.  At  last,  when  the  blood 
fury  of  the  fierce  soldiers  from  the  Euphrates  had 
subsided,  all  of  the  population  possessing  any  worth 
in  the  eyes  of  a  slave-holding  empire  were  deported. 
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Jerusalem,  according  to  Micah's  prophecy,  became 
a  heap.^  A  full  end  was  made.  Men  and  women 
avoided  the  place  as  one  on  which  the  curse  had 
fallen.  Then  indeed  the  city  sat  solitary,  she  that 
had  been  full  of  people. 

Alas !  how  lonely  the  city 

Once  crowded  with  people, 
She  that  was  great  as  a  nation 

Is  now  as  a  widow, 
She  that  was  queen  of  the  provinces 

Now  is  a  vassal. 

Sore,  sore  she  weeps  in  the  night ; 

There  are  tears  on  her  cheeks. 
Now  there  is  no  one  to  comfort 

Of  all  them  that  loved  her.^ 

It  was  owing  to  Jeremiah's  influence  that  the 
men  who  lamented  for  Jerusalem,  in  words  that  will 
never  fail  to  move  the  human  heart,  were  strong 
enough  to  say,  even  in  their  grief,  that  her  sin  had 
wrought  her  ruin.  That  this  judgment  of  faith 
could  be  jnade  by  men  who  had  lost  their  city  and 
their  sanctuary  and  their  country  meant  that  in 
their  heart  had  been  born  the  hope  which  would 
one  day  be  fulfilled  in  that  city  which  hath  founda- 
tions, whose  builder  and  maker  is  God. 

^  iii.  12.  2  Lam.  i.  i  f. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE   NEW   COVENANT 

It  may  be  a  shock  to  the  simple  reader  to  learn  that 
the  most  famous  passage  in  the  Book  of  Jeremiah, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  history  of  rehgious 
ideas,  the  passage,  viz.,  in  chapter  xxxi.,  where  there 
is  the  announcement  of  the  New  Covenant,  has 
been  denied  to  our  prophet.  The  passage  runs 
thus  : 

Behold,  the  days  are  coming. 

When  r,  saith  Jehovah,  will  make  a  new  covenant 
With  the  household  of  Israel  and  Judah — 
But  unlike  the  covenant  I  made  with  their  fathers, 

The  day  when  I  took  their  hand  in  Mine, 

To  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt — 
This  covenant  they  themselves  did  break, 

So  that  I,  on  My  part,  was  constrained  to  abhor  them. 
But  this,  saith  Jehovah,  is  the  covenant  I  will  make 

With  the  household  of  Israel  after  those  days  ; 
I  will  set  My  law  in  their  bosom, 

And  write  it  upon  their  heart, 
And  I  will  be  their  God, 

And  they  shall  be  My  people. 
No  more  need  any  teach 

His  fellow  to  know  Jehovah  ; 
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For  one  and  all  shall  know  Me, 

The  small  and  the  great  alike  ; 
For  I  will  pardon  their  guilt, 

And  their  sin  will  remember  no  more  (xxxi.  31-35). 

The  critical  attack  on  this  passage  raises  many 
interesting  questions  regarding  the  language  of  the 
passage  and  regarding  the  ideas  expressed.  Never- 
theless it  need  not  greatly  concern  the  plain  reader. 
For  there  is  nothing  in  the  thought  of  the  famous 
passage  which  is  not  implicit  in  Jeremiah's  message 
from  the  first.  If  it  is  not  in  its  present  form  the 
actual  work  of  the  prophet — and  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  we  are  driven  to  this  conclusion — it  is 
a  faithful  interpretation  of  his  great  thoughts  about 
religion.  Undoubtedly  it  must  be  granted  that  if 
we  take  the  section  of  which  the  verses  on  the  New- 
Covenant  form  a  part,  the  section,  /.<?.,  composed 
of  chapters  xxx.  and  xxxi.,  we  feel  that  w^e  are  dealing 
with  a  composite  production,  parts  of  which  are 
quite  plainly  from  other  pens  than  that  of  Jeremiah. 
An  attentive  reader  even  of  the  Authorised  Version, 
if  he  have  a  sense  of  literary  values,  may  discern  this 
for  himself.  If  he  is  acquainted,  e.g.,  with  the  later 
chapters  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  he  will  not  fail  to 
notice  that  at  xxx.  10  he  comes  upon  a  mode  of 
expression  wdth  which  these  famous  chapters  have 
made  him  familiar.  So  we  have  a  scholar  as  alert 
and  cautious  as  Dr.  Peake  attributing  the  whole 
of  chapter  xxx.  to  other  hands  than  that  of  our 
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prophet,  as  well  as  certain  sections  of  chapter  xxxi. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  chapter  xxxi.  we  seem  to  hear 
again  and  again  the  distinctive  Jeremianic  note. 
Do  we  not  hear  it,  e.g,^  in  the  opening  words  of  the 
chapter  ? 

I  have  loved  thee  with  a  love  everlasting, 
And  so  I  with  kindness  have  drawn  thee. 

Once  more,  O  Virgin  of  Israel, 
I  will  build  thee  up  securely. 

For  a  day  shall  come,  when  the  watchers 

On  Ephraim's  highlands  shall  cry, 
Arise,  let  us  pilgrim  to  Zion, 

Where  dwelleth  Jehovah  our  God  (vv.  4,  6). 

Or  again  in  the  passage  on  the  voice  from  Ramah, 
the  voice  of  "  lamentation  and  bitter  weeping." 
'Tis  Rachel  bewailing  her  children,  and  refusing 
to  be  comforted,  because  they  are  no  more  (ver.  15). 
If  we  do  not  hear  it  in  the  passage  on  the  New 
Covenant,  where  shall  we  turn  in  order  to  seek  the 
author  of  that  great  pronouncement  on  religion  ? 
Who  was  it  who  could  so  bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses  ? 
Must  we  not  attribute  it  to  him  who,  when  the 
exiles  went  forth  in  the  first  deportation,  had  already 
by  a  great  adventure  of  faith  realised  the  true 
relationship  in  which  man  should  stand  to  God  ? 

It  is  on  record  that  Duhm,  one  of  the  most  sug- 
gestive and  inspiring  writers  on  Jeremiah,  revised 
his   estimate   of   the   New   Covenant   passage   and 
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changed  his  attitude  towards  it  only  after  long 
hesitation  and  with  great  reluctance.  For  long  he 
had  regarded  the  passage  as  the  crown  of  Jeremiah's 
teaching,  the  highest  and  deepest  thing  the  prophet 
had  to  say  to  the  world.  It  carried  the  rehgious 
thought  of  men  beyond  even  the  standpoint  of 
Deuteronomy  and  distinguished  the  prophet  from 
the  reformers.  Indeed,  it  was  an  Old  Testament 
word  that  pointed  pre-eminently  to  Christianity. 
The  abandonment,  however,  of  the  Jeremianic 
authorship  of  the  passage  reduced  its  whole  signifi- 
cance to  a  lower  level.  Duhm  came  to  believe  that 
it  was  the  work  of  a  late  writer,  a  Jew  zealous  for 
the  law  {eines  gesetzeijrigen  Juden)^  and  that, 
instead  of  announcing  the  individuaHsing  and  in- 
wardising  of  religion,  it  was  but  the  call  of  a  legalist 
writer  to  his  readers  to  display  greater  enthusiasm 
for  the  law.  It  was  certainly  no  word  relating 
itself  by  spiritual  affinity  to  Christianity  (xxxi.  31-34, 
ist-keine  Weissagung  auf  das  Christentum).  Having 
revised  his  high  estimate  of  the  passage,  Duhm 
discovered  in  the  verses  quite  a  number  of  features 
that  suited  the  lower  plane  on  v^hich  he  had  set 
them.  Some  of  his  objections  do  not  strike  one  as 
very  convincing.  When,  e.g.,  in  dealing  with  ver.  33 
Duhm  asks  why  the  first  covenant  referred  to  was 
broken,  implying  the  question  why  it  was  not  written 
at  first  on  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  suggesting 
that  God  was  to  blame  for  its  failure  in  not,  so  to 
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speak,  creating  the  conditions  of  success,  we  feel 
that  we  are  in  danger  of  embarking  on  a  voyage  of 
inquiry  that  leads  nowhere.  We  have  to  accept 
history  without  speculating  too  curiously  on  its 
might-have-beens.  There  is  a  history  and  a  develop- 
ment of  revelation.  If  we  begin  to  ask  why  there 
should  be  such  things,  why  men  were  not  made 
perfect  in  knowledge  and  goodness  at  the  first, 
we  are  getting  away  altogether  from  the  world  we 
know  and  which  it  is  our  duty  to  understand  as  best 
we  can.  It  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  the 
first  covenant  could  be  broken,  because  a  covenant 
implies  a  w^orld  of  freedom.  The  fact  that  God 
chose  His  chosen  people  meant,  as  Amos  told  men 
long  before  the  day  of  Jeremiah,  that  instead  of  being 
discharged  from  the  responsibilities  and  adventures 
of  the  spiritual  life,  the  covenant  people  had  these 
raised  to  the  highest  power.  God's  choice,  as  that 
of  a  free  self- determining  moral  personality,  implies 
man's  freedom  ;  man  is  capable  of  loyalty  or  dis- 
loyalty to  the  highest  he  knows.  We  cannot  feel, 
then,  that  this  objection  shakes  our  confidence 
in  the  accepted  authorship  of  the  passage.  There 
is  another  objection  of  which  very  much  the  same 
may  be  said.  In  commenting  on  ver.  32,  Duhm, 
accepting  the  reading  "  and  I  abhorred  them," 
in  place  of  **  although  I  was  a  husband  unto  them," 
finds  in  the  emendation  a  reference  to  the  exile. 
That  being  so,  the  verse  must  have  been  written 
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long  after  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  since  the  writer 
speaks  of  "  the  fathers,"  /.^.,  of  the  men  of  an  age 
long   past.     But   there   does   not   seem  to   be   any 
necessity   to   conclude,    even   on   the   basis   of   the 
amended  reading,  that  the  "  abhorring  "  or  rejecting 
of  Israel  was  the  exile.     Disloyalty  to  the  covenant 
was  declared  by  Jeremiah  in  warning  after  warning 
to  have  caused  the  resentment  of  God.     The  exile 
was   but  the  final  catastrophe  in  a  long  series  of 
judgments.      Moreover,    the    reference    to     "  the 
fathers  "  having  been  led  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
would  seem  to  carry  us  completely  away  from  all 
thought  of  the  exile,  and  put  us  at  a  point  where  the 
words  of  ver,  32  would  be  most  relevant  and  natural 
on   the   lips    of   Jeremiah.     The    most    substantial 
objection,  however,  raised  byDuhm,  though  it  might 
be  regarded  as  the  least  satisfactory  of  all,  remains 
to  be  noted.     His  point  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
passage  promises  a  new  covenant  but  not  a  new  law, 
i.e.,  not  a  new  revelation  of  God  but  simply  a  more 
loyal   and  heartfelt  response  to  the  old.      If  the 
passage  were  all  that  is  claimed  for  it  it  would  surely 
yield  some  content  of  a  fresh  revelation,  some  vision 
of  God  that  would  carry  us  beyond  the  standpoint 
even   of    Deuteronomy.     Hence   the  terms    "  new 
covenant  "  and  the  phrase  ''  written  on  the  heart  " 
are  not  so  revolutionary  and   epoch-making  as  is 
usually  supposed.     They  may  quite  reasonably  be 
held  to  refer  to  a  new  attitude  to  religion  conceived 
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as  law,  rather  than  to  a  deep,  inward  revolutionising 
of  the  whole  conception  of  rehgion.  And  further, 
the  new  covenant  is  still  wdth  the  household  of 
Israel,  i,e.,  with  a  community.  It  does  not,  there- 
fore, necessarily  announce  the  individualising  of 
religion.  These  are  considerations  of  the  greatest 
interest.  As  to  the  first  point  it  may  be  said  that 
the  promise  of  a  new  covenant  is  more  significant 
than  that  of  a  new  law.  It  opens  the  door  into  a 
new  region  of  religious  experience.  For  a  new 
covenant  implies  a  new  spirit.  A  law,  therefore, 
that  is  written  on  the  heart,  it  matters  not  how 
ancient  the  law  may  be,  is  a  law  which,  by  the  very 
fact  of  its  inward  realisation,  has  been  transformed 
into  something  new  and  living.  Jeremiah  never 
pretended  to  give  his  age  a  new  revelation  of  God. 
His  appeal  was  ever  to  the  past,  a  past  illumined 
by  God's  grace.  His  whole  energy  of  soul  was 
directed  to  showing  men  that  they  had  missed  the 
true  religious  attitude  to  God,  the  inner  faith  and 
confidence  which  are  alone  the  worthy  response 
to  God's  grace.  What  availed  the  proclamation 
of  a  new  law  if  men's  attitude  to  it  remained  outward 
and  formal  ?  What  availed  the  proclamation  of 
the  Deuteronomic  law  since  its  chief  result  was 
the  central  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem  and  the  dogma 
of  that  sanctuary's  inviolability  ?  Deuteronomy 
produced  a  legalism  against  which  Jeremiah  directed 
some  of  his  strongest  indictments.     It  may  be  said 
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of  Duhm's  contention  that  it  underestimates  the 
significance  of  the  emphasis  on  the  heart  as  the  seat 
of  religion.  To  circumcise  the  heart,  in  the  prophet's 
sense  of  that  demand,  was  far  from  being  equivalent 
to  taking  merely  a  deeper  interest  in  the  legislation, 
say,  of  Deuteronomy,  to  become  more  zealous 
for  the  law.  We  know  that  along  the  way  of  such 
a  zeal  men  may  miss  the  secret  which  is  revealed 
unto  babes.  The  circumcision  of  the  heart  meant 
for  Jeremiah  nothing  less  than  what  we  should  call 
to-day  repentance  unto  life  or  regeneration.  It 
meant  that  God  was  realised  in  heart  and  conscience. 
The  weight  of  this  consideration  is  not  lessened  by 
the  fact  that  the  New  Covenant  was  to  be  with  the 
house  of  Israel,  i.e.^  with  a  community,  for  the 
point  that  must  not  be  overlooked  is  that  it  was  to 
be  written  on  the  heart.  But  it  is  only  by  a  useful 
figure  of  speech  that  we  speak  of  the  heart  of  a 
community.  The  heart  of  a  community  is  an 
abstraction  apart  from  the  hearts  of  the  men  and 
women  who  compose  the  community;  we  touch 
reality  only  when  we  reach  the  heart  of  a  man. 
That  Jeremiah  contemplated  and  hoped  that  the 
New  Covenant  would  become  the  experience  and 
spiritual  possession  of  the  community  was  a  necessary 
part  of  his  whole  conception.  For  it  is  not  till 
religion  is  individualised  that  it  becomes  universal. 
A  covenant  that  may  be  written  on  the  heart  of  a 
man,  a  relationship  to  God  which  may  be  realised 
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in  faith,  is  no  longer  national.  It  is  the  heritage  of 
mankind.  The  New  Covenant  passage  tells  us  of  a 
day  to  come  when  no  man  will  need  to  say  to  his 
fellow,  "  Know  the  Lord,"  for  all  shall  know  Him 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest.  That  is  an  ideal, 
but  an  ideal  whose  reahsation  is  assured  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  covenant  which  may  be  written 
on  the  heart  of  a  man. 

There  is  good  standing  ground  then  with  those 
w^ho  are  convinced  that  in  the  celebrated  passage 
in  chapter  xxxi.  there  is  nothing  that  is  inconsistent 
with  the  central  ideas  of  our  prophet.  It  is  of 
interest  to  add  that  the  two  verses  which  immediately 
precede  the  New  Covenant  passage  are  in  striking 
harmony  with  its  thought.  It  may  be  that  the 
position  of  these  two  verses  in  the  text  is  accidental, 
yet  the  temptation  is  strong  to  believe  that  at  least 
they  found  their  place  through  the  agency  of  a  com- 
piler who  had  a  sense  for  the  relation  of  ideas. 

In  those  days  men  shall  say  no  more, 

"  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes 
And  the  children's  teeth  are  on  edge  ;" 

But  each  for  his  own  sin  shall  die. 

And  the  man  that  hath  eaten  sour  grapes 

Shall  find  his  own  teeth  set  on  edge  (vv,  29,  30). 

Here  we  have  another  aspect  of  the  truth  which 
the  passage  on  the  New  Covenant  would  convey. 
Individuahsm  in  religion  carries  with  it  individuaHsm 
in  morals.     For  it  must  be  said  of  sin,  as  it  has  been 
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said  of  the  heart,  that  it  is  a  word  without  meaning 
apart  from  the  personal  life.  The  sin  of  a  nation 
is  a  phrase  that  lacks  actuality  until  the  evil  is  traced 
to  its  source  in  this  or  that  man.  Jeremiah's  con- 
ception of  sin  was  the  reverse  side  of  his  conception 
of  the  New  Covenant.  It  was  because  he  knew  in 
his  ovm  heart  the  solemn  constraints  of  religion, 
because  he  had  learned  the  lesson  of  his  freedom  by 
submitting  himself  to  his  vocation  as  to  his  destiny, 
that  he  was  able  to  speak  of  sin  as  he  did.  From 
every  point  of  view,  whether  for  weal  or  woe,  he  saw 
the  individual  taking  shape  and  standing  forth  as 
the  subject  of  ethics  and  religion.  And  if  the  words 
that  form  the  threshold,  so  to  speak,  of  the  great 
passage  are  in  harmony  vnth  its  central  thought, 
surely  in  the  words  which  bring  it  to  a  close  we 
may  seek  confirmation  of  all  we  have  sought  to  urge. 
The  God  of  the  New  Covenant  is  also  the  God  who 
forgives  and  forgets.  "  I  will  pardon  their  guilt 
and  their  sin  vdll  remember  no  more."  If  there 
is  one  experience  more  than  another  that  is  divested 
of  its  meaning  at  the  least  hint  of  abstraction  it  is 
forgiveness.  Forgiveness  may  be  mediated  in  many 
ways,  but,  in  the  last  analysis,  it  is  a  gift  from  one 
individual  to  another  and  is  cherished  by  the  recipient 
as  the  dearest  possession  of  life.  It  is  very  hard  to 
feel  that  in  the  New  Covenant  passage  we  are  falling 
away  from  the  heights  to  which  Jeremiah  carries 
us  to  the  lower  level  even  of  an  enlightened  legalism. 
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It  may  be  freely  granted  that  there  is  in  certain 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  a  devotion  to  the 
law  expressed  with  such  sincerity  of  feeHng  that 
it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  it  reHgious  value.  Never- 
theless the  whole  conception  of  religion  as  law  is 
on  another  plane  from  the  conception  of  religion 
as  faith  in  the  God  of  grace  and  forgiveness.  Jesus 
was  no  lawgiver.  He  revealed  the  Father  and  gave 
men  the  secret  of  a  new  covenant,  the  covenant  of 
grace  and  faith.  We  may  get  light  here  on  the  fact 
that  Judaism  had  neglected  the  deepest  element 
in  its  own  prophecy — ^the  insight  into  the  meaning 
of  the  suffering  of  God's  servants.  Hence  its 
rejection  of  Jesus.  The  vision  of  a  suffering 
Christ  is  veiled  even  from  a  high  and  sincere  legalism. 
For  the  meaning  of  Jesus  can  be  conveyed  to  men  by 
no  law,  but  only  by  the  God  who  writes  His  message 
on  the  hearts  of  men. 

If  we  are  right,  then,  in  regarding  the  passage  on 
the  New  Covenant  as  essentially  the  work  of  Jere- 
miah, and  as  a  faithful  reflex  of  his  deepest  thought, 
a  situation  of  great  impressiveness  takes  shape  before 
our  eyes.  Jeremiah  is  a  prisoner  during  the  last 
weeks  and  days  of  the  siege.  The  city  to  which  he 
has  given  a  lifetime  of  service  is  on  the  point  of  falhng 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  whole  structure 
of  the  nation's  Hfe  is  tottering  to  its  fall.  The 
temple  will  become  a  heap  of  stone  ;  its  priests  will 
be  slain  ;  the  people  they  taught  in  rehgion  will  be 
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driven  like  cattle  across  the  wilderness.  Everything 
that  had  formed  a  medium  for  the  expression  of 
the  nation's  life,  that  had  symbolised  its  rehgion 
and  its  national  unity,  was  about  to  be  swept  away. 
In  this  empty  world,  swept  clear  of  every  support 
on  which  men  had  leaned,  divested  of  temple,  altar, 
and  priesthood,  Jeremiah  announced  that  religion 
is  eternal,  because  it  is  the  possession  of  the  heart 
of  man.  The  Chaldeans  had  struck  down  a  state 
and  a  city  and  an  organisation  of  rehgion,  but  the 
indestructible  thing  was  beyond  their  power,  even 
that  secret  of  true  religion  hidden  in  the  breast 
of  the  man  whose  bitter  fate  it  was  to  sit  lonely  in 
his  prison  while  Judah  went  to  her  doom. 
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AFTER  THE  END  :  THE  DREGS  OF  A  NATION 

Jeremiah  was  the  one  man  of  mark  left  in  Judah 
after  the  catastrophe  of  586.  Nebuzar-adan,  the 
Chaldean  general,  gave  the  prophet  the  choice 
between  going  to  Babylon  and  staying  in  Judah. 
Jeremiah  elected  to  remain  with  the  remnant  of 
the  remnant.  It  mattered  little,  indeed,  whether 
he  crossed  the  wilderness  or  stayed  among  the  ruins. 
His  work  was  done.  Events  had  put  their  tremen- 
dous imprimatur  on  his  judgment  regarding  the 
life  and  reHgion  of  Judah.  In  a  sense  he  had  suc- 
ceeded. But  it  was  part  of  the  tragedy  of  his  Hfe 
that  in  the  hour  of  what  might  be  called  his  success, 
and  of  the  vindication  of  his  insight,  he  was  a  worn- 
out  man  in  a  desolate  world.  He  had  nothing 
more  to  hope  for.  He  had  committed  the  seed  of 
his  great  message  to  the  soil  of  human  life;  he  could 
not  hope  to  see  even  the  firstfruits  of  the  harvest. 

Just  as  Jeremiah  was  the  last  man  of  mark  left  in 
Judah,  so,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  he  was  the  last 
man  to  carry  through  a  business  transaction  before 
the  fall  of  the  city.     It  is  strange  to  think  of  this 
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unworldly  idealist  engaging  in  such  a  transaction. 
The  story  is  told  at  length  in  chapter  xxxii.  and 
invested  with  importance.  Jeremiah  was  invited 
by  Hanamel  his  cousin  to  buy  a  plot  of  land  at 
Anathoth.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  city's  fate — 
the  prophet  indeed  was  in  prison  at  the  time — when 
assuredly  no  property  in  the  land  was  worth  a  day's 
purchase.  But  the  proposal  appealed  to  Jeremiah's 
imagination  and  faith.  He  felt  that  there  was 
something  providential  in  the  coming  of  Hanamel ; 
it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  faith 
in  the  future.  So  the  transaction  was  carried 
through,  with  certain  formalities  that  are  interesting 
as  casting  light  on  the  business  customs  of  the  time 
(vv.  10-15).  But  it  was  no  mere  matter  of  business 
to  the  prophet  burdened  as  he  was  wdth  the  heaviness 
of  the  hour.  It  was  a  means  of  declaring  that  a 
time  would  come  when  /'  houses  and  fields  and 
vineyards  shall  again  be  bought  in  this  land."  The 
Hfe  of  Judah,  broken  by  the  Chaldeans,  would  be 
resumed.  It  is  unnecessary  to  examine  in  detail 
the  lengthened  promise  of  restoration  contained  in 
chapters  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.  It  is  a  section  which 
includes  the  thoughts  of  later  minds.  The  temp- 
tation is  strong  to  say  that  when  we  come  upon 
a  promise  of  restoration  in  which  the  material 
setting  has  a  prominent  place  we  are  far  away  from 
the  thought  of  Jeremiah.  Yet  it  was  not  really 
inconsistent  with  that  thought  to  hold  that  the  new 
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principle  of  religion  would  in  due  time  create  a 
body  for  itself,  worthy  to  express  its  life.  Jeremiah, 
intense  individualist  as  he  was,  was  no  anarchist 
in  religion.  Religion  with  him  was  fitted  and 
destined  to  be  the  constructive  power  in  Hfe.  If 
he  denounced,  as  he  did,  the  institutions  of  his  age, 
it  was  not  simply  because  they  were  institutions 
but  because  they  had  ceased  to  express  any  noble 
and  living  idea.  The  purchase  of  the  plot  at 
Anathoth,  then,  was  a  tribute  to  the  healthy  realism 
of  a  great  idealist.  His  ideal  was  not  in  the  air  nor 
his  scheme  of  life  impracticable.  There  might  be  a 
new  Judah,  with  a  secular  life  once  more  in  being, 
the  life  of  buying  and  selling,  but  behind  that  secular 
life  and  informing  it  there  would  be  a  new  spirit. 
Thus  there  was  something  symbolic  in  Jeremiah 
attaching  himself  by  a  solemn  bond  to  a  certain 
piece  of  land  in  a  country  that  was  soon  to  be  a 
waste,  and  a  prey  to  any  band  of  marauders  who 
cared  to  enter  it.  It  was  an  act  of  courage  and 
faith.  It  cannot  be  said  that  his  hope  was  fulfilled 
in  the  restored  community  when  the  day  of  restora- 
tion actually  came.  But  that  did  not  invalidate 
the  hope.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  true  that 
much  of  Jeremiah's  hope  still  remains  unfulfilled. 

The  story  of  events  in  Judah  after  the  fall  of  the 
city  is  a  squalid  and  depressing  one,  when  not 
darkened  by  crime.  Gedaliah,  a  sincere  and  capable 
man,  was   appointed  governor  of  the  land.     The 
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appearance  and  appointment  of  Gedaliah  at  this 
stage  lead  us  to  suppose  that  there  had  not  ceased 
to  be  a  party  in  Jerusalem,  of  social  standing,  in 
general  sympathy  with  the  poHcy  of  Jeremiah. 
The  reason  why  we  hear  practically  nothing  of 
this,  party  during  the  last  years  of  Judah's  existence 
as  a  state  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  it  had 
ceased  to  have  any  appreciable  influence.  It  is 
only  a  hero  like  our  prophet  who  has  the  courage 
to  make  his  voice  heard,  even  when  that  voice  is 
the  only  one.  Gedaliah  was  probably  a  younger 
representative  of  this  party  of  the  Extreme  Right, 
composed  of  men  who  retained  most  of  the  spirit 
of  the  reformation.  These  men,  putting  the  stress, 
with  Jeremiah,  on  the  need  for  religious  earnestness 
and  ethical  reform,  would  accept,  also,  his  poHcy 
as  to  the  attitude  to  be  taken  towards  the  Babylonian 
supremacy.  But  their  influence  was  negligible,  as 
events  proved.  It  was  natural,  then,  that  into 
'  the  hands  of  a  member  of  that  party  should  be 
entrusted  the  task  of  restoring  what  of  order  could 
be  restored  to  the  dismembered  land.  Therefore, 
when  Jeremiah  was  liberated  at  Ramah,  no  doubt 
owdng  to  Gedaliah's  influence,  he  joined  the  new 
governor  at  Mizpah,  where  a  seat  of  government 
had  been  set  up.  It  might  be  possible  to  asn'st 
GedaHah  to  create  some  kind  of  order  out  of  the 
chaos.  The  new  governor's  policy  was  dictated 
by  considerations  which  Jeremiah  had  always  urged. 
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It  was  a  policy  of  reconstruction  devoid  of  intrigue, 
of  settling  down  and  making  the  best  of  untoward 
circumstances.  When  the  men  of  more  or  less 
influence,  who  had  by  various  means  escaped  the 
deportation,  gathered  round  GedaHah  at  Mizpah  the 
policy  was  thus  stated.  "  When  all  the  commanders 
of  the  forces  in  the  open  field,  together  with  their 
men,  heard  that  the  king  of  Babylon  had  appointed 
Gedaliah  governor  of  the  land,  and  charged  him 
with  the  oversight  of  the  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  of  the  poorest  of  the  land,  such  as  had  not  been 
carried  to  exile  in  Babylon,  they  came  with  their 
men  to  Gedaliah  at  Mizpah — Ishmael  the  son  of 
Nethaniah,  Johanan  and  Jonathan  the  sons  of 
Kareah,  Seraiah  the  son  of  Tanhumeth,  and  the 
sons  of  Ephai  of  Netopha,  and  Jezaniah  the  son  of 
the  Maacathite.  And  Gedaliah  gave  his  oath  to 
them  and  their  men  :  '  Don't  be  afraid,'  he  said, 
'  of  the  Chaldean  officials.  You  will  prosper  if 
you  stay  in  the  land  and  serve  the  king  of  Babylon. 
As  for  myself,  I  will  reside  at  Mizpah  to  represent 
your  interests  when  the  Chaldean  (officials)  visit 
us  ;  and  you  can  gather  wine,  fruit,  and  oil  and 
store  them  up,  and  live  in  the  towns  you  will  take 
possession  of"  (xl.  7-10).  It  was  a  modest  and 
practicable  policy,  and  in  the  autumn  of  586  it 
had  good  promise  of  success.  The  governor's  name 
inspired  confidence,  and,  soon,  scattered  companies 
of  fugitives  began  to  come  in  from  the  surrounding 
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countries  where  they  had  sought  refuge.  Something 
of  a  community  began  to  take  shape.  The  harvest 
was  waiting  to  be  gathered,  and,  in  face  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  hour,  Hf  e  resumed  its  accustomed  ways. 
It  was,  indeed,  but  the  ghost  of  a  people  that  moved 
among  the  familiar  scenes.  Still,  the  land  had 
rest,  and  the  harvest,  symbol  of  nature's  stability 
amid  the  mad  commotions  of  men,  summoned  men 
and  women  to  labour  and  to  the  peace  that  labour 
brings. 

But  there  was  to  be  no  escape  for  the  unhappy 
land.  Just  as  honest  men  were  beginning  to  breathe 
freely  again,  the  clearing  prospect  was  overshadowed 
by  treachery  and  violence.  The  crime  of  Ishmael, 
that  brought  the  history  of  Judah  to  such  an  in- 
glorious close,  is  probably  best  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  anarchy  unhinges  the  reason  of  men  and 
lets  loose  the  primitive  passions.  It  may  be  that 
Ishmael,  who  was  a  scion  of  the  royal  house  of  Judah, 
was  bent  on  destroying  whatever  representative 
of  the  hated  Chaldeans  was  set  up  in  the  land,  or 
that  his  plot  was  dictated  by  personal  ambition — 
Gedaliah  having  secured  a  post  which  Ishmael  felt 
was  his  by  right — or  that  he  was  simply  the  tool  of 
the  king  of  Amnion,  who  saw  that  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  land  of  Judah  would  interfere 
with  his  own  schemes.  In  any  case  he  was  the  kind 
of  man  whom  a  time  of  anarchy  produces,  desperate 
and    ready    for    any    excess.     Johanan    and    others 
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suspected  the  plot  and  would  have  saved  Gedaliah. 
But  the  governor  refused  to  give  heed  to  their 
warnings.  A  man  himself  incapable  of  treachery, 
it  seemed  incredible  to  him  that  men  could  be  so 
base  as  to  work  this  final  shame  in  Judah.  Never- 
theless, the  incredible  thing  happened.  Gedaliah 
was  murdered  at  his  ov^ti  table,  by  men  who  were 
receiving  his  hospitality  and  whom  he  had  welcomed 
in  good  faith.  Thus  the  crime  had  every  accom- 
paniment of  infamy.  Gedahah's  followers  were 
put  to  the  sword,  v^dth  certain  Qialdean  officials 
resident  at  the  seat  of  government.  For  a  few  days 
at  Mizpah  there  was  a  reign  of  terror.  The  assas- 
sins seized  the  town  in  order  to  keep  their  crime 
secret.  This  dark  deed  of  Mizpah  was  followed  by 
another,  an  atrocity  so  irrational  that  we  can  only 
regard  Ishmael  and  his  followers  as  a  set  of  blood- 
thirsty fanatics,  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  some 
secret  and  sinister  vow.  It  so  happened  that  a 
band  of  pilgrims,  coming  from  the  north  to  offer 
sacrifice  at  the  deserted  shrine  at  Jerusalem,  passed 
near  the  gate  of  Mizpah  on  one  of  the  days  when  the 
town  held  its  awful  secret.  Ishmael  went  out  to 
them,  and,  according  to  one  reading  of  the  text, 
pretended  to  sympathise  wdth  their  patriotic  grief 
while  he  invited  them  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
governor  in  Mizpah.  Having  lured  them  into  the 
town  he  put  the  whole  company  to  the  sword, 
with  the  exception  of  ten  men  who  offered  rich 
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bribes.  Having  thrown  the  bodies  into  a  pit, 
Ishmael  gathered  the  terror-stricken  inhabitants 
together  and  attempted  to  escape  to  the  east.  By 
this  time,  however,  news  of  the  murder  had  spread 
through  the  country,  and  Johanan  and  his  brother- 
officers,  having  collected  their  men,  gave  pursuit. 
They  came  up  with  Ishmael  at  Gibeon.  They  were 
able  to  rescue  his  captives,  but  not  to  avenge  the 
death  of  GedaHah.  Ishmael  escaped  into  Ammon. 
Nothing  more  is  heard  of  this  man  with  the  ill- 
omened  name.  It  shows  us  into  what  depths  Judah 
had  fallen,  when,  in  an  hour,  the  remnant  of  her  for- 
tune could  be  destroyed  by  a  murderous  fanatic  of 
the  type  of  Ishmael. 

The  crime  of  Ishmael  created  a  situation  of  the 
greatest  difficulty  for  Johanan  and  the  others,  who 
had  been  anxious  to  give  loyal  support  to  GedaHah. 
It  could  not  be  overlooked  that  Chaldean  officers 
had  been  slain,  and  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  prove  to  Nebuchadrezzar  that  the  plot  was  not 
one  to  overthrow  his  authority.  It  was  in  these 
circumstances  that  the  proposal  was  made  to  seek 
safety  in  Egypt.  It  was  decided  to  seek  the  counsel 
of  Jeremiah.  The  prophet  was  invited  to  intercede 
for  the  distracted  remnant  and  to  discover  God's 
will  regarding  them,  and  a  solemn  covenant  was 
entered  into  to  accept  his  word.  Jeremiah  did  not 
refuse  the  heavy  and  thankless  task.  He  had  now, 
in  very  truth,  the  burden  of  the  people  on  his  heart, 
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and  during  ten  days  he  sought  light  on  the  matter. 
His  answer  was  clear  and  decided.     "  Thus  saith 
Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel,  to  whom  you  sent  me  to 
present  your  supplication:    If  you  remain  quietly 
in  this  land,  I  will  build  you  up,  and  not  throw  you 
down ;  I  will  plant  you  and  not  pluck  you  up  ;  for 
I  am  grieved  at  the  misery  I  have  brought  upon 
you.     You  are  afraid  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  but 
do  not  be  afraid  of  him,  saith  Jehovah,  for  I  will 
be  with  you,  to  save  you  and  to  deliver  you  from 
his  hand.     I  will  have  pity  upon  you  and  inspire 
him  wiih  pity  for  you,  so  that  he  will  allow  you  to 
remain   in   your   owti  land.     You   may,   however, 
disregard  the  voice  of  Jehovah  your  God  and  refuse 
to  remain  in  this  land ;  you  may  say,  '  No,  we  will 
go  to  the  land  of  Egypt  where  we  shall  see  no  war, 
and  hear  no  sound  of  trumpet,  and  never  suffer 
for  lack  of  bread — and  there  we   shall  make   our 
home.'    In  that  case  I  call  upon  you  that  are  left 
of  the  house    of  Judah  to  listen   to  the  message 
of  Jehovah.     Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts,  the  God 
of  Israel  :  If  you  are  really  determined  to  proceed 
to  Egypt,  and  if  you  go  and  settle  there,  then  the 
sword  that  you  fear  shall  overtake  you  there  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  the  hunger  that  you  dread  shall 
cling  to  your  heels  there  in  Egypt,  and  there  ye 
shall   die"    (xlii.   9-16).     In  this   answer  we  hear, 
as  we  have  heard  so  often,  the  voice  of  inspired 
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common  sense.     It  was  clear  to  Jeremiah  that  all 
was  not  lost  even  though  Gedaliah  were  dead.     It 
would  be  possible  to  convince  Nebuchadrezzar  of 
the  innocence  of  the  men  of  Judah.     Safety  lay  in 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  dead  governor  and  in 
assuring  the  Babylonian  king  of  their  good  faith 
and   loyalty.     On   the   other   hand,    a   flight   into 
Egypt  was  a  flight  to  unknown  ills.     It  could  only 
mean  misery  and  subjection    and  lifelong   regret, 
in  many  cases  suffering  and  death.     But  Jeremiah 
no  longer  spoke  to  men  who  counted  for  anything 
in  the  serious  business  of  Hfe.     Their  morale  was 
destroyed.     Fear    of    the    Chaldeans    drove    every 
other  feeling  into  the  background,  even  the  sense 
of  honour  of  men  who  had  bound  themselves  to 
abide  by  Jeremiah's  word.     As  is  the  way  with  weak 
and  broken  men,  they  replied  to  the  prophet  with 
abuse.     Jeremiah's  word  was  no  true  word  from 
God.     It  was   part  of  a  conspiracy  to   place   the 
remnant  in  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon.     So, 
setting  aside  their  wisest   and  most   disinterested 
counsellor,   the  decision  was  taken  to  seek  safety 
in  Egypt.       There  was  a  certain  historical  fitness 
in  the  decision.     It  was  not  unfitting  that  Egypt 
should,  in  the  end  of  the  day,  receive  the  dregs  of 
the  nation  she  had  so  often  misled  and  betrayed. 
The  strength  of  Judah  had  gone  to  the  north-east ; 
the  dregs  went  to  the  south-west.     It  was  Jeremiah's 
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fate  to  go  with  the  dregs.  Strange !  that,  in  the 
centre  of  a  group  of  broken  men  and  frightened 
women,  Judah's  greatest  man,  old  and  worn-out, 
should  have  as  his  portion  at  the  end  the  staff  of  the 
pilgrim  and  the  exile. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

"  NO  MAN  KNOWETH  OF  HIS  SEPULCHRE " 

To  the  student  of  Old  Testament  history  there  are 
few  chapters  more  pathetic  than  the  forty- fourth 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah.  It  reports  to  us 
the  last  words  of  the  prophet.  They  are  the  words 
of  an  aged  and  weary  man,  spoken  in  a  strange  land 
and  to  a  people  who  had  no  desire  to  hear  them. 
Nevertheless,  they  do  not  lack  the  force  and  fire  of 
his  earlier  messages,  and  they  teach  the  same  great 
lesson.  But  we  can  form  no  picture  of  the  prophet 
as  he  utters  his  last  great  protest  against  the  infideli- 
ties of  his  fellow-countrymen.  He  is  no  longer 
in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  or  in  the  court  of  the 
temple.  He  is  but  a  voice  out  of  the  confusion 
and  darkness.  If  the  faithful  Baruch  wrote  an 
account  of  his  master's  death  it  has  not  come  down  to 
us.  We  cannot  say  that  he  died  a  martyr's  death, 
though  there  is  a  Jewish  tradition  that  he  was  stoned. 
If  that  tradition  be  accepted  it  may  be  that  Baruch 
shared  his  fate.  The  disciple  would  be  even  as  his 
master.  Perhaps  the  Hfe  that  was  a  long  martyrdom 
found  some  days  of  peace  at  the  end.     We  cannot 
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tell.  We  have  only  the  last  resounding  message, 
and  then — silence.  Jeremiah  was  on  the  verge  of 
threescore  years  and  ten  vsrhen  he  was  compelled 
to  go  down  into  Egypt.  If  by  reason  of  strength 
his  days  were  fourscore  years  was  their  strength 
labour  and  sorrow?  We  cannot  answer,  save  to  say 
that  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  anything  except  labour 
and  sorrow  in  connection  with  the  career  of  our 
prophet.  Death,  we  may  be  sure,  would  come  to 
him  at  the  end  as  a  welcome  discharge  from  life's 
hard  service.  It  may  be  said  of  Jeremiah,  as  it  was 
said  of  a  great  predecessor,  "  No  man  knoweth  of 
his  sepulchre  unto  this  day."  That  predecessor  had 
led  a  young  and  virile  people  out  of  Egypt ;  Jeremiah 
accompanied  the  dregs  of  that  people  on  its  last 
inglorious  flight  into  Egypt.  Centuries  separated 
the  two  men,  but  they  were  one  in  spirit.  So  it 
may  be  said  of  Jeremiah  as  of  Moses  that  "  God 
buried  him."  Like  Moses,  Jeremiah  saw  his 
promised  land  afar  off.  But  the  vision  was  sure 
and  keen,  for  it  was  the  vision  of  the  man  who  had 
read  more  deeply  and  truly  than  any  man  of  his 
time  the  meaning  of  events,  and  discerned  most 
clearly  the  purpose  of  God  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

As  the  voice  of  the  aged  prophet  reaches  us, 
bearing  the  last  resonant  message,  it  brings  home 
the  contrast  between  the  speaker  and  the  men  and 
women  among  whom  his  lot  was  cast  at  the  end. 
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The  Jewish  exiles  settled  first  at  Tahpanhes,  but 
seem  to  have  migrated  in  time  to  more  distant 
parts  of  the  country.  From  what  we  know  of  their 
quaHty  we  may  infer  that  in  many  cases  their  lot 
would  be  Httle  better  than  that  of  slaves.  They 
were  not  of  the  sort  to  withstand  the  influence 
of  a  strange  environment  and  a  foreign  faith.  In- 
deed, in  some  we  detect  the  very  spirit  against  which 
Jeremiah  had  thundered  in  his  earUest  prophecies. 
Many  of  the  exiles  seemed  to  belong  to  a  class  un- 
affected even  by  the  Deuteronomic  reformation. 
Hence  in  the  last  protest  of  Jeremiah  there  is  a 
reference  to  a  falling  away  to  the  idolatries  of  Eg^^pt, 
and  to  the  worship  of  the  Queen  of  heaven.  The 
protest  was  received  with  derision,  and,  in  particular 
by  the  women  among  the  exiles,  in  a  spirit  of  deliber- 
ate hostility  and  defiance.  ''  Further,  Jeremiah 
said  to  the  people  and  to  the  women  assembled  : 
*  Listen  to  the  message  of  Jehovah,  all  ye  Jews  that 
are  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts, 
the  God  of  Israel :  Verily  you  women  have  indeed 
carried  out  your  solemn  resolve  faithfully  to  perform 
the  vows  you  have  taken  upon  you  to  burn  sacrifices 
unto  the  Queen  of  heaven,  and  to  pour  out  drink 
offerings  in  her  honour'  "  (xUv.  24-26).  Such  was 
the  protest.  And  this  was  the  answer :  "  The 
women  that  were  standing  by  replied  to  Jeremiah, 
'  We  refuse  to  listen  to  this  message  of  yours  that 
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you  have  communicated  to  us  in  the  name  of  Jeho- 
vah ;  but  we  will  most  assuredly  keep  our  solemn 
oath  to  burn  sacrifice  to  the  Queen  of  heaven,  and 
to  pour  out  drink  offerings  in  her  honour,  as  we 
used  to  do — we  and  our  fathers,  our  kings  and  our 
princes,  in  the  cities  of  Judah  and  on  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem.     Then  we  had  plenty  of  food,  we  lived 
well,    and   were    untouched    by   misfortune.     But 
ever  since  the  day  we  ceased  burning  sacrifice  to  the 
Queen  of  heaven  we  have  been  utterly  destitute,  and 
sword  and  famine  have  consumed  us  '  "  (vv.  16-19). 
As   Davidson  remarks,   "  This  feminine  argument 
reveals  what  was  passing  in  many  minds."     It  casts 
light,  also,  on  the  tragic  position  of  the  prophet. 
And  yet  the  history  of  religion  and  of  great  rehgious 
personalities  forbids  us  to  be  surprised  that,  at  the 
end  of  a  lifetime  spent  in  speaking  in  God's  name, 
Jeremiah  should  find  himself  defied  and  defeated 
by  the  very  spirit  which  called  forth  his  first  protest. 
We   have   to  remember  the  originality  and   lofti- 
ness of  his  message.     It  was  a  message  which  even 
enlightened  men  in  Jerusalem  failed  to  appreciate 
at  its  true  value,   and  which  influential  religious 
leaders  opposed  with  bitterness.     It  is  really,  then, 
no  matter  for  surprise  to  learn  that  some  common- 
place men  and  women  in  Egypt,  buffeted  and  bewil- 
dered by  adversity,  fell  back  on  a  simple  sensuous 
worship  which  they  associated  with  happier  days, 
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and  refused  to  respond  to  the  high  challenge  of  the 
prophet.  It  is  not  surprising.  But  it  cannot  but 
affect  those  who  have  been  led  to  revere  a  great 
character.  Dimly,  through  the  mists  of  these  last 
days,  we  discern  the  figure  of  the  prophet,  a  lonely 
giant  among  a  race  of  pigmies,  speaking  to  these 
sons  and  daughters  of  Judah  a  language  they  did 
not  understand,  and  summoning  them  to  a  height 
that  was  beyond  not  only  their  power  of  ascent 
but  even  their  vision.  If  one  w^re  not  permitted 
to  take  long  views,  how  could  he  resist  the  conclusion. 
What  a  waste  of  the  finest  human  power  !  But 
we  know  that  the  energy  of  that  heroic  soul  was 
not  wasted,  and  that  he  did  not  spend  his  strength 
for  naught. 

The  greatness  of  Jeremiah's  achievement  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  influence  he  exerted,  both  by 
precept  and  example,  on  the  piety  of  later  ages. 
Whenever  the  piety  of  later  Judaism  broke  through 
the  forms  of  legalism,  and  spoke  a  language  in  which 
the  religious  spirit  of  to-day  can  utter  its  deepest 
longings,  it  revealed  its  debt  to  Jeremiah.  In 
Ezekiel,  in  the  Unknown  of  the  exile,  and  in  the 
greater  psalmists  we  catch  the  echo  of  his  voice. 
Each  in  his  own  way  has  learned  his  lesson  at  the 
master's  feet.  It  was  in  accord  with  Ezekiel's 
genius  and  temperament  to  essay  a  reconstruction 
of  religion,  and  to  bequeath  a  plan  of  a  new  temple, 
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as  well  as  of  the  fabric  of  a  new  state.  Here  the 
disciple  is  indeed  less  than  the  master,  and  in  the 
more  formal  work  of  his  junior  it  is  difficult  to  think 
of  Jeremiah  as  feeling  any  profound  interest.  For 
Jeremiah  was  one  of  the  very  great  men  who  care 
only  for  what  is  essential.  Nearer  to  him  in  spirit 
was  the  prophet  who  conceived  of  the  growing 
purpose  of  God  as  revealing  itself  in  the  Suffering 
Servant,  and  who  was  prepared,  no  doubt,  by  his 
contemplation  of  the  tragedy  of  the  master's  life 
for  his  vision  of  the  cross.  In  seeking  satisfaction 
for  the  needs  of  his  own  soul  Jeremiah  opened  a 
path  for  the  human  spirit,  along  which  the  noblest 
have  gone  to  find  liberation  and  peace.  That  path 
has  been  a  via  dolorosa^  but  the  wayfarers  have 
had  their  own  deep  joys.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  New 
Covenant  we  find  the  seed  which  was  to  bear  such 
rich  fruit  in  Paul's  whole  conception  of  the  contrast 
between  faith  and  works,  and  of  that  covenant  of 
grace  in  which  he  found  his  standing  as  a  Christian 
man,  bound  by  the  chains  of  necessity  which  were 
yet  the  symbols  of  freedom.  The  phrase  **  covenant 
theology  "  is  less  famihar  to  us  now  than  it  was  to 
a  past  age.  But  it  suggests  an  aspect  of  religion 
which  can  never  be  dismissed  from  view,  that  religion 
is  a  personal  experience,  a  fellowship  of  the  soul 
with  God.  If  it  cannot  be  said,  in  view  of  his  great 
predecessors,  that  Jeremiah  was  the  first  to  realise 
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religion  in  this  deep  inward  way,  it  can  be  affirmed 
that  he  was  the  first  to  put  that  great  insight  to  a 
full  test,  and  to  prove  its  power  in  an  age  when  he 
was  robbed  of  everything  but  the  strength  it 
bestowed. 

And  so  it  may  be  said  of  Jeremiah  that  he  was 
one  of  those  who  rejoiced  to  see  Christ's  day.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  strange  kind  of  joy  that  dwelt  in  the 
heart  of  the  much- enduring  man.  Yet  it  was  the 
authentic  joy,  the  joy  of  which  the  Master  spoke. 
the  exultation  of  the  soul  to  which  the  beatific 
vision  has  been  vouchsafed.  "  When  Jesus  went 
into  the  coasts  of  Caesarea  Philippi,  he  asked  His 
disciples,  saying.  Whom  do  men  say  that  I  the  Son 
of  man  am  ?  And  they  said.  Some  say  that  Thou 
art  .  .  .  Jeremiah."  It  is  the  crowning  tribute  to 
the  great  son  of  Judah.  He  so  lived  in  the  memory 
of  men  that,  to  some  of  them,  it  was  not  a  strange 
thing  to  say  that  he  had  come  to  life  again  in  the 
Son  of  man.  We  know,  of  course,  that  the  judg- 
ment was  a  mistaken  one,  that  Jeremiah,  great  as 
he  was,  was  less  than  the  Greatest.  But  no  one 
had  a  higher  place  among  the  men  of  whose  work 
the  Master  could  say,  "  I  came  not  to  destroy  but 
to  fulfil."  How  great  he  was,  of  whom  it  can  be 
said  that  there  was  that  in  his  work  which  awaited 
its  due  recognition  and  completing  until  He  appeared 
who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister, 
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No  Man  Knoweth  of  His  Sepulchre 

and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many.  Of  this 
greatness  we  have  caught,  it  is  hoped,  some  ghmpses 
as  we  have  followed  the  career  of  our  prophet. 
By  receiving  a  prophet  in  the  name  of  a  prophet 
we  shall  have,  at  least,  something  of  a  prophet's 
reward. 
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In  Wellhausen's  History  of  Israel  (English  translation)  there 
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fuller  in  later  editions  (not  translated). 
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2  vols.,  in  The  Century  Bible,  No  other  book  in  Eng- 
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the  great  German  commentators. 

Driver's  The  Book  of  feremiah  contains  a  translation  of 
Jeremiah^  with  interesting  introduction  and  notes. 

yeremiah^  the  Man  and  his  Message^  by  J.  R.  Gillies,  has 
many  interesting  and  important  features. 

There  are  two  volumes  in  The  Expositor's  Bible  devoted  to 
the  prophet,  by  Revs.  C.  J.  Ball  and  W.  H.  Bennett. 
Full  and  able  discussions  in  Dr.  Bennett's  volume. 

A.  B.  Davidson's  Article  on  "Jeremiah"  in  Hastings' 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  needs  no  comment.  See  reference 
in  text. 

Chcyne's  feremiah,  his  Life  and  Times  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  books  on  the  prophet. 
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Life.  By  Principal  E.  Griffith-Jones,  D.D.  Largo  crown 
8vo.  with  Photogravure  Portrait,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s.  net. 

The  House  of  the  Secret.  By  Katharine  Tynan,  Author  of  '*  For 
Maisie,"  "  Her  Ladyship,"  &c.  Large  crown  8vo.  Illustrated. 
Cloth  boards,  6s. 

"  Miss  Katharine  Tynan  can  always  be  depended  upon  for  a  good  story 
told  in  a  quiet  and  charming  manner.  As  ever,  it  has  a  well -developed  and 
well-constructed  plot.  We  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  this  excellent  story, 
and  can  recommend  it  very  strongly." — Bookman. 

The  Story  of  Clarice.  By  Katharine  Tynan.  Large  crown  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  6s. 

"  A  story  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  best  Miss  Tynan  has  yet  written.  It 
is  quiet  and  simple.  We  like  '  The  Story  of  Clari-e,'  and  its  reasonableness 
and  soundness  mark  it  out  for  popularity."— il/ominj  Post. 

Friend  Olivia.     By  Amelia  E.  Barb.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

THE    HUMANISM    OF    THE    BIBLE    SERIES 

Edited  by  Professor  John  E.  McFadyen,  B.A.  (Oxon),  D.D. 
(United  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow),  and  D.  Russell 
Scott,  M.A.,  (Late  Pusey  and  Ellerton  Hebrew  Scholar  in  the 
Universitj'  of  Oxford).  Large  Crown  Svo,  Cloth  Gilt.  Price 
Ss.  6d.  net  per  Volume.  The  aim  of  the  Series  is  to  set  forth 
the  human  experience  that  nnderlies,  and  is  reflected  in,  the 
Bible.  The  doctrinal  and  theological  treatment  of  the  Bible 
has  undoubtedly  tended  to  obscure  its  transcendent  human 
interest.  This  Series  is  an  attempt  to  recover  some  of  those 
ancient  experiences  and  personalities  which  come  to  expression 
in  the  Bible,  and  to  show  how  fascinating  and  relevant  they 
are  to  the  life  of  to-day.  It  seeks  in  a  broad  way  to  interpret 
the  spirit  of  the  Biblical  books  with  which  it  deals,  and  to 
indicate  their  permanent  human  interest  and  worth. 
Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  6s.  net. 

"  If  the  series  may  be  judged  by  its  first  volume  it  promises  to  fulfil 
admirably  Its  purpose  of  making  the  Bible  a  more  human  book."— 
Olasgouj  Herald. 

♦The  Beauty  of  the  Bible.  A  study  of  its  Poets  and  Poetry.  By 
Px-'.OF.  James  Stalker,  D.D.  Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

Pessimism  and  Love  in  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song  of  Songs,  with 
translations  from  the  same.     By  David  Russell  Scott,  M.A. 

"  An  able  and  exhaustive  analysis  and  explanation  of  Ecclesiastes.  Th© 
i)ook  teems  with  valuable  instructions  for  mea  of  to-day."— « iverpoo/ 
Couriir. 
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The  Individuality  of  S.  Paul.     By  R.  H.  Strachan,  M.A. 

"  Every  page  bears  evidence  of  painstakiug  research.  Tha  volume  will 
prove  of  sIkuuI  value  to  the  student."— Aberdeen  Daily  Journal. 

Religion   in   Song  :   Studies   in   tiie   Psalter.       By   Prof.   W.   Q. 
Jordan,  B.A.,  D.D. 
This  is  a  most  fascinating  volume,  eminently  wise  and  lielpful.  To 
the  preacher  it  is  a  veritable  goldmine,  while  apart  altogether 
from  its  religious  power  and  insight  it  is  a  literary  treat. 

The  Problem  of  Pain.  A  Study  in  the  bools  of  Job.  By  Professob 
John  E.  McFadyen,  D.D. 

"  .  .  .  .  could  huve  no  better  guide  than  this  careful  and  masterly 
exposition,  as  noteworthy  for  its  literary  merit  and  sympathetic  feeling  as 
for  its  sound  scholarship." — Scotsman. 

Studies  in  Life  from  Jewish  Proverbs.    By  W.  A.  L.  Elmsub,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

Jesus    and   Life.     By    Professor    Joseph  F.   MoFadyen,    M.A. 

Hislop  College,  Nagpur,  India. 

S/-    net 

Getting  Together.  Essays  by  Friends  in  Council  on  the  Regulative 
Ideas  of  Religious  Thought.  Edited  by  James  Morris  Whiton, 
Ph.D.  (Yale).     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  5s.  net. 

Charles  DarwJn  and  other  English  Thinlsers.  With  reference  to  their 
Religious  and  Ethical  value.  By  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  D.D. 
Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s.  net. 

John  Smith  the  Se-Baptist,  Thomas  Helwys,  and  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  England.  By  Walter  H.  Burgess,  B.A.  Large 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

The  Private  Relationships  of  Christ.  By  T.  Vincent  Tymms,  D.D. 
Author  of  "  The  Mystery  of  God,"  *'  The  Christian  Idea  of 
Atonement,'*  &c.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top, 
6s.  net. 

Theology  and  Truth.  By  Newton  H.  Marshall,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s.  net. 

"  The  book  is  masterly  both  in  constructive  power  and  In  exposition. 
,    .    .    It  is  a  booli  which  ought  to  be  widely  read." — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

The  Growing  Revelation.    By  Amobf  H.  Bradford,  D.D.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 
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•The  Rosebud  Annual  for  1918.  The  Ideal  Book  for  the  Nursery. 
Four  Coloured  Plates  and  printed  in  colour  throughout. 
Coloured  paper  boards,  varnished,  5s. 

"  A  rich  fund  of  enjoyment  for  the  nursery." — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

The  New  Testament  In  Modern  Speech.  With  notes.  An  idiomatic 
translation  into  everyday  English  from  the  text  of  "The 
Resultant  Greek  Testament."  By  the  late  Richard  Francis 
Weymouth,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  Fellow  of  University  College, 
London,  and  formerly  Head  Mcister  of  Mill  Hill  School,  Editor 
of  "  The  Resultant  Greek  Testament."  Edited  and  partly 
revised  by  Ernest  Hampden-Cook,  M.A.,  formerly  Exhibitioner 
and  Prizeman  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  New  and 
revised  Edition.  Cloth  boards,  6s.  net.  Leather  7s.  6d.  net. 
Thumb  Indexed,  cloth,  6s.  net.  Leather  8s.  6d.  net.  Also 
on  Oxford  India  paper,  cloth  boards,  63.  6d.  net.  Leather, 
8s.  6d.  net.     {See  also  p.  20.) 
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^Problems  of  To-morrow.  Social,  Moral  and  Religious.  Edited  by 
F.  A.  Rees.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  4s.  6d.  net. 

The  Spiritual  Pilgrimage  of  Jesus  :  The  Bruce  Lectures.  1917.  By 
James  Alexander  Robertson,  M.A.  With  Introduction  by 
Prof.  James  Moffatt,  D.D.  Third  edition.  Large  crown 
Svo,  cloth  boards,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Philipplans.  Expository  Sermons  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul.  By 
David  Burns.  Author  of  "The  Song  of  the  Well,"  etc. 
Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  boards   4s.  6d.  net. 

The  Psalms  in  Modern  Speech  and  Rhythmical  Form.  By  John 
Edqar  McFadyen,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Lan- 
guage, Literature,  and  Theology,  United  Free  Church  College, 
Glasgow,  Author  of  "The  Messages  of  the  Psalmists,"  "Studies 
in  the  Psalms,"  "  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,"  etc. 
Second  Edition.   Large  Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  gilt,  4s.  6d.  net. 

In  the  Father's  House :  the  People's  Prayer  and  Praise.  By 
H.  Jeffs,  Author  of  "  The  Art  of  Sermon  Illustration,"  "  The 
Art  of  Exposition,"  etc.  Large  Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  gilt, 
4s.  6d.  net. 

Dante  For  the  People.  Selected  Passages  from  the  Divine 
Comedy  in  English  Verse.  By  Gauntlett  Chaplin.  Large 
Crown  Svo.     Cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  43.  6d.  net. 

J.  B.  Paton,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Educational  and  Social  Pioneer.  By  James 
Marchant.  Large  crown  Svo,  Photogravure  Portrait,  and 
Illustrations  on  Art  Paper,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  43.  6d.  net. 
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Life's  Beginnings.  Wisdom  and  Counsel  for  Daily  Guidance. 
Fifth  impression.  Printed  on  India  paper  and  handsomely 
bound  in  leather,  round  corners  and  gilt  edges,  4s.  6d.  net 
(uniform  with  "  The  Pilot  ").  Also  in  silk  grain  cloth,  3s.  net. 
"  One  can  easily  understand  how  a  compendium  of  the  thoughts  of 
master  minds  such  as  this  may  be  a  real  stimulus  in  these  days  of  stress. 
The  battle  of  the  world  will  be  entered  upon  with  a  cheerful  heart  after 
a  thoughtful  perusal  of  the  most  noble  passages  allotted  to  each  day  by 
these  discriminating  anthologists.  Should  be  in  constant  demand.  One 
of  the  prettiest  and  most  acceptable  gift-books  this  busy  season  has  seen." 

Dundee  Advertiser. 

Tiie  Pilot.  A  Book  of  Daily  Guidance  from  Master  Minds.  Con- 
tains nearly  2,000  of  the  choicest  extracts  systematically 
arranged  for  every  day  of  the  year.  Printed  on  India  paper 
and  handsomely  bound  in  leather,  with  round  comers  and  gilt 

edges,  4s.  6d.  net. 

"  A  book  of  real  daily  value." — Sheffield  Telegraph. 

Ungilded  Gold  ;  or.  Nuggets  from  the  King's  Treasury.  Selected 
Passages  from  the  Bible,  arranged  for  Daily  Devotional  Read- 
ing (uniform  with  "  The  Pilot  ").  384  pages,  leather,  4s.  6d. 
net ;    also  silk  grain  cloth,  gilt  lettering,  red  edges,  3s.  net. 

Reconstruction  :  A  Help  to  Doubters.  By  Robert  F.  Horton, 
M.A.,  D.D.,  Author  of  "  My  Belief,"  "  Oliver  Cromwell,"  etc. 
Large  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  4s.  6d.  net. 

"J.B."  J.  Brierley,  his  Life  and  Work.  By  H.  Jeffs,  Author 
of  "  The  Art  of  Exposition,"  "  Portrait  Preaching,"  "Concern- 
ing Conscience,"  etc.  Large  Crown  Svo,  Photogravure  and 
other  Portraits,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Selections  from  Brierley.  ("  J.B."  of  "The  Christian  World"), 
Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Portrait  Preaching.  Studies  in  Bible  Characters.  By  H.  Jeff8, 
Author  of  "The  Art  of  Exposition,"  "The  Art  of  Sermon 
Illustration,"  etc.  Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top, 
4s.  6d.  net. 

My  Daily  Meditation  for  the  Circling  Year.  By  J.  H.  Jowett,  M.A., 
D.D.,  Author  of  "Things  that  Matter  Most,"  *' The  Passion 
for  Soiils,"  &c.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges, 
with  headband  and  marker,  48.  6d.  net. 

Advent  Sermons.  Discourses  on  the  First  and  Second  Coming  of 
Christ.  By  W.  E.  Ojichard,  D.D.,  Author  of  "Sermons  on 
God,  Christ  and  Man."  Large  Crown  ^o,  cloth  boards,  gilt 
top,  4s.  6d.  net. 
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Effectual  Words.  Sermons  that  led  to  Christ.  Compiled  by  John 
Reid,  M.A.,  Author  of  *' The  First  Things  of  Jesus,"  "The 
Uplifting  of  Life,"  etc.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  gilt 
top.     4s.  6d.  net. 

Things  that  Matter  Most.  Short  Devotional  Readings.  By  J.  H. 
JowETT,  M.A.,  D.D.  Author  of  "  The  Transfigured  Church," 
'•  Sharing  His  Sufferings,"  "  The  Passion  for  Souls,"  etc. 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  with  heckdband  and 
marker,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Sermons  on  God,  Christ  and  Man.  By  W.  E.  Orchabd,  D.D. 
Author  of  *'  Modern  Theories  of  Sin,"  *'  The  Evolution  of  Old 
Testament  Religion."  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  gilt 
top,  43.  6d.  net. 

lilustratlons  from  Art  for  Pulpit  and  Platform.  By  Rev.  James 
Burns,  M.A.  Author  of  "  Sermons  in  Art,"  Large  crown 
8vo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  4s.  6d.  net. 

The  Unfettered  Word.  A  Series  of  Readings  for  the  quiet  hour.  By 
J.  D.  Jones,  M.A.,  D.D.  Author  of  "  The  Gospel  of  Grace," 
etc.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Concerning  Conscience.  Studies  in  Practical  Ethics.  By  H.  Jeffs. 
Author  of  "  The  Art  of  Sermon  Illustration,"  "  Practical  Lay 
Preaching  and  Speaking  to  Men,"  etc.  Large  crown  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  48.   6d.  net. 

Spoken  Words  of  Prayer  and  Praise.  A  Book  of  Prayers.  By 
S.  A.  Tipple.  Author  of  "  Days  of  Old,"  "  Sunday  Mornings 
at  Norwood,"  etc.     Cloth  boards,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Days  of  Old,  and  other  Sermons.  By  S.  A.  Tipple,  Author  of 
"  Sunday  Mornings  at  Norwood."  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth 
boards,  4s.  6d.  net. 

The  Transfigured  Church.  By  J.  H.  Jowett,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Author 
of  '*  The  Passion  for  Souls,"  &c.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth 
boards,  gilt  top,  4s.  6d.  net. 

The  Alt  of  Exposition.  By  H.  Jeffs,  Author  of  "  The  Art  of  Sermon 
Illustration,"  "  Practical  Lay  Preaching,"  &c.  Large  crown 
8vo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  4s.  6d.  net. 

A  Working  Woman's  Life.  The  Autobiography  of  Marianne 
Farninqham.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  4s.  6d.  net 

The  Gospel  of  Grac«.  By  J.  D.  Jones,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Author  of 
*'  Christ's  Pathway  to  the  Cross,"  <fec.  Large  crown  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  4s.  6d.  net. 
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Life  In  His  Name.  By  David  M.  M'Intyre,  Author  of  "  The 
Hidden  Life  of  Prayer,"  &c.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth 
boards,  gilt  edges,  with  hecklband  and  marker,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Modern  Theories  of  Sin.  By  W.  E.  Orchard,  D.D.  Thesis 
approved  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  London.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  4s.  6d.  net. 

The  Art  of  Sermon  Illustration.  By  H.  Jeffs,  Editor  of  The 
Christian  World  Pulpit.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  gilt 
top,  48.  6d.  net. 

The  First  Things  of  Jesus.  By  John  Reid,  M.A.,  of  Inverness, 
Author  of  "  Jesus  and  Nicodemus :  a  Study  in  Spiritual 
Life."     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  4s.  6d.  net. 

The  Evolution  of  Old  Testament  Religion.  By  W.  E.  Orchard, 
D.D.     Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  48.  6d.  net. 

My  Belief.  Answers  to  Certain  Religious  Difficulties.  By  R.  F. 
HoRTON,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Author  of  "  Cartoons  of  St.  Mark,"  &c. 
Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  4s.  6d.  net. 

THE    MESSAGES    OF    THE    BIBLE 

Edited  by  Frank  Kntght  Sanders,  Ph.D.,  Woolsey  Pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  Literature  in  Yale  University,  and  Charles 
Foster  Kent,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
History  in  Brown  University.  Super  royal  16mo,  cloth,  red 
top,  4s.  6d.  net  per  volume  (To  be  completed  in  12  Volumes.) 

I.  The  Messaoes  of  the  Earlier  Prophets.      By  Frank 

Knight  Sanders,:Ph.».,  and  Charles  Foster  Kent,  Ph.D. 

11.  The  Messages  of  the  Later  Prophets.      By  Frank 

Knight  Sanders,  Ph.D.,  and  Charles  Foster  Kent,  Ph.D. 

III.  The  Messages  of  Israel's  Law-Givers.    By  Charles 

•  Foster  Kent,  Ph.D. 

rV.  The  Messages  of  the    Prophetical    and    Priestly 
Historians.  By      John       Edgar       McFadyen, 

M.A.(Gla8.),  B.A.(Oxon.) 
V.  The  Messages  of  the   Psalmists.     By   John   Edgar 
McFadyen,  M.A.(Gla8.),  B.A.(Oxon). 
VII.  The     Messages     of     the     Poets.       By    Nathaniel 
Schmidt,  M.A. 
Vin.  The  Messages  of  the  Apocalyptical  Writers.      By 
Frank  Chamberlin  Porter,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 
IX.  The  Messages  of  Jesus  according  to  the  Synoptists. 
By  Thomas  Cuming  Hall,  D.D. 
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MESSAGES  OF  THE  BIBLE  {continued) 

X.  The  Messages  of   Jesus  according   to  the  Gospel 

OF  John.     By  James  Stevenson  Riggs,  D.D. 
XI.  The  Messages  of  Paul.    By  George  Barker  Stevens, 
Ph.D.,  D.D. 
XII.  The  Messages  of  the  Apostles.      By  George  Barker 
Stevens,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Volume  VI.   will  appear  shortly. 
"  Such  a  work  is  of  the  utmost  service  to  every  student  of  the  Scriptures." 

The  Dundee  Advertiser. 

By  J.  BRIERLEY  ("J.  B.") 

Faith's  Certainties.  By  J.  Brierley  ("J.B."),  Author  of  *'Religion 
and  To-day,"  "  Ourselves  and  the  Universe,"  etc.  Large 
crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Religion  and  To-day.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  4s.  Cd.  net. 

The  Life  of  the  Soul,     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  4s.  6d.  net. 

"  Vigorous  in  thought,  rich  in  literary  allusions,  and  incisive  in  style.  .  . 
Mr.  Brierley  is  always  convincing  as  well  as  ingenious." — Methodist  Rxorder. 

The  Secret  of  Living,  Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  boanls,  gilt  top, 
4s.  6d.  net. 

"  This  author  has  given  several  thoughtful  volumes,  but  not  one  in 
which  the  ideal  and  the  practical  are  so  well  blended  and  so  skilfully  con- 
trasted as  in  the  present." — Liverpool  Courier. 

Life  and  the  Ideal.     Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  4s.  6d.  net. 

"  This  book  is  a  book  to  read,  and  each  section  is  food  for  constant 
reference  and  continued  thought." — Manchester  Courier. 

Aspects  of  the  Spiritual,     Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  4s.  6d.  net. 
"  These  essays  are  equal  to  the  best  he  has  yet  produced.    They  cover 
an  immense  variety  of  subjects." — Daily  News. 

Sidelights  on  Religion,     Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  4s.  6d.  net. 
"  Delightfully  optimistic,  a  description  which  sums  up  as  a  whole  this 
very  interesting  and  helpful  volume.    It  deserves  to  be  widespread." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Religion  and  Experience.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  43.  6d.  net. 

"  This  book  is  quite  worthy  to  be  placed  alongside  of  Mr.  Brierley 's  best 
work." — Daily  News. 

The  Eternal  Religion.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards, 
4s.  6d.  net. 

"  Well  written  and  helpful."— TAe  Tme». 

The  Common  Life.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards, 
4s.  6d.  net. 

"  A  book  which  every  minister  ought  to  possess." — British  Weekly. 

Problems  of  Living.  Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  4s.  6d. 
net. 

"  These  beautiful  and  charming  essays." — Hibbert  Journal. 
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Ourselves  and  the  Universe  :  Studies  In  Life  and  Religion.  Sixth 
Edition.     Crown   8vo,   cloth,   4s.   6d.  net. 

"  We  have  not  for  a  long  time  read  a  brighter,  cheerier,  or  wiser  book." 

Daily  News, 

Studies  of  the  Soul.     Eighth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 
Dr.  Horton  says  : — "  I  prefer  this  book  to  the  best-written  books  I  hart 
lighted  on  for  a  year  past." 

Our  City  of  God.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  4s.  6d.  net. 

"  We  say  without  hesitation  that  this  is  a  most  inspiring  work.** 

WtitminsUr  OaadU, 

3/9  net 

The  New  Testament  In  Modern  Speech.  By  the  late  Richard 
Francis  Weymouth,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  Pocket  Edition  (with- 
out notes),  cloth  boards,  Ss.  9d.  net.  Also  on  Oxford  India 
paper,  cloth  boards,  round  corners,  gilt  edges,  4s.  6d.  net.  {Se4 
also  p.  16.) 

3/6    net 

Dr.  Isabel  Mitchell,  of  Manchuria.    By  F.  W.  B.  O'Neill.    Third 

edition.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Under  the  Shadow  of  God.  By  H.  W.  Morrow,  M.A.  Author  of 
"  War  and  Immortality,"  etc.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards, 
38.  6d.  net. 

A  Gamble  with  Life.     By  Silas  K.  Hocking,  Author  of  **  To  Pay  the 

Price."     Large  crown  8vo,  bevelled  boards,  3s.  6d. 

The  Great  Unfolding.  Notes  on  the  Revelation.  By  Colonel  Q. 
J.  van  Someken,  Indian  Army  (retired),  Author  of  "  Babylon  : 
Past,  Present  and  Future."  Large  Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards, 
gilt  top,  38.  6d.  net. 

Saint  Paul's  Fight  for  Galatla.  By  C.  H.  Watkins,  M.A.,  D.Th. 
Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top.     3s.  6d.  net. 

Constructive  Natural  Theology.  By  Dr.  Newman  Smyth.  Author 
of  "  Through  Science  to  Faith,"  "  The  B^ality  of  Faith,"  etc. 
Cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Saint  Paul  and  His  Cities.  By  R.  W.  Pounder,  Author  of  *•  His- 
torical Notes  on  the  Book  of  Revelation."  Large  crown  Svo, 
cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net.  « 

The  Song  of  the  Well,  and  other  Sermons.  By  David  Burns. 
Author  of  "  Sayings  in  Symbol."  Large  crown  Svo,  cloth 
boards,  38.  6d.  net. 
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Until  the  Day  Dawn.  The  New  Testament  Basis  for  a  Doctrine 
of  Inspiration.  By  Rev.  J.  Puleston  Jones,  M.A.  Large 
crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Heaven  and  the  Sea.  By  Frank  Elias.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth 
boards,  gilt  top,  16  Illustrations  from  classical  paintings, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Volees  of  To-Daf :  Studies  of  Representative  Modern  Preachers. 
By  Hugh  Sinclair.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top, 
Ss.  6d.  net. 

What  Is  the  Bible?  A  Modern  Survey.  By  J.  Warschauer, 
M.A.,  D.Phil.,  Author  of  "  Jesus  :  Seven  Questions,"  "  Prob- 
lems of  Imman^ice,"  &c.  Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  boards, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Wisdom  of  God  and  the  Word  of  God.  By  W.  Harvey-Jelub, 
M.A.,  B.D.     Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Christ  or  Chaos  ?  By  E.  S.  Watson  ("Deas  Cromarty").  Large 
crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Heavenly  Visions.  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Revelation.  By  Rev. 
Charles  Brown,  Author  of  "  Letters  of  Christ,"  &c.  Large 
crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Westminster   Sermons.      Dean  H.  Hensley  Henson,  formerly  of 
S.  Margaret's,    Westminster.     Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  boards, 
gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Religion  and  Miracle.  By  Georoe  A.  Gordon,  D.D.,  Author  of 
"  Through  Man  to  God,"  "  The  Christ  of  To-day,"  &c.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Winning  of  Immortality.  By  Frederic  Palmer,  Author  of 
"  Studies  in  Theologic  Defijaition."  Cloth  boards,  gilt  top, 
38.  6d.  net. 

Christian  Certitude :  Its  Intellectual  Basis.  By  E.  Digqes  La 
ToucHE,  Litt.D.  Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top, 
3s.   6d.   net. 

Interludes  in  a  Time  of  Change:    Ethical,  Social,  Theological.    By 

James  Morris  Whiton,  Ph.D.  (Yale),  Author  of  "  Divine 
Satisfaction,"  "Gloria  Patri,"  &c.  Cloth  boards,  gilt  top, 
38.  6d.  net.   . 

Evangelical  Heterodoxy.  By  J.  Morgan  Gibbon,  Author  of 
'•  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians."  Large  crown  Svo,  cloth 
boards,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 
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The  Christian  of  To-day.  A  Brief  Description  of  His  Thought  and 
Life.  By  Robert  Veitch,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  The  First 
Christians,"  &c.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top, 
3s.  Cd.  net. 

The  Story  of  Congregationalism  in  Surrey.    By  E.  E.  Cleal.     Demy 

8vo,  4G4  pages,  46  Illustrations  on  art  paper  and  Map,  cloth 
bevelled  boards,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Jesus  and  His  Teaching.  By  Erich  von  Schrenck,  Mag.  Theol. 
Translated  by  J.  Warschauer,  M.A.,  D.Phil.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Atonement  In  Modern  Thought.  A  Theological  Symposium. 
By  Professor  Auguste  Sabatter,  Professor  Harnack, 
Professor  Godet,  Dean  Farrar,  Dr.  P.  T.  Forsyth,  Dr. 
Marcus  Dods,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Dr.  John  Hunter, 
Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  Dean  Fremantle,  Dr.  Cave, 
Dr.  R.  F.  HoRTON,  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  Principal  Adeney, 
Rev.  C.  Silvester  Horne,  Rev.  Bernard  J.  Snell,  and 
Dr.  T.  T.  MuNGER.  Cheap  Edition.  Large  crown  Svo, 
cloth  boards,    3s.    6d.   net. 

"  This  interesting  work.    .     .     .    Among  the  writers  are  men  of  great 
distinction.    .    .    .    Deserves  careful  attention." — The  Spectator. 

A  Voice  from  China.  By  Griffith  John,  D.D.Edin.,  Hankow. 
Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Story  of  the  English  Baptists.  By  J.  C.  Carlile.  Large 
crown  Svo,  320  pages,  S  Illustrations  on  art  paper,  3s.  6d,  net. 

The  First  Christians ;  or.  Christian  Life  in  New  Testament  Times. 
By  Robert  Veitch,  M.A.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Gloria  Patri  :   or,  Our  Tallts  About  the  Trinity.    By  J.  M.  Whiton, 

Ph.D.  (Yale).     Cloth,  Ss.  Gd.  net. 

The  Christ  that  is  To  Be  :  A  Latter-Day  Romance.  By  Sir  J. 
Compton-Rickett,  M.P.  New  Edition.  Demy  Svo,  cloth, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Preaching  to   the  Times.     By  Dean  H.  Hensley  Henson.     Crown 

Svo,  cloth  extra,  33.  Gd.  net. 

"  Sound  sense  and  scholarly  solidity." — Dundee  Courier. 

The  Dutch  In  the  Medway.  By  Charles  Macfarlane.  Author 
of  "  The  Camp  of  Refuge,"  &c.  With  a  Foreword  by  S.  R. 
Crockett.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  Gd.  net. 
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The  Quickening  of  Caliban.  A  Modem  Story  of  Evolution.  By  Sir 
J.  CoMPTON-RiCKETT,  M.P.,  Author  of  "  Christianity  in 
Common  Speech,"  &c.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

AMELIA    E.    BARR'S   NOVELS 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  39.  6d.  net. 
The  Beads  of  Tasmer.  The  Squire  of  Sandal  Side. 

The  Last  of  the  MacAllisters.        A  Border  Shepherdess. 

3/-   net 

♦Christ's  View  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.    By  W.  Manson,  M.A.   Crown 
8vo,  192  pp.,  cloth  boards,  3s.  net. 

♦The  Decoration  ot  the  Cross.  By  John  A.  Patten,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo,  192  pp.,  cloth  boards,  3s.  net. 

The  Personality  of  Jesus.  By  Charles  H.  Babrows.  Large 
crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  net. 

School  Hymns,  for  Schools  and  Missions.  With  Music.  Compiled 
by  E.  H.  Mayo  Gunn.  Harmonies  Revised  by  Elliott 
Button.     Large  Imp.  IGmo,  3s.  net. 

A  Pulpit  Manual.  Containing  Prayers  of  Adoration,  Confession, 
Petition,  Thanksgiving,  and  Intercession  ;  Suggestive  Sum- 
maries ;  Orders  of  Service  for  Sacraments,  Marriage,  Admission 
to  Communion,  Church  Festivals,  and  other  Public  Occasions. 
Compiled  by  James  Burns,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  Illustrations 
from  Art  for  Pulpit  and  Platform."  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards. 
33.  net. 

Messages  of  Hope.    By  George  Matheson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

Author  of  *'  Thoughts  for  Life's  Journey,"  &c.     Handsomely 
bound  in  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net ;  leather,  6s.  net. 

Problems  and  Perplexities.  By  W.  E.  Orchard,  D.D.,  Author  of 
"  RIodern  Theories  of  Sin,"  "  Evolution  of  Old  Testament 
Religion,"  etc.  304  pages,  printed  on  India  paper,  cloth 
boards,  3s.  net. 

Thoughts  for  Life's  Journey.  By  Georoe  Matheson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.E.,  Author  of  "  Leaves  for  Quiet  Hours."  Cheap 
Edition.     Cloth  boards,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 

Things  Most  Surely  Believed.  By  J.  D.  Jones,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Author 
of  "  The  Gospel  of  Grace,"  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards, 
3s.  net. 

Conquering  Prayer :  or.  The  Power-of  Personality.  By  L.  Sweten- 
HAM,  Author  of  "  Religious  Genius."  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards, 
3a.  net. 
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Leaves  for  Quiet  Hours.  By  George  Matheson,  F  R.S.E,,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Author  of  "  Words  by  the  Wayside,"  &c.  New  and 
cheap  edition.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth  boards,  with 
chaste  design  in  gold,  and  gilt  edges,  Ss.  net.  Leather, 
6s.  net. 

Life's  Beginnings.  Wisdom  and  Counsel  for  Daily  Guidance. 
Silk  grain  cloth,  3s.  net.  Also  printed  on  India  paper  and 
handsomely  bound  in  leather,  round  corners  and  gilt  edges, 
4s.  6d.  net  (uniform  with  "  The  Pilot  "). 

"  An  admirable  compilation.  The  authors  have  read  widely  and  their 
selections  from  modern  religious  writers  are  made  with  taste  and  judgment. 
A  very  attractive  and  helpful  little  book." — British  Weekly. 

Ungilded  Gold  ;    or,  Nuggets  from    the  King's  Treasury.    Selected 

Passages  from  the  Bible,  arranged  for  Daily  Devotional  Reading 
(uniform  with  "  The  Pilot  ").  384  pages,  silk  grain  cloth,  gilt 
lettering,  red  edges,  3s.  net ;    leather,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Tlie  Glorious  Company  of  tlie  Apostles.  Being  Studies  in  the 
Characters  of  the  Twelve.  By  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Jones,  M.A., 
D.D.     Cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  3s.' net. 

"  Many  think  that  a  readable  sermon  is  a  contradiction  In  terms,     Let 
them  read  these  pages  and  discover  their  mistake." — Examiner. 

The  Model  Prayer.  A  Series  of  Expositions  on  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
By  Rev.  J.  D.  Jones,  M.A.,  D.D.  New  Edition,  cloth  boards, 
gilt  top,  3s.  net. 

"  Mr.  Jones  brings  a  cultured  mind,  a  well-stored  memory,  and  a  gift 
of  spiritual  Insight  to  the  illustration  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  " 

Suriday  School  ChronicU. 

Eucken  and  Bergson.  Their  Significance  for  Christian  Thought. 
By  E.  Herman.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  38.  net. 

2/6    net 

Christ ;  and  the  World  at  War.  Sermons  in  War-Time.  Edited  by 
Basil  Mathews,  M.A.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  New  Spiritual  Impulse  ;  or,  Pentecost  To-day.  By  L.  Swetenham. 
Author  of  "  Conquering  Prayer,"  "  War  •  The  Cross  of  the 
Nations,"  etc.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

Progress  of  the  Soul.  By  S.  Law  Wilson,  M.A.,  D.D.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  boards,  2s.  6d.  net. 

War  and*  Immortality.  By  H.  W.  Morrow,  M.A.,  Author  of 
"  Questions  asked  and  answered  by  our  iLord,"  etc.  Crowa 
8vo,  cloth  boards,  gilt,  28.  Od,  nett 
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Throngb  a  Padre's  Spectacles.  By  J.  Golder  Burns,  C.F.  Crowa 
8vo,  cloth  boards,  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Poems.  By  Madame  Guyon.  Translated  from  the  French  by  the 
late  William  Cowper,  with  a  Prefatory  Essay  by  D.  Macfad- 
YEN,  M.A.     F'cap  8vo,  cloth  boards,  23.  6d.  net. 

The  Appeal  of  Jesus.  By  T.  S.  Cairncross,  B.D.,  Author  of 
"  The  Making  of  a  Minister,"  etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards, 
28.  6d.  net. 

The  Chosen  Twelve.  By  James  Golder  Burns,  B.D.,  of  Glasgow. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  23.  6d.  net. 

Simon  Peter's  Ordination  Day.  Studies  in  the  Twenty-first  Chapter 
of  St.  John's  Gospel.  By  the  Rev.  John  A.  Patten,  M.A. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Ambrose  Shepherd,  D.D.  A  Memoir  and  Sermons.  Written  by 
Eric  Shepherd.  Edited  by  J.  F.  Shepherd,  M.A.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  boards,  with  Portrait,  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Making  of  a  Minister.  By  T.  S.  Cairncross,  B.D.,  Author  of 
"  Steps  of  the  Pulpit."     Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Seriousness  of  Life.  Sermons  on  Practical  Subjects,  with  an 
Essay  on  Preaching.  By  James  S.  Rutherford,  M.A. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Through  Eyes  of  Youth.  A  Book  of  Poems.  By  E.  Cecil  Roberts, 
Author  of  *'  Phyllistrata,  and  other  Poems."  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  boards.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Homes  and  Careers  in  Canada.  By  H.  Jeffs,  Author  of  "  The  Good 
New  Times,"  etc.  16  Illustrations  on  art  paper.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  boards.     2s.  od.  net. 

Christian  Union  in  Social  Service.  By  J.  C.  Carlile,  Author  of 
"  The  Story  of  the  English  Baptists,"  etc.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
boards,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Self- Realisation.  By  C.  H.  Betts,  LL.D.,  Author  of  *'  Fragments 
of  Thought,"  "  The  Education  of  a  Soul,"  "  Living  Pleasures," 
etc.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Who  was  Jesus  ?  The  Answer  of  the  New  Testament.  By  D.  H. 
Maconachie,  B.A.,  B.D.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Translation  of  Faith.  By  H.  Bulcock,  B.A.,  B.D.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Studies  in  Christian  Mysticism.  By  Rev.  W.  H.  Dyson.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  boards,  2s,  6d,  not. 
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Astronomy  Simplified.  By  Eov.  Alex.  C.  Hewderson",  B.D., 
F.R.A.S.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  28.  6d.  net. 

Phyllistrata,  and  other    Poems.      By  E.  Cecil  Robbets.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6cl.  net. 

Our  Protestant  Faith.    By  Rev.  J.  Stephens  Roosb,  M.A.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Tlie  Story  of  the  Twelve  :  A  Dramatic  Poem  in  eight  books.  By 
Arthur  Hay  Storhow.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top, 
28.   6d.  net. 

The  Waiting  Life  :  By  the  River  of  Waters.  By  Hubert  Foston, 
M.A.,  D.Lit.       Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Uplifting  of  Life.  By  Rev.  John  Reid,  M.A.,  Author  of 
"  The  First  Things  of  Jesus,"  etc.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Unveiled  Glory  ;  or,  Sidelights  on  the  Higher  Evolution.  By  Rev. 

Luther  Winther  Caws,  Author  of  '*  The  Unrecognised 
Stranger,  "  The  Unfolding  Dawn."  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
boards,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Looking  Inwards  :  Words  Addressed  to  the  Soul  of  the  Church. 
By  Edward  Shillito,  M.A.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  28.  6d. 
net. 

The  Imperishable  Word.    By  W.  Chabtee  Piooott.     Crown  Svo, 

cloth  boards,  28.  6d.  net. 

Constructive  Christianity.     By  William  Soupbb,  M.A.     Crown  Svo, 

cloth  boards,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Peter  In  the  Firelight.  By  William  Allen  Knioht,  Author  of 
•*  Our  Syrian  Guest,"  "  No  Room  in  the  Inn,"  etc.  Illustrated 
in  Colours.     Fancy  Cover.     Large  crown  Svo,   2s.   6d.   net. 

A  Young  Man's  Ideal.  By  William  Watson,  M.A.,  Author  of 
'•  Prayer,"   &c.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,   2s.   6d.  net. 

Modern  Minor  Prophets.  Edited,  with  a  Chapter  on  '*  Lay  Preach- 
ing and  its  By-Products,"  by  H.  Jeffs,  Author  of  "  The 
Art  of  Sermon  Illustration,"  *'  Practical  Lay  Preaching  and 
Speaking  to  Men."     Crown  Svo,  cloth   boards,   28.   6d.    net. 

Fifty  Years'   Reminiscences  of  a  Free  Church    Musician.     By  E. 

MiNSHALL.     Crown  Svo,  Photogravure  Portrait,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Problems  of  Immanence.  Studies  Critical  and  Constructive.  By 
J.  Wabschaueb,  M.  a.,  D.Phil.,  Author  of  "  The  New  Evangel," 
**  Jesus :  Seven  Questions,"  &o.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards^ 
28.  6d.  net. 
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Sculptors  of  Life.  A  Book  for  Young  Men  ajid  Young  Women. 
By  Thomas  Yatbs.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Ao  Impregnable  Faith.  A  Modem  Pilgrim's  Progress  from  Scep- 
ticism through  Morality  and  Religious  Optimism  to  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  "  Good  Kingdom."  By  Rev.  David  Melville 
Stewart.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  28.  6d.  net. 

A  Lifted  Veil.  A  Novel.  By  J.  G.  Stevenson.  Cheap  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  4  Illustrations,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Augustlnlan  Revolution  In  Theology.  By  Rev.  Thomas  Allin, 
D.D.,  Author  of  "  Race  and  Religion."  Illustrated  by 
Comparison  with  the  Teaching  of  the  Antiochene  Divines 
of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Centuries.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards, 
28.  6d.  net. 

The  Beatitudes  and  the  Contrasts.  By  Hubert  Poston,  M.A., 
D.  Litt.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d.  net. 

King  George  and  Queen  Mary.  By  Henry  Warwick.  Illustrated 
by  latest  portraits  on  art  paper.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Letters  to  a  Ministerial  Son.  By  A  Man  of  the  World.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  boards,  23.  6d.  net. 

Religion  :  The  Quest  of  the  Ideal.  By  J.  M.  Hodgson,  M.A.,  D.Sc, 
D.D.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  28.  6d.  net. 

The  Universal  Over- Presence.  By  C.  H.  Betts,  Author  of  "  Frag- 
ments of  Thought "  and  "  The  Education  of  a  SouL"  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  boards,  28.  6d.  net. 

The  True  Christ,  and  other  Studies  In  **  Whatsoever  things  are  true." 
By  W.  L.  Walker.  Author  of  "  The  Teaching  of  Christ," 
&o.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Christ  In  Everyday  Life.  By  Edward  Increase  Bosworth,  Dean 
of  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary.  F'cap  Svo,  India  paper, 
cloth  boards,  round  comers,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Lyrics  of  the  SouU  A  Book  of  Poems.  By  Marianne  Farninoham, 
Author  of  "  Harvest  Gleanings,"  &c.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
boards,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Immanence  of  Christ  In  Modern  Life.  By  Frederick  R. 
Swan.  With  Introduction  by  J.  Brierley,  B.A.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Health  In  the  Home  Life.  By  Honnor  Morten,  Author  of  '*  A 
Complete  Book  of  Nursing,"  "  How  to  Treat  Accidents  and 
Illnesses,"  &o.     Crown  Svo,  art  leather  cloth,  28.  6d.  net. 
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The  Challenge,  and  Other  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls.     By  Rev.  J.  Q. 

Stevenson,  Author  of  "  The  Christ  of  the  Children."     4to, 
cloth  boards,  240  pp.     Eight  Illustrations.     2a.  6d.  net. 

Liberty  and  Religion.  By  P.  Whitwell  Wilson,  Author  of  "  Why 
We  Believe,"  &c.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  28.  6d.  net. 

The  New  Evangel  :  Studies  in  the  **  New  Theology."  By  Rev. 
J.  Warschauer,  M.A.,  D.Phil.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d.  net. 

"  May  be  studied  with  advantage."— /Sp«cta<or. 

The  Resultant  Greek  Testament.  Exhibiting  the  Text  in  which 
the  majority  of  Modern  Editors  are  agreed.  By  the  late 
RiCHABD  Francis  Weymouth,  D.Litt.  Cloth  boards,  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  Young  Man*s  Religion  and  his  Father's  Fallh.  By  N.  McQheb 
Waters.     Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  28.  6d.  net. 

"  It  is  an  earnestly  religious  and  well-written  work." — The  Scotsman, 

The  Good  New  Times.  By  H.  Jeffs,  Author  of  "  Practical  Lay 
Preaching  and  Speaking  to  Men."  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards, 
2a.  6d.  net. 

History  of  France,  1180-1314  A.D.  The  Growth  of  the  Feudal 
Absolute  Monarchy.  With  four  maps,  illustrating  the  changes 
in  ownership  of  territory  in  France  at  different  periods.  By 
A.  F.  DoDD  (First  Class  in  History  Tripos,  Cantab.).  2s.  6d. 
net. 

Simple  Cookery.  Comprising  "  Tasty  Dishes  "  and  *'  More  Tasty 
Dishes."  Over  500  Tested  Keceipts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
boards,  2s.  6d.  net. 

"  A  booli  that  should  be  Id  every  household." 

The  Children's  Paul.  A  Life  of  St.  Paul  specially  written  for  the 
Young.  By  Rev.  J.  G.  Stevenson.  4to,  cloth  boards, 
8  Illustrations  on  art  paper,  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Christ  of  the  Children.  A  Life  of  Jesus  for  Little  People.  By 
Rev.  J.  G.  Stevenson.  Cheap  Edition.  4to,  cloth  boards, 
12  Illustrations,  2s.  6d.  net. 

"  It  is  the  very  loveliest  life  of  Jesus  for  children  ever  written  by  a  long 
way."— Rev,  Kinosootb  Gbbbnland  in  The  Methodist  Recorder, 
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Stories  of  Old.  Bible  Stories  Retold.  By  C.  D.  Michael,  Author 
of  "  Noblo  Deeds,"  "  Deeds  t-f  Daring,"  &c.  Cheap  Edition. 
4to,  288  pp.,  cloth  boards,  8  illustrations,  2s.  net. 

The  Christian  World  Album  of  Sacred  and  Standard  Compositions 
for  the  Pianoforte.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Jude.  (Uniform  with 
*'The  Christian  World  Album  of  Sacred  Songs.").  Paper 
cover,  2a.  6d,  net.     Cloth  boards,  4s.  net. 

The  Christian  World  Album  of  Sacred  Songs.  Containing  94  Sacred 
Songs,  in  old  notation  and  tonic  sol-fa,  selected  from  the 
choicest  works  of  the  most  eminent  composers.  Edited  by 
W.  H.  Jude.  160  pages,  paper  cover,  2s.  6d.  net;  cloth 
boards,  4s.  net. 

A  Popular  History  of  the  Free  Churches.  By  C.  Silvester  Horne, 
M.A.  Cheap  Edition,  with  additional  Chapter.  Cloth  boards. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

POPULAR    EDITION    OF 
EMMA    JANE    WORBOISES    NOVELS 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  23.  6d.  net. 

Abbey  Mill,  The.  Joan  Carlsbroke. 

Brudenells  of  Brude,  Tht.  Lady  Clarissa. 

Canonbury  Holt.  Margaret  Torrington. 

Chrystabel.  Milllcent  Kendrick. 

Emilia's  Inheritance.  Mr.  Montmorency's  Money 

Esther  Wynne.  Nobly  Born. 

Father  Fabian.  Oh'ver  Westwood. 

Fortune's  Favourite.  Overdale. 
Fortunes      of      Cyril      Denham,       Robert  Wreford's  Daughter. 

The.  St.  Beetha's. 

Grey  and  Gold.  Singlehurst  Manor. 

Grey     House     at     Endlestone,  Slssie. 

The.  Story  of  Penelope,  The. 

Heirs  of  Errlngton,  The.  Thornycroft  Hall. 

His  Next  of  Kin.  Violet  Vaughan. 

House  of  Bondage.  Warleigh's  Trust. 

Husbands  and  Wives.  A  Woman's  Patienee. 

2/-  net 
Christ  and  War.  The  Reasonableness  of  Disarmament  on  Christian, 
Humanitarian  and  Economic  Grounds.  A  Peace  Study  Text 
Book.  By  VVILLLA.M  E.Wilson,  3.  D.  Preface  by  Dr.  Rendel 
Harris.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth  boards.  2s.  net.  Cloth  limp. 
U.  6d.  net. 
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2/-   net 

The  Church  and  the  Next  Generation.  By  Biohabd  Robsbts, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  net. 

The  Story  of  Joseph  the  Dreamer,  told  by  Himself,  and  Other  Poems. 
By  Alfbed  Capbs  Tabbolton.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,^ 
2s.  net. 

The  Judges  of  Jesus :  Judas,  Annas,  Peter,  Caiaphas,  Herod^ 
Pilate's  Wife,  Pontius  Pilate.  By  Rev.  J.  Q.  Stevenson, 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  net. 

The  Value  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Bebnabd  J.  Snell,  U.A., 
Author  of  "  The  Value  of  the  Apocrypha,"  "  Gain  or  Loaa  ?  "^ 
&o.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  28.  net. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Cross.    By  B.  G.  Collins.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 

boards,  2s.  net. 

Atonement  and  Progress.     By  Newton  H.  Mabshall,  M.A,,  Ph.D., 

Author  of  "  Theology  and  Truth.'*     Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards, 
2s.  net. 

Authority  and  the  Light  Within.     By  EdwabdGbubb,  M.A.     Crown 

Svo,  cloth  boards,  28.  net. 

Ideals  for  Girls.  By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  M.A.,  Author  of 
"  Music  and  Morals."  New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  handsomely 
boimd  in  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  2s.  net. 

"  A  book  that  all  parents  should  place  in  the  hands  of  their  daughters," 


PICTURE  BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG 

Pictares  by  LOUIS  WAIN.  HABBY  B.  NEILSON.  J.  A.  SHEPHERD. 
ELSIE  BLOMFIELD.  etc. 

Printed  in  colour,  varnished  boards,  28.  net. 

Animal  Fancy-Land. 
Animal  Picture-Land. 
Animal  Happyland. 
Animals  in  Fun-L.and. 
Holidays  in  Animal  Land. 
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Througrh  Many  Windows.  Some  Modern  Parables.  By  Ernest 
A.  Birch.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Is.  9d.  net. 

Life's  Little  Lessons.  Addresses  to  Children.  By  Vebnon 
GiBBERD.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Is.  9d.  net. 

Old  Testament  Stories  In  Modern  Light.  A  Bible  Guide  fob  the 
YouNO.  By  T.  Rhondda  Williams,  Author  of  "  The  Christ 
Within,"  &c.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Is.  9d.  net. 

The  Merry  Monopedes,  and  other  Stories  for  Children.  By  Vivian 
T.  PoMERAY,     Crown  8vo.,  cloth  boards,  Is.  9d. 

Tlie  Invisible  Companion  and  Other  Stories  for  Children.  By  Edward 
W.  Lewis,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Author  of  "  The  Unescapeable  Christ," 
&c.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,   Is.  9d.  net. 

Sharing  His  Sufferings.  By  J.  H.  Jowett,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Author 
of  "  The  Passion  for  Souls,"  &c.  Small  crown  Svo,  cloth 
boards,  Is.  9d.  net ;   leather  2s.  6d.  net. 

1/6    net 

THE  **  FREEDOM  OF  FAITH "  SERIES 

Pcap  Svo,    128    pp.,    handsomely    bound    in    cloth,    with    chaste 
design  in  gold.     Price  Is.  6d.  net. 

The  Simple  Things  of  the  Christian  Life.  By  G.  Campbell  Mobga.v, 
D.D. 

The  Letters  of  Christ.    By  Charles  Brown. 

Christ's  Pathway  to  the  Cross.    By  J.  D.  Jones,  M.A.,  D.D. 

The  Crucible  of  Experience.    By  P.  A.  Russell. 

The  Passion  for  Souls.    By  J.  H.  Jowett,  M.A. 

The  Value  of  the  Apocrypha.    By  Bernard  J.  Snell,  M.A. 

Inspiration  In  Common  Life.    By  W.  L.  Watkinson,  M.A. 

Prayer.    By  William  W^atson,  M.A. 

A  Reasonable  View  of  Life.    By  J.  M.  Blake,  KA. 

*'  There  are  precioiu-  things  in  every  volume,  and  the    Series  deserves 
success." — Dundee  Adveraser. 

•The  Graves  of  the  Fallen.  By  James  Burns,  M.A.,  Author  of  "The 
Happy  Warrior,"  "  Sir  Galahad,"  etc.  Bound  in  fancy  grey 
cloth,  silver  lettering.     Is.  6d.  net. 

The  Man  on  The  Road.     By  Charles  H.  Betts,  LL.D.,  A.S.P., 

Author  of  "  Fragments  of  Thought,"  *'  Living  Pleasures,"  etc. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  Is.  Cd.  net. 
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The  Well  by  Bethlehem's  Gate.  By  William  Allen  Knight, 
Author  of  *'  The  Song  of  our  Syrian  Guest,"  etc.  Handsomely 
bound  in  cloth  boards,  gilt.  Is.  6d.  net. 

The  Way  and  the  Work.  A  Manual  for  Sunday  School  Teachers. 
By  J,  VV.  WiMMS,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lecturer  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Education,  University  of  London),  and  the  Rev. 
Frederick  Humphrey,    Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards.     Is.  6d.  nel. 

For  Childhood  and  Youth.  Ideals  of  the  Modern  Sunday  School. 
By  Thiselton  Mark,  D.Lit.,  B.Sc,  Author  of  "The  Teacher 
and  the  Child,"  etc.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards.  Is.  6d.  net. 

Facets  of  Faith.  Aspects  of  Spiritual  Life  and  Thought.  By 
A.  W.  Blue.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards.  Is.  6d.  net. 

The  Wayfarer  at  the  Cross  Roads.  By  Arthur  Prinolb.  Author 
of  "  The  Faith  of  a  Wayfarer."  Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards, 
Is.  6d.  net. 

J.  H.  Jowett,  M.A.,  D.D.  A  Character  Study.  By  Fbanx 
MoRisoN.  Illustrations  on  art  paper.  Fancy  paper  boards. 
Is.  6d.  net. 

Chats  with  Women  on  Everyday  Subjects.  By  Edith  C.  Kenyon, 
Author  of  "  A  Queen  of  Nine  Days,"  &c.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
boards,  Is.  6d.  net. 

Faith  and  Form,  An.  Attempt  at  a  Plain  Re  statement  of  Christian 
Belief  in  the  Light  of  To-day.  By  Henry  Vabley,  B.A. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards.  Is.  6d.  net. 

The    Reasonableness    of    Jesus.     By    Frank   Y.     Lbooatt,    M.A. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  Is.  6d.  net. 

The  Making  of  Heaven  and  Hell.  By  J.  M.  Blake,  M.A.,  Author 
of  "  A  Reasonable  View  of  Life,"  &c.  Small  Svo,  cloth  boards, 
Is.  6d.  net. 

Notes  on  the  Life  and  Teaching  of  Jesus.    By  Edward  Qrubb,  M.A., 

Author  of  "  Authority  and  the  Light  Within."     Crown  Svo, 
cloth  boards,   Is.  6d.  net  :    limp  cloth,  Is.  net. 

The  Faith  of  a  Wayfarer.    By  Arthur  Prinolb.    Crown  8ro,  cloth 

boards.  Is.  6d.  net. 

Jesus  or  Christ?  By  Rev.  J.  Warschaueb,  M.A.,  D.Phil.,  Author 
of  "The  New  Evangel,"  "Jesus:  Seven  Questions."  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  boards.  Is.  6d.  net. 

Who  Wrote  the  Bible  ?  By  Washington  Gladden,  D.D.,  Author 
of  "  The  Growing  Revelation,"  &c.  New  and  cheap  edition, 
256  pages,  cloth  boards,  Is.  6d.  net. 
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Women    and   their    Work.     By   Marianne    Farninqham,    Author 
of  *'  Harvest  Gleanings,"  "  Women  and  their  Saviour'"     Crown 
8vo,  cloth  boards,  Is.  6d.  net. 
Sunny  Memories  of  Australasia.     By  Rev.  W.  Cuff.     Crown  8vo, 

cloth  boards.     Portraits  and  Illustrations.      Is.  6d.  net. 
Burning   Questions.     By   Washington  Gladden.     Cheap   Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Is.  6d.  net. 
Heform  In  Sunday  School  Teaching.     By  Professor  A.  S.  Peake. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  Is.  6d.  net. 
Words  by  the  Wayside.  By  Georoe  Matheson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
P.R.S.E.,  Author  of  "  Thoughts  for  Life's  Journey,"  &c. 
New  Edition.  Oblong,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top.  Is.  6d.  net. 
The  Happy  Warrior,  An  interpretation  of  the  famous  picture  by 
G.  F.  Watts.  By  James  Burns,  M.A.  Author  of  "  Illus- 
trations from  Art,"  etc.  Bound  in  padded  white  porcelain, 
with  silver  lettering  and  photogravure  frontispiece  in  box. 
Is.  6d.   net. 

Thia  beautiful  booklet  offers  a  message  of  tender  consolation  to  the 
bereaved,    and  Is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  gallant  sous,  who,  by 
land  or  sea.  have  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  Empire. 
The  Great  Hereafter.     Questions  raised  by  the  Great  War  Concerning 
the  Destiny  of  our  Dead.    By  J.  D.  Jones,  M.A.,  D.D.,  author 
of    "  The  Gospel  of   Grace,"  "  Our  Life  Beyond,"  etc.     F'cap 
Svo,  cloth  boards,  Is.  bd.  net. 
Sir  Galahad.       By  James  Burns,  M.A.,  Author  of  "The  Happy 
Warrior."    With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  of  Watts's  famous 
picture  "  Sir  Galahad."     Bound  in  kliaki  cloth.   Is.  6d.  net. 
Around  the  Guns.      Sundays  in  Camp.      By  James  Black,  M.A., 
of  Edinburgh.     Crown  Svo,  khaki  cloth  boards,  with  design 
in  colours,  second  edition.    Is.    6d.  net. 
Christ  and  War,    The  Reasonableness  of  Disarmament  on  Christian, 
Humanitarian  and  Economic  Grounds.     A  Peace  Study  Text 
Book.     By  William  E.  WiLSo>f,  B.D.     Preface  by  Dr.  Rendel 
Harris.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  limp.      Is.  6d.  net.    Cloth  Boards. 
28.  net. 
How    to    Cool(;      The  Art  of  Cooking  made  easy,  with  a  chapter  on 
the  use  of  a  gas  oven.     By  J.  S.  Marshall.     Crown  Svo,  cloth 
boards,   la.   6d.   net. 
Our  Life  Beyond.     By  J.  D.  Jones,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Author  of  **  Christ's 
Pathway   to   the  Cross,"    *'  The  Gospel  of  Grace,"   etc.,   etc. 
cloth  boards,  gilt  lettering,  Is.  6d.  net;    white  cloth,  padded, 
in  box,  1/9  net. 
OU?er  CromwelL   By  R.  F,  Horton,  D.D.,  Author  of  "  John  Howe, 
"  The  Teachmg    of  Jesus,"    &o.,  &o.     Sixth  Edition.     Nine- 
*  -  '*eenth  Thousand.     Is.  6d.  net. 

"  Worthy  a  piaoe  la  the  library  of  every  ChrUtlao  student." 

Methodist  Recorder. 
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Short  Talks  to  Boys  and  Girls.  By  J.  C.  Cablilb,  Author  of  "  Talks 
to  Little  Folks."     Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Is.  6d.  net. 

Tasty  Dishes.     A  Choice  Selection  of  Tested  Recipes,  showing  what 

we  can  have  for  Breakfast,  Dinner,  Tea  and    Supper.  It  is 

designed  for  people  of  moderate  means  who  desire  to  have 

pleasant  and   varied  entertainment    for  themselves   and  their 

friends.     It  is  a  book  of  genuine  and  tested  information.  New 

Edition.     Thoroughly  revised  and  brought  up  to  date.  130th 
Thousand.     Crown  8vo,  is.  6d.  net. 

"  Jfo  home  ought  to  be  without  this  timely,  useful,  and  practical  family 
friend." — Brighton  Gazette. 

More  Tasty  Dishes.  A  Book  of  Tasty,  Economical  and  Tested 
Recipes.  Including  a  Section  on  Invalid  Cookery.  A  Supple- 
ment to  "  Tasty  Dishes."     New  Edition.     Price  Is.  6d.  net. 

"  Every  recipe  is  so  clearly  stated  that  the  most  inexperienced  cook  could 
follow  them  and  make  dainty  dishes  at  a  small  cost." — Pearson's  Weekly, 

"  The  recipes  given  have  been  carefully  tried  and  not  been  found  wanting." 

The  Star. 

Talks  to  Little  Folks.  A  Series  of  Short  Addresses.  By  Rev.  J.  C. 
Cablile.     Crown  8vo,  art  vellum.    Is.  6d.  net. 

"  No  one  who  reads  this  book  can  reasonably  doubt  that  Mr.  Carlile  is 
master  of  the  difBcuit  art  of  catching  and  sustaining  the  interest  of  young 
people.  He  is  wise  enough  to  dispense  with  the  preacher's  framework,  texts. 
Introductions,  <fec.,  and  at  onoe  he  arrests  attention  by  a  direct  question 
or  a  brief  story." — Literary  World. 

1/3    net 

The  Price  of  Priestcraft.  By  Howard  Evans.  Crown  Svo,  paper 
covers,   Is.  3d.  net  ;    cloth.   Is.  9d.  net. 

"  We  wish  for  it  a  very  large  circulation.  No  one  has  served  the  cause 
of  religious  freedom  better  than  Mr.  Howard  Evans  by  his  labours  in  the 
Press  and  elsewhere." — British  Weekly. 

RECITATION    BOOKS 
By    MARY    E.    MANNERS. 

Crown  Svo,  Linen  Covers,  Is.  3d.  eaoh. 

A  Tale  of  a  Telephone,  and  Other  Pieces. 

"  Narrative  pieces,  suitable  for  recita^p." — OuOoot, 

Aunt  Agatha  Ann  :  and  other  Ballads.  Illustrations  by  Ebnold  A. 
Mason  and  Louis  Wain. 

"  Excellent  pieces  for  recitation  from  a  popal»r  pen.'* — Ladtf't  Piet^riaL 
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The  Joy  Brlnger  :  A  Message  for  those  who  Mourn.  By  Emily 
RiDOWAY,  author  of  "  The  Sweet  o'  the  Year,"  "  The  Gate 
Beautiful,"  etc.  Tastefully  bound  in  white  porcelain  and  blue 
cloth,  Is.  3d.  net. 

A  Week  with  the  Fleet  :  Being  Impressions  of  the  Fleet  at  Work. 
By  Cecil  Roberts.     F'cap.  8vo,  illustrated  cover,  Is.  3d.  net. 

Faith — To-day.  By  Walter  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  D.D.,  author  of 
*'  How  to  Read  the  Bible,"  etc.  F'cap  8vo,  cloth  boards. 
Is.  3d.  net. 

Kaiser  or  Christ  ?  Sermons  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  John 
Clifford,  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  Dr.  Griffith-Jones, 
Dr.  C.  H.  Watkins,  Rev.  Theodore  Wood.  Demy  8vo, 
paper  covers.   Is.  3d.  net. 

Quaint  Rhymes  for  the  Battlefield.  By  a  Quondam  Cricketer 
(C.  D.  Studd,  Belgian  Congo,  1913).     Cloth  boards,  Is.  3d.  net. 

Sweet  Peas  and  Antirrhinums.  How  to  Grow  Them  to  Perfection. 
By  William  Cuthbertson,  Author  of  "  Pansies,  Violas  and 
Violets."  Crown  Svo,  coloured  paper  boards  and  frontispiece 
in  colour.  Is.  3d.  net.  Written  in  a  popular  form  for  the 
amateur  gardener  by  one  who  is  a  thorough  master  of  his 
subject. 

The  Way  of  Remembrance.  By  J.  A.  Hutton,  M.A.  Tastefully 
boimd  in  blue  and  white  with  gilt  lettering.      Is.  3d.  net. 

The  Great  Embassy.  Studies  in  the  Growth  of  Christianity.  By 
CuTHBEBT  McEvoY,  M.A.  Foolscap  Svo,  cloth  boards.  Is.  3d. 
net. 

Everychild.  By  Harold  Begbie,  Author  of  "  Broken  Earthenware." 
Crown  Svo,  Frontispiece  and  cover  in  colours.     Is.  3d.  net. 

The  Seed  of  the  Kingdom.  Devotional  readings  from  the  letters  of 
Isaac  Penington.  Selected  by  Jennie  Street  {Editor  of  the 
Sunday  School  Times).     Fancy  Board--,  Is.  3d.  net. 
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gilt  lettering,  Is.  3d.  net. 

The  Garrisoned  Soul.     Meditations  on  *'  Peace,  Perfect  Peace,  "  by 
C.  E.  P.  Antram.     Fancy  cloth,  Is.  3d.  net. 

"  It  is  just  the  soi^W  book,  chaste  and  beautiful,  contents  and  binding 
alike,  that  would  make  a  pretty  present  on  a  birthday  or  a  Church  festival. 
Its  size  and  its  type  make  it  suitable  also  to  send  to  an  invalid.  Inieed, 
its  cheering  chapters  would  to  many  such,  we  are  sure,  act  like  a  toaic, 
and  be  an  efficient  co-worker  with  the  physician." — Sheffield  lelegraph. 
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On  the  Rendering  into  English  of  the  Creels  Aorist  and  Perfect. 
Witti  Appendices  on  the  New  Testament  use  of  TAP  and  of 
OYN.     Price  Is.  3d.  net. 

Women  and  their  Saviour.  Thoughts  of  a  Minute  for  a  Month. 
By  Marianne  Farningham,  Author  of  "  Harvest  Gleanings," 
&c.     Cloth,  Is.  3d.  net. 

"  These  *  thoughts  ol  a  minute  for  a  month  of  mornings/  are  the 
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cloth  boards,  Is.  3d.  net. 
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Edition.     Cloth  boards,  Is.   3d.  net. 
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this  subject  so  clearly  and  adequately  within  so  small  a  compass.  It  speaks 
of  itself  modestly  as  *  Hints  for  Sunday-school  Teachers  and  other  Bible 
Students,'  but  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  manuals  which  are  well  worth  the 
study  of  the  clergy." — 2  he  Guardian. 

A  Religion  that  will  Wear.  A  Layman's  Confession  of  Faith. 
Addressed  to  Agnostics,  by  a  Scottish  Presbyterian.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  boards,   Is.  3d.  net. 

The  D  ivine  Satisfaction.  A  Review  of  what  should  and  what  should 
not  be  thought  about  the  Atonement.  By  J.  M.  Whiton. 
Crown  8vo,  paper.  Is.  3d.  net. 

Health  and  Home  Nursing.  By  Mrs.  Lessels  Mather,  Health 
Lecturer  to  the  Northumberland  County  Council.  F'cap.  Svo, 
cloth,   Is.   3d.  net. 

A  book  that  should  be  in  every  household.  Contains 
chapters  on  The  Care  of  the  Livalid,  Homely  Local  Applica- 
tions, Feeding  the  Invalid,  Infection  and  Disinfection,  Care 
of  the  Teeth,  The  Value  of  Foods,  Influenza,  its  Causes  and 
Prevention,  Consumption,  its  Causes  and  Prevention,  Digestion 
and  Indigestion,  Headaches,  Home  Nursing  of  Sick  Children, 
What  to  do  till  the  Doctor  Comes,  Habit  in  Relation  to  Health, 
The  Health  of  the  Town  Dweller. 
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MorDlng,  Noon  and  Night.     By  R.  P.  Horton,  M.A.,  D.D.     F'cap 

8vo,   parchment   cover  with  gold  lettering,    Is.  3d.  net. 

"  Deeply  suggestive,  and  as  earnest  as  its  fancies  are  pleasing  and  quaint." 

Dundee  Advertiser. 

Christianity  in  Common  Speech :  Suggestions  for  an  Everyday 
Belief.  By  Sir  J.  Compton-Rickbtt,  M.P.  Demy  8vo, 
1b.  3d.  net. 
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Order  of  Memorial  Service  for  those  Fallen  In  the  War.  Containing 
full  order  of  service,  with  prayers,  address,  suggested  hymns, 
etc.     6d.  net. 

They  that  Wait.  A  Message  for  War  Time.  By  J.  H.  Jowett,  M.A., 
D.D.  In  this  daintily  produced  brochure,  Dr.  J.  H.  Jowett 
presents  an  inspiriting  message  of  comfort  and  hope  for  these 
times  of  anxiety  and  strain.     6d.  net. 

C.  Silvester  Home.  In  Memoriam.  April  Iflth,  1865 — May  2nd, 
1914.     64  pages,  with  portrait,  6d.  net. 

The  Birthday  of  Hope.  By  J.  D.  Jones,  M.A.,  D.D.  Illustrated. 
Printed  on  art  paper,  with  fancy  cover  and  ribbon,  6d.  net. 
Padded  white  cloth,  lettering  in  gold,  boxed,  Is.  6d.  net. 

The  Shlp*s  Engines.  A  Parable.  By  the  late  T.  Campbeu:,  Fin- 
la  vson,  D.D.     In  vellum  cover,  6d.  net. 

Rev.  J,  H.  Jowett  says  : — "  I  am  so  glad  you  are  issuing  the  article  In 
the  shape  of  the  little  booklet.  1  am  sure  it  will  be  very  helpful  to  many 
people,  and  will  bring  light  and  leading  to  many  bewildered  souls." 

England *s  Danger.     By  R.  F.  Horton,  M.A.,  D.D.     Price  6d.  net. 
Contents :     Romanism   and  National  Dbcay  ;     St.    Peter 
AND  the  Rock  ;  Truth  ;  Protestantism  ;  Holy  Scripture  ; 
Purgatory. 

"  Good  fighting  discourses.  They  contend  that  Roman  CathoIiclBm  has 
ruined  every  country  in  which  It  prevails  and  controvert  the  leading  poaitioM 
taken  by  Eoman  tbeologlaoA." — SeoUman. 
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Demy  8vo,  Paper  Covers. 

Studies  of  the  Soul.    By  J.  Brierley,  B.A. 
Ourselves  and  the  Universe.    By  J.  Brierley. 


4d,   net 

Holy  Christian  Empire.  By  Rev.  Principal  Forsyth,  M.A.,  D.D , 
of  Hackney  College,  Hampstead.  Crown  8vo,  paper  cover, 
4d.  neb. 

"  Rirh  In  noble  thought,  In  high  purpose.  In  faith  and  In  courage.  Every 
senten;  e  tells,  and  the  whole  argument  moves  onward  to  its  great  conclusion. 
Dr.  Forsylh  has  put  the  argument  for  missions  in  a  way  that  will  nerve 
and  inspire  the  Church's  workers  at  home  and  abroad  for  fresh  sacrifice  " 

London  Quarterly  Review. 
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School  Hymns,  for  Schools  and  Missions.  Words  only.  Conapiled 
by  E.  H.  Mayo  Gumn.  Cloth  limp,  3d.  ;  cloth  boards,  6d.  ; 
music,  3s. 
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The  Sunday  Afternoon  Song  Book.     Containing  137  Hymns.     For 

use  at  "  Pleasiant  Sunday  Afternoons,"  and  Other  Gatherings. 
Compiled  by  H.  A.  Kennedy,  of  the  Men's  Sunday  Union, 
Stepney  Meeting  House.  Twentieth  Thousand,  2d  ;  music, 
Is. 

"  Contains  137  hymns,  the  catholic  character  of  which.  In  the  best  seiue 
of  the  term,  may  be  gathered  from  the  names  of  the  authors,  which  include 
Tennyson,  Ebenezer  Elliott,  Whittier,  G.  Herbert,  C.  Wesley,  Thomas 
Hughes,  J.  H.  Newman,  Longfellow,  Bonar,  and  others.  While  the  purely 
dogmatic  element  is  largely  absent,  the  Christian  life,  in  its  forma  of 
aspiration,  struggle  against  sin  and  love  for  the  true  and  the  good.  U  well 
illustrated." — Literary  World, 
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